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Appearances are deceptive — and not only with eggs. As many 
bankers have learned at disastrous cost, it is often the most 
innocent-looking employee who turns out to be an embezzler. 


Stringent internal controls and complete, systematic audits can 
reduce the risk, but the fact is that embezzlements, instead of 
becoming fewer, are increasing in frequency — and the sums 
embezzled are becoming larger. 


The only way to guarantee your bank against financial loss 
from embezzlement is to carry adequate, well-planned dishonesty 
insurance. 

The “tna Casualty and Surety Company offers you the serv- 
ices of its staff of banking insurance experts — who will analyze 
your bank’s needs and suggest the types and amounts of coverage 
you require. Before you suffer a disastrous financial loss from 
embezzlement, call your local tna representative. 


FETNA CasuAaLTy AND SuRETY Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
ZEtna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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We’re glad 
to do some 


traveling for you! 


We are sure you'll agree that there are times in your 
commercial lending when printed information and local 
sources are not enough on which to base sound decision. 
You need up-to-date, firsthand knowledge. And, more 
often than not, you need it fast. 


This is precisely the service we can offer you because 
of the unique Divisional organization of our Commer- 
cial Department. For fifty years we have been building 
up a specialized knowledge of industry that, we believe, 
is unparalleled. And much of it is gathered in the field 
at first hand by our Divisional officers. 


Here’s how we operate: in our Commercial Depart- 
ment we have ten Divisions. Each Division is assigned 
a relatively small group of basic industries. Its officers 


do financing in those industries and only in those in- 
dustries. They acquire a specialized knowledge not just 
from analysis of statements, but by constant travel — 
seeing the plants, studying the processes, attending in- 
dustrial meetings. 


Thus when your problem arises, we’ve already done the 
traveling and have the firsthand information you seek. 


Of course, this is only one of the many correspondent 
services of The First National Bank of Chicago, though 


it is, without question, one of its most important. 


If you would like to talk over the advantages of be- 
coming a correspondent of The First, just write, wire, 
or phone. A man from The First will call on you—at 
your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Harowp V. AmsBerc, Vice-President 
Gay A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Watrer M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. ANnpERSON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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President Reese 


Everett D. REESE of Newark, Ohio, 
is the new president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

President of The Park National 
Bank of Newark, MR. REESE is widely 
known by bankers, many of whom 
heard him speak during the past 
year when he served as the Associa- 
tion’s vice-president. He was ad- 
vanced to the presidency at the re- 
cent Washington convention. 

So that you may know him even 
better, we suggest a reading of “Meet 
President Reese,” starting on page 
44 of this issue. 

The article points out, among 
other things, that he is a practi- 
tioner of the good public relations 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The new president of the American 
Bankers Association is Everett D. Reese, 
president of The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio. An article, ““Meet Presi- 
dent Reese,” appears on page 44 
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and the warm human relations he 
preaches so enthusiastically; that he 
believes a successful career in bank- 
ing must be based on “a genuine lik- 
ing of people;” that he is keenly 
alert to the responsibilities of free 
enterprise; and that here, also, he 
is a doer as well as a talker. 

The article is illustrated with nu- 
merous photographs. 


November 


By the way, BANKING’S November 
number will provide full coverage of 
the A.B.A. Washington convention. 

We'll report, as usual, the events 
of interest, publish excerpts from 
the speeches, and print many pic- 
tures. 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazines Editors 


aio office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5.00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association announce- 
ments, the American Bankers Association disclaims 
responsibility for opinions expressed and state- 
ments made in articles published in this Journal. 


“Say when!” 


Correspondent Banking 


Ws: publish this month the first of 
two articles on the American cor- 
respondent banking system. 

Part I, starting on page 34, is 
based on the replies to a rather 
extensive questionnaire sent to sev- 
eral hundred banks with resources 
of less than $7,500,000. Through 
their answers the country bankers 
who are the executive officers of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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“Banker’s Hours” 


The phrase “banker’s hours”, as used by the average layman, is enough to bring 
a quiet smile to any bank official’s lips. If your responsibilities include customer 
relations, chances are you never really stop thinking about additional opportunities 
for improving service. The quality of the checks you supply your customers is well 
worth special scrutiny since they are your bank’s “good will ambassadors” in 
the customer’s home or at his place of business. Thousands of bankers have 
found that the safety and fine appearance of checks lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Papers earn approval from the most discriminating customer. Why not 
ask your lithographer for samples . . . or write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


these institutions had an opportun- 
ity to report what correspondent 
services they are now using and 
what services they would use if 
offered. They also had a chance to 
appraise, praise, criticize and other- 
wise comment on the system as it 
now operates. 

The replies to some 21 of the 
questions were answered Yes or No, 
and these are conveniently tabulated. 
Other questions called for more ex- 
tensive commentaries; we used as 
many as space permitted. 

Part II will appear next month. 
It reports the answers to several 
questions submitted to representa- 
tive “big city” banks. Taken to- 
gether, the two articles, under the 
title “Speaking Frankly on Corre- 
spondent Banking,” provide an un- 
usual cross-section of opinion on 
how the system is working, and how 
it could be strengthened.. Banks 
large and small, we hope, will find 
the study profitable reading. 

In the preparation of Part I 
BANKING had the cooperation of the 
A.B.A. Country Bank Operations 
Commission, which distributed a 
questionnaire that in large measure 
duplicated a similar survey made by 
the Commission and the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers in 
1945. Thus, for many of the ques- 
tions comparisons between the two 
years are available, indicating 
changes in correspondent banking 
trends from 1945 into 1953. 


Finch. 
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Excused 


T weovore ROKAHR, president of the 
First Bank & Trust Company, Utica, 
New York, sends us this note from 
one of the bank’s time sales depart- 
ment customers: 

“Sorry about late payment. My 
wife gave birth to a son and it was 
more expensive than I anticipated. 

“It won’t happen again.” 


A.1.B. at the Pole! 
Tue American Institute of Bank- 


ing has made its “farthest North.” | 


The national office recently re- 
ceived this letter from a serviceman 
formerly with a New York City 
bank: 

“After many attempts to stay in 
one place, the Army has decided that 
I should make my home at the 


North Pole. I will be stationed here | 
[he gave an APO address] for the | 


rest of my tour of duty. 


“As there is no place I can go 


around here, I will have quite a 
bit of spare time on my hands, 


and I would like to use it to further 


my knowledge of banking.” 
The Institute has enrolled him in 


its correspondence course, “Funda- | 


mentals of Banking.” 


Fishbowl Banking 


Manovracrurers TRUST COMPANY | 
of New York is planning a four- | 


story glass and aluminum wall build- 


ing for its branch at 43rd Street | 


and Fifth Avenue. 


“J’ve been in your employ for over 15 years now, Mr. 

I’ve worked hard and always been a good and 

faithful employee. I was wondering if you’d mind not 
frowning at me quite so much?” 


BANK SIGNS 


tn 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 


names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2"x10" one line of copy 
2'/4""x10" two lines of copy $9.00 
en bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Breadway Dept.8 New York 12, Y. 


good as 


GOLD 


Your Bank’s Good Will 


Give a new warm glow to your good will, 
and gain new business, by giving Cascade 
Bank Imprint Napkins to your local 
community groups. Always in demand for 
luncheons, dinners, banquets, and similar 
functions, their influence continues the 
year ‘round. Thousands of banks have 
proved their great promotional value as 
gifts to churches, lodges, institutions, 
schools, and civic organizations. 


30,000 luncheon napkins, handsomely im- 
printed in color with your name and ad- 
vertising message, only $131.00. 

Send coupon today for free sample 
napkins and full information 
about ordering. lm 


CASCADE PAPER COMPANY 


Frast Nenovat Bava 


] 205 GRIMES STREET 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Please send free samples and full informa- 
tion about Cascade Bank Imprint Nap- 
kins. 
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RCA Modernphone 


speeds internal communications 
these 3 important ways 


Here, at last, is real speed in internal com- 
munications—the RCA Modernphone. It’s 
easier to use than your telephone—faster in 
nearly all applications than any other system. 
AND RCA Modernphone adds efficiency to 
speed, because it cuts the errors that slow up 
administrative routines. 


Here’s how: 


1. No more half-messages— Modern- 
phone has no complicated switching which 
often cuts the speaker in half-way through a 
message—cuts him out before he’s finished. 
With Modernphone, the channel is open both 
ways. You hold a normal telephone conversa- 
tion with a standard telephone-type handset. 

2. No more errors due to half-attention 
—When you speak to a key man on Modern- 
phone, he gives you his full attention. Con- 
tact is more personal—message seems more 
compelling—Modernphone asks for atten- 
tion—and gets it. 

3. No more half-clear messages — You 
can understand when you hear it over Modern- 
phone. It’s the quality of sound you’re used 
to, after years of using your telephone. 
Modernphone doesn’t broadcast your re- 
marks. You'll appreciate Modernphone. It’s 


the method of doing business you know best. 


Find your man in an instant 


No directory, no numbers, no dialing, no 
delay. Just push a button, and you ring your 
man. Arrange your Modernphone system for 
three to 30—or more—stations. Give every 
key man the advantage of Modernphone 


wet. 

for outside calls 
Modernphone operates independently of 
switchboard, prevents overloading board 
with inside calls, lets you check with key per- 
sonnel while you’re talking on an outside wire. 


Try it for speed 
in this free demonstration 
Let the RCA Intercom Distributor show you 
how Modernphone works. . . right at your 
own desk. See if you don’t think it’s the 
fastest intercom system yet. 

Because Modernphone is so simple, the 
demonstration can be set up in your office 
IN MINUTES. Modernphones operate on their 
own battery power or may be AC-operated. 

TRY MODERNPHONE, and compare it with 
any other system for fast installation, fast 
administration. 


Sound Products, Dept. 205-Z, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


(] Please arrange a free demonstration of Modernphone 
in my Office, without obligation on my part. 


(-] Please send me information on Modernphone. 


Name. 
Company 
City. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Title 
Address 


Zone State 


President HoRACE C. FLANI 
says the idea back of the design 
that today’s banking is being g¢ 
on a somewhat similar basis tg 
store merchandise, and quarterg 
must, therefore, be inviting and 
tractive. 

Thus the public is to have 
panoramic view of what goes on 
the new structure. The big vaw 
door will be visible from the side- 
walk, too. 

The New York Herald Tribune, in! 
a pleasant editorial about the b 
ing, pointed out that the designers” 
sought to get away from the “form 
tress type” of bank and substitam 

a “fishbowl type.” 

“Depositors will be able to keep 
an eye on their money at all times,” 
and even a passer-by will find it 
possible to obtain a feeling of af+ 
fluence merely by peering in through 
the walls and observing the green. 
backs in and out of the tellers’ 
windows,” said the paper. ; 

“Most banks, whether they are 


encased in glass or in iron, mam” 
age to maintain a kind of antiseptic” 
look, as though they regarded mon- = 
ey as rather filthy stuff and were” 
doing their best to take all possible” 
precautions. The spic-and-span 


ufacturers Trust Building will carry” 


on in this tradition, featuring an” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


The Bank of Japan has published am 


Japanese translation of the 


booklet, 
“Christmas Clubs,” issued by the A.B.A, — 


Savings and Mortgage Division. Here's 


page l 
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THE NEW 


CENTURY -IO 


BANRKR VAULT DOOR 


It’s not just the modern, massive beauty of this new forward-looking concept of modern banking and the 
Mosler bank vault door that makes you take a quick modern banking office. 


breath. 


You sense that here is a new starting point for the 


It’s the fact that you recognize it as a reflection, in glisten- modernization and expansion plans of your bank—any 


ing steel, of your own vision. . . of your own bold, bank. The symbol of the bank of tomorrow. 


% Mosler Safe 
2 Since 


MOSLER BEAUTY IS FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY in this new Mosler Cen- 
tury-10 Bank Vault Door. Its magnificent, modern design was the 
combined work of famed industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and 
Mosler engineers. No detail was overlooked to make its ease and 
security of operation as outstanding as its appearance. Incorporated 
are all the virtually impregnable protective features that have made 
Mosler the overwhelming choice of leading banks throughout the world. 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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The Right Combination for 
Proving Efficiency 


help you process every daily transaction under full control 


Thousands of banks—of every size—have simpli- 
fied their operations—reduced their costs—by 
using IBM Proof Machines. 

With these machines, operators sort, list, 
prove, and endorse items in a single, easy opera- 
tion. Here is what this means to you and your bank: 

Superior Audit Control - Tapes for all Distributions 
Automatic Check Sorting - Positive Endorsements + 


Debit and Credit Flexibility - Numerical Check 
Description - Automatic Cash Control + Dupli- 
cate Listings - Repeat Key and Progressive Totals 
for All Counters + Facility for Verification of 
Customers’ Addition - Automatic Error Detec- 
tion Before Credit Entry - Fully Electric Key- 
board + Simple 10-Key Operation. 


{NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES + 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, 


10 


N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
ynder-glass appearance. Not only 
will the onlookers view the stacks 
of green and the dignified bankers 
sitting at their desks, they will also 
be permitted to observe a huge 30- 
ton vault door guarding the way 
to the inner recesses. . . 

“The new glass-and-aluminum ed- 
ifice represents an interesting de- 
parture in bank architecture. It re- 
mains to be seen how its occupants 
will respond to a tap on the window 
and some pantomimic gestures in- 
dicating the need for a loan.” 


Worthless Checks 


Two little booklets, ‘“Trading Good 
Dollars for Worthless Checks” and 
“Shoplifter Rackets Tricks of the 
Trade,’ have been distributed (250,- 
000 each) by the Police Department 
of Philadelphia as a service to busi- 
nessmen. Copies have also been 
mailed to the 3,500 members of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

The pamphlets, addressed “to all 
law enforcement officers and law 
abiding citizens,” were written by 
FRED W. JOHNSON, vice-president of 
American Stores Company and for- 
mer president of the Pennsylvania 
Chain Stores Council. 

As evidence of the increase in 
the passing of worthless checks, 
the first book says: “We are in- 
formed that a certain group of 
banks within our trade area which 
formerly turned back from three to 
five worthless checks daily are now 
turning back around 80 each day.” 
The text suggests numerous pre- 
cautions for storekeepers to observe 
in accepting checks. 


We Issued a Duplicate 


F ROM one of the 50 banks that re- 
ceived BANKING’S Citation in the 
1953 Forum in Print came this 
letter: 

“It [the Citation] has been on dis- 
play in the president’s office until 
our remodeling program is complet- 
ed, when we had hoped to place it 
on the large bulletin board in the 
lobby. 

“To our amazement it turned up 
missing the other day. In checking 
with the workmen, I found that in 
placing some custom-made cabinets 
in the office, screwing them in place 
permanently, and placing the car- 
peting down, the award had fallen 
between the cabinets and the brick 
wall. It would involve considerable 
expense and labor to remove the 
cabinets, so our president suggested 
that I write you about our dilemma. 

“Is there any way we could re- 
ceive a duplicate copy of the Cita- 
tion? We have been most proud to 
exhibit it, and are disappointed at 
the turn of events.” 

The bank got another promptly. 


Mobile Banking, Ltd. 


Weve just browsed through “Bold 
Adventure,” an informative bro- 
chure published by the National 
Provincial Bank Limited in honor 
of its 120th anniversary. 

Thomas Joplin, a Newcastle tim- 
ber merchant and a leader in the 
post-Napoleonic Wars campaign for 
reforms in British banking, started 
the bank in 1833 as an institution 
that “shall spread its branches in 
all directions, and not only carry 
banking on its best principles into 


“It’s hard to believe Dillson & Co. would write a letter 
like this. They were so polite when I charged the things” 


COLLECTIONS 


Our efficient collection, crediting 
and/or transmission of proceeds of 
notes, drafts, or other instruments 
expedites customer service for 

our Correspondent Banks. 


Public National 
ANalona 
BANK AND TRUST 
COM,MPANY of New ) 


\ \ 


STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


@ Now more than 4500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 
ticket offices. 

@ Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 

@ Compact, 8” x 10” x 6%""—Weight 9 Ibs. 

@ Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


AT BANK AND OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALERS 
With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, plus tax 
(Model 1107 with silver dollar key — $70, plus tax) 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC 


PUBLIC NATIONAL 
| Netw York Clearing H ition 
| Federal D t Insurance ( ration 
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BANKERS prefer 
BECAUSE 
CUSTOMERS prefer 


OVER 52% of ThriftiCheck 
installations in 1953 represent 
conversions from existing special 


checking plans. 


Plan now for 
an early installation of 


Check 


in your Bank 


TurirtiCueck Service Corporation 


Successor fo 


Bankers Development Corporation 


100 PARK AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


It is also Miners 
-and Farmers = 
Businessmen—and 
Tourists. All to- 
gether they are 
this bank. And we 
welcome your 
friends! 


= FIRST NATIONAI == 
‘BANK OF ARIZ 


"HEAD OFFICE - PHOENIX, ARIZONA. | 


Send $1.00 


for 
A Five-Month Trial Subscription 


to 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


the agricultural as well as commer- 
cial districts, but in time of difficulty 
form a stay and support to the 
existing private banks wherever its 
branches may be established.” It 
is now one of England’s “Big Five.” 

Particularly interesting to Amer- 
ican readers are two pictures in 
the brochure. One shows the “wag- 
onette” National Provincial hired at 
the outbreak of World War I to 
provide banking services for troops 
in English camps until more per- 
manent facilities were provided. 
The other is an attractive “mobile 
bank” which, since the second war, 
“has been a familiar sight at county 
agricultural shows and similar gath- 
erings.”’ It is, of course, a trailer. 

Know of any American banks that 
brought banking to our troops in 
World War I? 


We suppose when these i achines 
with brains finally take over the 
world, theyll make as many im 
provements in us as we made in 
them. 


With the French Government up. 
able to collect full income taxes, it’s 
clear that 50,000,000 Frenchmen 
can’t be wrung. 


Overproduction of butter, wheat, 
and beef has given us trouble. Ap 
parently if we didn’t have so many 
good farmers we'd be better off. 


Banking is a business in which 
you maintain liquidity to achieve 
solidity. 


Giving some drivers the right of 
way is not courtesy; it’s prudence, 


The World War I “wagonette’ and the 1953 mobile bank 
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WHAT EVERY 
INVESTOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


There is one thing that bankers, top manage- 
ment men and financially-minded executives 
should know more about ...and that’s the 
function of business magazine advertising and 
its contribution to investment values and 
net profit. 


It’s common knowledge that the increased 
cost of materials and labor . . . plus taxes and 
pension funds, etc., have pushed the break- 
even point to an all-time high. This means 
that today a company may not begin to re- 
alize a profit until it operates at better than 
75% of capacity production . . . and that un- 
less full production (and the sales to sup- 
port such production) are maintained, the 
company and its investors may not realize a 
profit on their investment. 


Obviously you can’t make a profit until you 
make a sale. To maintain sales, a company 
must have markets . . . and those markets 
must be developed and protected against 
competition. And that’s the function of Busi- 
ness Publication Advertising. For well directed 
and carefully executed business magazine ad- 


vertising develops company recognition and 
product acceptance . . . reaches known and 
unknown buying influences . . . builds sales 
and makes salesmen’s time more productive. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a finan- 
cial interest or responsibility in a company, 
always check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate Business 
Publication Advertising to protect and ex- 
pand its market position. 


A new McGraw-Hill 
booklet—‘‘Tell ’Em How 
Your Product Raises Pro- 
ductivity...Cuts Costs—”’ 
discusses the trends in 
selling motives and mar- 
keting objectives. We will 
be happy to send you a 
copy without cost or obli- 
gation. Send your request 
to Company Promotion 
Department. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 
FOR BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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COMPANY WINS 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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$927,083 PRIZE ! 


(with new low score !) 


By Mr Friendly 


Company: 


The Acushnet Process Company of New Bedford, Mass., famous 
manufacturer of golf balls and molded rubber products. 


Record: 


They've played ball with American Mutual, and we've played 
ball with them for 17 pleasant, profitable years. 


New low score: 


We worked together to reduce the score of costly 
accidents to way below par for their field, 
and saved $188,271 through lower premiums in the 


past 8 years alone! 
Additional prize: 


They also saved $38,812 through dividends in 
8 years. 


Total winnings: $227,083. 


Moral: If you're interested in a service that can 
help reduce accidents and premiums to record lows... 
and keep you out of dangerous traps and costly 
hazards, write American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company for the complete case of The Acushnet 
Process Co. Address: Dept. B-17, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


@ 1953 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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get the answer here. 


SOOO 


DONALD B. HADLEY, financial 
editor, The Evening Star-The Sun- 
day Star, Washington, D. C. 


. BANK in a small city, facing the 
necessity of increasing its ser- 
vice charges, should not shrink from 
the problem of announcing the step, 
in my opinion. 

Compared with other prices, many 
of which have doubled and trebled 
in the last decade, the bank’s in- 
crease may seem modest. However, 
the bank should not neglect to stress 
the value of these services to the 
community and what has happened 
to the bank’s costs in the last 10 
years. 

New machines or other facilities, 
which have speeded up service and 
increased protection for customers, 
may have been a factor in the in- 
creased costs. Bank employees, 
known to both customers and the 
community in general, have had to 
have higher salaries just as others 
have. Costs of materials and sup- 
plies have risen. Perhaps the bank 
has had to put on new employees to 
serve additional customers. 

Most banks also have a story 
about the growth of the bank in the 
last 10 years and its part in the 
development of the city. 

The bank’s announcement of in- 
creased charges should be presented 
in an advertisement, or, better yet, 
a series of advertisements. In addi- 
tion I think most city editors would 
be interested in background stories 
pointing to the need for an increase. 
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Your Press Relations 


On this page each month members of the working press talk over a practical question 
on bank press relations. Send us YOUR question. We'll submit it to an expert or two and you'll 
Your name and the bank’s will be withheld if you so desire. 


QUESTION 


Our bank, in a small city, faces the necessity of increasing its service charges. 
How can we handle the announcement of this or any other probably unpopular 
rate increase so that it will properly present our story to the public? 


The news stories might be timed 
at several points. The first could be 
an announcement from the presi- 
dent or board chairman of a pro- 
posal to be presented to the board 
of directors. A second could be 
based on action by the board. A 
third might sketch some customer 
reaction, both favorable and unfa- 
vorable. A fourth could be sched- 
uled just before the higher charges 
go into effect. 

The customer reaction, both fa- 
vorable and otherwise, is important 
because, if there is going to be an 
argument, it permits the bank to 
state fairly its position in the mat- 
ter. An argument is much less 
deadly than behind-the-scenes crit- 
icism which cannot be answered. 

After the increased rates go into 
effect, it may be time for another 
customer reaction story, particu- 
larly if the bank finds it easy to 
find customers .who feel it deserves 


Donald B. Hadley 


praise for its services and can un- 
derstand the necessity for the higher 
charges. 

Bank employees should be on the 
alert for comments so that cus- 
tomers can be interviewed later as 
part of the public relations project. 

In the news story, a simple fac- 
tual presentation is the most effec- 
tive. A few comparisons of current 
bank figures with those of 10 years 
earlier will illustrate what has hap- 
pened and explain why the bank has 
had to take such a step. 

Comments from the bank’s presi- 
dent and board chairman, both well 
known figures in the community, 
also might be used effectively at va- 
rious points as the story develops. 


Ir bank officials know their city 
editor well, it wouldn’t hurt to talk 
things over with him in advance. 
Otherwise, the story could be re- 
leased as the breaks come. It would 
be best for an officer or director to 
deliver the various stories to him in 
person so that he can be given the 
complete picture. 

It may seem a little incongruous 
for me to be advising on a problem 
for banks in small cities because my 
present associations are with banks 
in a large city. However, I was born 
and educated in the small midwest- 
ern college town of Grinnell, Iowa, 
and began my newspapering there. 
I was graduated later to journalism 
in Des Moines at a time when banks 
were a touchy subject for news- 
papers. 
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ou want, of course, to invest your mortgage money 
Yin homes that are well-constructed from the best 
materials—and you are assured of this in every Gunnison 
Home. You want good appearance, efficient design, and 
high resale value, and a Gunnison has these too. 

But, besides these, there are extra advantages to 
investing in a mortgage on a Gunnison Home. Preci- 
sion-factory construction insures predictable erection 
costs, without variation in material specifications or 
quality. The variety of elevations available means that 
each Gunnison can be individually suited to the needs of 


the home-owner or land evaluation. And you benefit. 
too, from the fact that United States Steel Homes, Inc.., is 
an established company with many years’ experience in 
the home-building industry. 

Your mortgage investments in Gunnison Homes do 
two things: as a wise investment they protect your 
depositors, and as a stimulus to good, economical hous- 
ing they contribute to the growth of your community. 
Gunnison Homes are a quality mortgage and a standard 
mortgage in the $6500 to $12,000 range. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 
Dept. B-103 
New Albany, Indiana 


“Gunnison”—trade-mark of 
United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


Formerly Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free copies of your new 
booklets, ‘“Gunnison Homes Plan For Bet- 
ter Living” and “‘Let’s Choose a Gunnison 


Company 


Address 
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IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO OFFER 
SOMETHING NEW TO 
YOUR DEPOSITORS... 


ESPECIALLY 
IF IT COSTS 
YOU LESS 


Every so often, it’s good business to offer your depositors something 
new and different to stimulate new interest and personal contact. 


You'll find DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers the perfect answer 
to this problem. Made of Duralex, a material built like a cord tire 
from tough rubber and the finest cotton fibre, DURA-GRIP Check 
Book covers are made for longer wear. They have the appearance 
of fine top-grain leather and come in seven rich-looking colors. 
DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers are certain to make a big hit with 
your depositors. Yet you'll find that they probably cost you less 
than the Check Book Covers you are now using. 


Let us show you how you can save money three ways with DURA- 
GRIP. Write or wire for samples today. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 


CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 


THE COLUMBUS BANK NOTE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio ‘ 

H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 

CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Poul Minn. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 

JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 

HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; 
El Paso, Texas 

SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Okichoma City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 


Amarillo, Texas 
SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 
STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 
WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


Cordiality Wins Friends 


ae oe should be no ‘red tape’ or 
delays in handling applications 
or closing loans—the bank’s service 
to the farmer should be prompt ang 
courteous,” James Bishop, Jr., as. 
sistant vice-president and manager 
of the farm service department of 
the Bank of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, told the Farm Equipment 
Institute in Chicago. 

“In our bank we are firm believers 
in according to farmers who call at 
our agricultural department the 
kind of treatment that results ip 
their feeling, upon leaving, that they 
have come to the right place, are 
glad they did, and that they will 
want to come back,” he said. 

“It is both surprising and pleas. 
ing how often they not only come 
back, but bring with them other 
good farmers, who are their friends 
and who do business with us, either 
as borrowers or depositors. 

“Every farmer arriving at our 
office is immediately and cordially 
greeted and made to feel at home. 
No patronizing air toward him is 
tolerated. He is given a leisurely and 
sympathetic hearing and is allowed 
all the time he desires to say what 
he has on his mind. 

“We like to consider the farm 
men and women who deal with us as 
something much more than mere 
names on a note or ledger sheet. We 
regard them as friends and deal 
with them on a cordial, personal 
basis. Farmers respond generously 
and warmly to overtures of goodwill 
and sympathetic consideration. 

“We feel that an application for 
an agricultural loan should be sim- 
ple in form and that no unnecessary, 
irrelevant or irritating questions 
should be asked of farmers. This, of 
course, does not imply that we do 
not obtain sufficient information to 
acquaint us with financial position, 
production record, repayment abil- 
ity, moral character, and other 
requisite credit factors.” 


Rural Youth Exchange 


N exchange of rural youth with 

India under the International 
Farm Youth Exchange program will 
be continued in 1954, and a new 
exchange with Pakistan begun as 4 
result of a grant of funds from The 
Ford Foundation to The National 
4-H Club Foundation. 
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‘AROUND: 
BANK: 


Asour seven years ago our bank 
started serving free orange juice 
during all banking hours, and this 
“treat” has become immensely pop- 
war with our customers, our staff 
members, and many others. We have 
also learned about human nature 
through this give-away of refresh- 
ment. 

Quite a few customers, when first 
introduced to our “juice bar,” look 
all around the equipment, searching 
for a slot in which to put their 
nickels. They can hardly believe the 
drinks are on us and they are very 
cordial in their comments. 

There are some, however, whose 
form of appreciation somewhat puz- 
wes us. For instance, the middle- 


Or 


aged housewife who recently came 
into the lobby with a quart jar in 
her hands, and proceeded to fill it 
up to the brim with orange juice 
and walk out with it. She was heard 
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to remark to a friend she met in 
the doorway that she had company 
coming and no orange juice to serve 
for breakfast next morning. Then 
she remembered the free juice at 
the bank, and “now I’m all fixed.” 

Then there was the visitor from 
afar who came in to cash a trav- 
eler’s check and noticed the “bar” 
on his way out. 

“Ts that stuff really free?” he in- 
‘juired. 

He was assured that it was and 
was urged to have some. He didn’t 
stop to get one of the paper cups 
provided near the juice container, 
but went out to his car. In a mo- 
ment he was back with two large 
iced tea glasses, which he filled and 
took back to his parking place, 
where he and his wife enjoyed them. 

Even the younger generation has 
designs on our orange juice. One 
morning last week, coming in quite 
early, before the bank was opened, 
one of our officers saw a seven-year- 
old girl on tiptoe, looking in through 
the door glass. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “the bank 
doesn’t open until nine o’clock. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” grunted the 
youngster, “they ain’t got no juice 
out yet, anyway.” 

The climax, we feel, was reached 
last week when a four-footed cus- 
tomer appeared for juice. It was a 
jaunty looking squirrel, with collar 
and chain, brought in on his owner’s 
shoulder. This squirrel really lapped 
up the juice held for him in a paper 
cup by a little girl who had been 
enjoying a drink herself, and he 
seemed to enjoy the refreshment 
most genuinely. And this in spite 
of the fact that his owner told all 
and sundry that the pet had been 
“brought up in a jook joint.” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


“Oh that’s all right,— 
they ain’t got no juice 
out yet, anyway.” 


Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 


CHECKS 
ARE 
COLLECTED FASTER 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


{1845} 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 
FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS FRIENDS 


SILVER DOLLAR 
MONEY CLIP 


TIE-CLASP 


KEY CHAIN 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends a Christmas 
gift of lasting remembrance—an attrac- 
tive, useful advertising specialty from 
Metal Arts bearing your advertising mes- 
sage, seal or trademark. 

Hundreds of suggested items to choose 
from, including smartly styled letter open- 
ers, ash trays and memo pads... all 
made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled 
Metal Arts craftsmen. Each one is individ- 
vally gift-boxed, ready for mailing. 

See your local advertising specialty job- 
ber, or write today for catalog showing our 
complete line of business gift suggestions. 


METAL ARTS. CO.., Inc. 


742 Portland Ave 


Rochester 21, N 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Nine Bankers Named 
to Advisory Committee 


ENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
S chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, has announced that 
nine bankers will serve with 75 
prominent businessmen as a Citizens 
Advisory Committee for an “ex- 
haustive study of the financial as- 
pects of international trade.” 

Focal point of the study is to be 
the functions of the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. Senator 
Capehart pointed out that these in- 
stitutions have never been studied 
by Congress since their creation. 

Bankers asked to serve are: Vance 
Branch, Champaign (Ohio) National 
Bank; Elliott H. Lee, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; John J. 
McCloy, Chase National Bank, New 
York; William Sten, Dakota Na- 
tional Bank of Fargo, North Da- 
kota; Alan H. Temple, National City 
Bank, New York; Gordon Willis, 
Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware, Dover; Daniel W. Bell, Amer- 
ican Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Virgil D. Dardi, 


— 


Ralph F. Leach Pat Cronin 


Blair Holding Corporation, New 
York; and Russell G. Smith, Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 


RALPH F. LEACH has joined Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 
as treasurer. For the last three years 
he had been with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as chief of the Government 
finance section, Division of Research 
and Statistics. He had previously 
been associated with Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and witk 


This attractive little community gathering-place is partially sheltered from sun 
and rain, is illuminated at night, and is located right in its town’s shopping area. 
When Castro Valley branch of the Bank of America moved into its new quarters, 
it had this bit of property left over which seemingly had no use. Douglas L. 
Taylor, the branch manager, conceived the idea of a garden center and meeting 
place. It has been used as a Red Cross booth, a toy-gathering center for the 
American Legion’s crippled children project, for Girl Scout cookie sales, and 
for blood bank registrations. But its regular use has proved popular as a place 
for shoppers to rest their weary feet and find a drink of cool water. Principally 
of flagstone with California shrubs and flowers, it wasn’t costly 
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Fred G. Wolff R. E. Mooney 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 


D. E. (PAT) CRONIN has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of Rand 
McNally & Company. Since 1947, 
Mr. CRONIN has been manager of 
the Bankers Directory, Bankers 
Monthly, and the Christmas Club 
division. 


Through purchase the Peoples In- 
dustrial Bank has become the 110th 
office of MANUFACTURERS TRUST Com- 
PANY, New York. FRED G. WOLFF, 
formerly president of Peoples Indus- 
trial, was appointed a vice-president 
of Manufacturers Trust. 


RUSSELL EVERETT MOONEY has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. He had been with 
the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the past 17 years, most 
recently as assistant chief examiner. 


Roy R. Marquardt 


Roy R. MARQUARDT, president in 
1940 of the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association, died 
on August 20 in Evanston, Illinois. 
He retired in 1948 as vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


Committees considering a pro- 
posed consolidation of the UNION 
BANK OF COMMERCE with the CEN- 
TRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 
were unable to reach a satisfactory 
agreement and have terminated 
their discussions. 
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ain Street 


William H. Moore Fred Leary, Jr. 


WILLIAM H. MOookrE, vice-president 
of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, has been named head of the 
bank’s metropolitan division. FRED 
J. LEARY, JR., was elected vice-presi- 
dent and will succeed Mr. MOorRE in 
charge of the bank’s far western 
business. 


EDWARD J. MCBRIDE and WILLIAM 
L. MARTIN were named vice-presi- 
dents at American Trust Company, 
San Francisco. 


Banks, Buildings Merge 


HE GLEN COVE TRUST COMPANY 

and the NaAssAu UNION BANK, 
both of Glen Cove, New York, have 
jointly announced a merger of the 
two institutions. Not only the banks, 
but the bank buildings will be 
merged. Since they are separated 
only by a 7-foot alley, a passageway 
is being built to connect the two 
buildings. 

The merged institution will be 
known as the GLEN COVE NASSAU 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. FREDERICK 
E. MONTFORT, president of the Glen 
Cove Trust, becomes board chair- 
man; A. GORDON HAYWARD, presi- 
dent of the Nassau Union, becomes 
president. No changes in personnel 
are contemplated. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, president of the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York, has been reelected trea- 
surer of the American Heritage 
Foundation. 


Around the end of the year, the 
PROVIDENT TRUST CoMPANY of Phil- 
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adelphia will open a new branch 
office which will provide drive-in 
banking facilities and parking ac- 
commodations. 


JOSEPH M. McCARTHY, vice-presi- 
dent of Anglo California National 
Bank, San Francisco, and manager 
of its Seaboard office, has retired 
after 47 years with the bank. He is 
succeeded as manager by HARRY 
GOODFRIEND, assistant vice - presi- 
dent, who heretofore has been man- 
ager of Anglo’s Mission office. New 
manager of the Mission office is 
RALPH V. JOHNSON, assistant vice- 
president. 


Business as Usual 


_ AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
of Nashville, Tennessee, has de- 
molished its North Nashville branch 


_ building and is constructing a new 


one. Meanwhile, the branch was 
able to locate next door in a new air- 
conditioned archives-and-warehouse 
building where all bank services con- 
tinue to be furnished. The new 


R. R. Gilbert 


building will have a drive-in window 
and there will be ample parking 
space. 


Retires to New Job 


R. GILBERT, retiring president 
e of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, becomes a director and 
active chairman of the board of the 
National City Bank of Dallas as of 
October 1. MR. GILBERT is retiring 
from the Federal Reserve post on 
reaching the age of 65. He has spent 
48 years in banking, was president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las for 14 years, and has been asso- 
ciated with the Reserve Bank since 
its formation in 1914. 


DoroTHyY GOODMAN, for several 
years advertising manager of an 
Asheville (North Carolina) depart- 
ment store, has joined The Bank of 


This softball team, sponsored by the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
won the Richmond, Virginia, league championship for the second successive 
year. A trophy, awarded on a year-to-year basis, must be won three consecutive 
years to be permanently retired. Other Richmond teams are supported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the Bank of Virginia, and Central National Bank 
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Asheville where she will be in charge 
of the bank’s advertising and wil] 
work with President PHILIP Woot. 
COTT in all phases of customer rela- 
tions. 


Talking of trade 
with 


Construction has begun on the 
new 25-story building of Futtoy 
NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta. Including 
fixtures and interior fittings, it is 
expected to cost between $10-million 
and $12-million. The building will 
be fully air-conditioned and a three- 
floor basement will provide parking 
for bank customers. The ground 
floor will be occupied by stores and 
shops, with the exception of a street- 
level instalment loan department 
and four drive-in banking windows. 
This is to be the first major office 
building erected in downtown At- 
lanta since 1930 and will have the 
largest square foot area of any of- 
fice building in the city. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your customers’ ventures 
to success in these countries, we invite you to make our specialist services 


available to them. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


The Iowa STATE BANK, Des 
Moines, has opened its second park- 
ing lot and can now accommodate 
over 100 cars at a time. The first 
parking lot was opened in 1951 and 
since it would accommodate about 
50 cars it was thought it would be 
adequate for some time. GEORGE H. 
Borc, the bank’s executive vice-pres- 
ident, says that the added space now 
provides greater parking facilities 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia —R. J. Neal Blackwell, Manager 


COMPLETED AS PRODUCERS 4200 
DURING YEAR 


NUMBER OF 


IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


OIL WELLS 
AN 


American banks are invited to consult with us on 
behalf of their own customers who may be interested 
in the oil, gas or petro-chemical industries of Western 
Canada. Your inquiry may be directed either to our 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Division at Calgary, 
Alberta, or to any of the offices listed below: 


The Canadian Bank 


of Com merce Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle « Portland, Ore. 
Over 600 Canadian Branches 


than any other Iowa bank. 


LEO C. HELFENBERGER, assistant 
vice-president and manager of the 
foreign department, Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, is on a 
two-month business trip to Europe. 
He is accompanied by his wife, and 
they will vacation with Mr. Hel- 
fenberger’s mother in Gossau, a com- 
munity near St. Gall, Switzerland. 


The BANK OF GOODLETTSVILLE, 
Tennessee, has moved into its new 
$100,000 building which features a 
drive-in window, night depository, 
and parking space for 75 cars. The 
new building occupies the site of 
an old stage coach house, which for- 
merly served the Louisville and 
Nashville Stage Coach. The old 
hotel was torn down to make room 
for the new bank. 


The newly organized BANK OF 
DEARBORN has opened for business 
in Dearborn, Michigan. Operative 
officers are MELVIN G. FIEGEL, eX- 
ecutive vice-president and cashier; 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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“Customers like the 


having PITTCOMATIC OPENERS” 


ANKERS all over the country tell us this. 
And the reason is because the Pittco- 
matic automatic door opener—a small, elec- 
tric-hydraulic device—controls doors with 
just a slight touch on the handle. 

The Pittcomatic is entirely self-contained 
in a Pittco checking floor hinge unit. It does 
not require large space or major structural 
changes for installation, nor are air com- 
pressors necessary for its operation. Its 
magic-like operation is controlled by a 10- 
volt switch, concealed in the door handle, 
which is so sensitive that the instant the 
handle is touched, the door starts to open 
by hydraulic action—smoothly and silently— 
in either direction. There is no visible oper- 
ating mechanism. And the one-third horse- 
power motor, which completely mechanizes 
the entire operation, costs no more to operate 
than a conventional home refrigerator. 

With the Pittcomatic, a steady flow of 
traffic into and out of the building is per- 
mitted with the utmost efficiency. Each door 
operates independently, so that the opera- 
tion of one door in a battery can be dis- 
continued without disrupting the operation 
of the others. 

These and other important advantages 
are available to your bank. Why not investi- 
gate all the features of the Pittcomatic? The 
coupon will bring you complete information, 
without obligation on your part. 


RETURN THIS COUPON 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 3369, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me complete infor- 
mation on the Pittcomatic door opener. 


PITTCOMATIC 


the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
G 


PETTS BUR GH PLATS GLASS COMPAN Y 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
October 1953 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


CHARLES BOYLE, vice-president; 
FRANKLIN H. COWARD, assistant 
cashier. 


HULBERT S. ALDRICH, president of 
The New York Trust Company and 
vice - president of the New York 
State Bankers Association, has been 
named chairman of the commercial 
bank division of the United Hospital 
Fund’s 1953 campaign. 


First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis has announced the election of 
RuFus W. HANSON as a senior vice- 
president. 


VIRGINIA O. VALENTINE, promo- 
tion and advertising director of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, is the first woman 
ever appointed chairman of a state 
committee of the Virginia Bankers 
Association. She was named to head 
the committee on banking education 
and public relations. 


PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, is building a new 
bank which is scheduled for comple- 
tion early next summer. It will have 
two drive-in windows and a large 
parking space. In the new building, 
the bank’s travel department will 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 

pany’s auto bank in Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, is friendly to equestrians, too. 

Patrolman Jones, who directed traffic 

at the opening and whose beat is the 

bank’s area, tries out the auto bank 
with success 


have greatly expanded quarters with 
a large conference room, a waiting 
lounge, and an airline ticket counter. 


JOSEPH A. MARTINO, president of 
National Lead Company, has been 
elected to the board of East River 
Savings Bank, New York. He’s also 
a director of Chase National Bank, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 


D. JAMES PRITCHARD, vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. 


JOHN B. DUNLAP has joined the 
Dallas National Bank as a vice- 
president. He’s a Brigadier General 
of the 22nd Armored Division of the 
Active Reserve and is former head 
of the U. S. Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. 


Service Rewarded 


“TESSIE” MCGILL com- 
pleted during the summer 50 
years with the First National Bank, 
Everett, Washington. She was pre- 
sented with a check and told that 
all arrangements had been made for 
her to fly to Hawaii for an extended 
vacation—and to come back in time 
for the bank’s annual Christmas 
party. Present to honor Miss Mc- 
GILL was J. A. SWALWELL, now a 
director of the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, the man who hired her 
back in 1903. 


FREDERICK J. BLAKE has joined 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land as director of public relations. 
He was formerly assistant merchan- 
dise manager of Sterling-Lindner- 
Davis Co. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of 
Cleveland recently opened two new 
branch offices through acquisition 
of the Equity Savings Association. 


ALBERT C. MILLER has resigned as 
vice-president and director of the 
First National Bank of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, after serving the bank 
in various capacities for over 57 
years. THOMAS MAYFIELD was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy, 
and also was named executive vice- 
president, a new office. He is a grad- 
uate, Class of 1943, of The Graduate 


Mrs. Violet Pepe receives a $100 U, §, 
Savings Bond from Owen A. Locke, ex. 
ecutive vice-president of The Bronx 
Savings Bank, New York. Mrs. Pepe 
made a deposit which pushed the bank's 
total deposits past the $200-million mark 


School of Banking. C. W. METCALF 
was elected cashier; EUGENE TRopr, 
who was named auditor, currently 
is attending The Graduate School of 
Banking, where he’s a member of 
the Class of 1955. 

Upon his retirement, MR. MILLER 
was presented with a two-month 
tour of the Canadian Rockies, the 
west coast, and Hawaii. 


CHARLES R. GILL, who was special 
assistant to the Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, has joined the South 
East National Bank of Chicago as 
assistant to the President, Clarence 
A. Beutel. 


65th Anniversary 


E NEW ROCHELLE (New York) 
TrusT CoMPANY has just cele 
brated its 65th anniversary. The 
actual birthday was September 5; 
but, because of the Labor Day week 
end, the special activities were held 
during the week of September 9-16. 
Local newspapers carried four full- 
page ads during the week, each ad 
telling the story of the bank’s growth 
during the regime of one of its four 
presidents. A book telling the his- 
tory of New Rochelle is being dis- 
tributed to depositors as a memento 
of the anniversary, and there were 
special exhibits in each of the bank’s 
offices. 


VIRGINIA MCLEop has been elected 
vice-president of the Bank of Crest- 
view, Florida, and director of its 
department of public relations. MRS. 
McLeEop has been assisting the bank 
in its public relations program for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Advertise with 


YOUR BANK NAME 
YOUR ADDRESS 


MAKE LOCAL THEATRE 
CROWDS YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The Screen Broadcast Companies 
Motion Picture 
Advertising Service Co., Inc. 


1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


United Film Service, Inc. 
2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Members of Movie Advertising Bureau 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
AD FILMS. LTD., TORONTO 


October 1953 


Screen . 
Broadcast 


SPOT MOVIES in your local theaters 


GET MORE CUSTOMERS. Advertise your business with Spot Movies. 
These are already-prepared, live-action, talking motion pictures for 
use by Banks in local theatres. The use of these films actually cost 
less than printing and mailing circulars. They are the same type used 
profitably by over 50,000 local firms, including thousands of Banks. 
Spot Movies command virtually 100% attention from audiences made 
up of your best prospects, the people who live in your trade area. 


SCREEN BROADCASTS ARE MASTER SALESMEN. These FULL 
COLOR and black and white films give life to your sales messages. 
They cover all principal banking services, including personal check- 
ing accounts... benefit of regular savings . . . and the tynes of loans 
you make. Most important, they stress the friendliness and conve- 
nience of your service without detracting from your dignity. SCREEN 
BROADCAST Spot Movies are ready for your use—we handle all 
details, including booking and inserting YOUR BANK NAME and 
ADDRESS which is shown on the GIANT screen for a full 14 of each 
film. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. or MOTION PICTURE ADV. SVC. CO., INC. 

Dept. BD-10 Deot. BD-10 

2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Me. 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans 1, Le. 

Please send me, FREE, your illustrated 

folder that tells how I can get more customers by advertising in the movies. 
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She SAVES 
Her Coins . . and 


SEES Them Too 


... and builds a 


NEW ACCOUNT 
for you... with 


VISABANK 


The self-liquidating 
HOME SAVINGS BANK 


that works for you twenty- 
four hours a day. Your name is 
stamped in gold on front of 
Visabunk — your complete ad 
message on card at rear. 

Beautiful as well as useful. 
Body of clear plastic with base 
and top in full range of hand- 
some colors—solid, marbelized 
and pearlessence. 


FREE Sales and Advertising Helps 


Write for full information. 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 


1010P Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohic 


| MAIN STREET (Continued) 


| some time. She has been active in 
many fields and was once secretary 
of the Women’s Division of the 
| Democratic National Committee. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Jop- 
lin, Missouri, has completed its 
$450,000 construction program and 
has held open house to show off the 
job. The building is completely air- 
conditioned, and has 22 teller win- 
dows. There is a completely new 
two-story building adjoining for- 
mer quarters, which have been re- 

| modeled. 


GEORGE W. BRITTAIN has resigned 
as assistant vice-president of First 
National Bank of Akron, Ohio, to 
become executive secretary of the 

| Akron Chamber of Commerce. He 
had been with the bank for 12 years. 


Davip D. WILLIAMS, assistant 
vice-president of National Bank of 
Detroit, has been appointed officer 
in charge of the investment division 
of the bank’s trust department. He 
succeeds RALPH C. WHITSETT, JR., 
who left to become vice-president in 
| charge of the trust department of 


Francisco. 


ROBERT E. FAIRFAX has joined the 
staff of Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles and has been assigned 

| to the probate division. He was for- 


| merly of the trust administration | 
| department of the Harris Trust & | 


Savings Bank, Chicago. 


mitted his resignation, effective De- 
cember 1, as a director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the Meadow Brook National Bank, 
Merrick, New York. He had been 
president of the Peoples National 
Bank of Lynbrook, now merged 
| with the Meadow Brook National. 


| VICE-PRESIDENT JAMES H. DICK- 
| SON, JR., of The Bank of Georgia, 
| Atlanta, has been named vice-presi- 
| dent and cashier. 


GEORGE C. TEXTOR, executive vice- 
president of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company, New York, has been 

| elected to the board of trustees of 
| Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


The Bank of California, N.A., San | 


WILLIAM A. KIELMANN has sub- 


SERVICE 
IN 


FLORIDA 


WE 
HAVE 
BEEN 
SERVING 
THE BANKING 
NEEDS 
OF 
JACKSONVILLE 
AND 
FLORIDA 
FOR 76 YEARS 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
CLEARING FACILIFIES 


~NATIONAL BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE 
Cable Address: NATBANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BROADWAY PLAN BONDS 


SAFE 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OVER 300 CHURCHES 
NEVER A_ DEFAULT 
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To Bankers 


AWRENC 


is like 


ON FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


CERTIFIED on cnecxs 


INTEGRITY. The integrity of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company, expressed for forty 
years in conscientious service, has won the 
confidence of bank loan officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


SECURITY. Sound, experienced Lawrence 
operation is backed up by legal liability and 
fidelity bonds totaling $1,000,000 at each of 
our more than 2500 field warehouse locations. 


A Guarantee of INTEGRITY, SECURITY and FACILITY 


This unique bond coverage provides the most 
comprehensive security available to banks 
and other receipt holders today. 


FACILITY. Especially popular with banks is 
the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. This mod- 
ern, electronic record not only cuts the cost 
of servicing commodity loans—it also keeps 
the banker continuously up to date on in- 
ventory values. 


& 
[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE ©MPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING. 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Have you business in 


ORANGE COUNTY? 


Quite likely you do have items clearing through 
Santa Ana...county seat, largest city and principal 
trading center of Southern California’s booming 
Orange County. 

Because, since 1940, Santa Ana’s population has 
zoomed over 57% ...to nearly 55,000. Bank debits 
(in 1952) totaled over $1,012,800,000...a five- 
fold increase over 1940...and retail sales (about 
one third of the county total) exceeded $102,- 
000,000. 


What's more, Orange is third county in America 
in orange production .. . fifth in California in petro- 
leum (over $81,900,000 in 1951), fifth in poultry 
(over 647,700 chickens — and 6,086,500 dozen eggs 
annually). And current home-building activity is at 
the rate of $125,200,000 . . . about six times the 
national level! 


Security-First National is the Bank to serve you in 
Orange County. We've been in the county since 
1895 ...and in Santa Ana since 1911. Today, we 
have five county Branches: Anaheim, Buena Park, 
Huntington Beach, Fullerton, Santa Ana. 


And, of course, a single Correspondent account 
puts at your disposal the facilities of al] our 140 
Offices and Branches... providing complete, com- 
petent, streamlined Correspondent service from 
Mexico to mid-state Fresno, as well as throughout 
the vast Metropolitan Los Angeles area. 


We would be pleased to serve you as your Cor- 
respondent. Write: Bank and Customer Relations 
Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton 
President 
Cc. T. Wienke 
Vice President 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Paul D. Dodds 
Vice President 
Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Two men have been promoted to 
vice-presidencies at Chicago Title 
and Trust Company. They are: 
GLENN M. TRUMBO, investment 4dj- 
vision, and GEORGE L. Emricu, Jr, 
trust division. 


The UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK of Portland, Oregon, has 
opened its 42nd branch, formerly 
the First National Bank of Her. 
miston. 


Appointments for Tapp 


W. Tapp, executive vice-pres- 

ident of the Bank of America and 
new chairman of the A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission, has been 
named recently by President Eisen- 
hower to two commissions. He was 
named to the 17-member Commis. 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy, 
the aim of which is “the sound en- 
largement of commerce between 
nations,” and to the 18-member 
National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission to advise Secretary Ben- 
son on the formation of farm policy 
and to help improve the administra- 
tion of the Federal agricultural pro- 
gram. Prior to the Presidential 
Inauguration, Mr. TAPP had been 
named by the President to the 15- 
man bipartisan interim agricultural 
advisory committee. 

G. B. Woop, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, also has been named to the 
new National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. He was recently named 
an adviser to the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission. 


At Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, HELEN WALSH was aj- 
pointed assistant secretary and VIR- 
GINIA L. KRAUS was made assistant 
branch manager. The bank now has 
a total of 16 women officers. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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this is a commodity exchange 


At this booth in New York’s 
Grand Central Station, one of the 
world’s most valuable commodi- 
ties is to be had for the asking: 
information. 

Here fourteen clerks answer a 
daily average of 7,000 questions 
asked by travelers en route to and 
from every State in the Union. 

Making the right connection in 
New York is essential for the out- 
of-town traveler. And the right 
connection in New York is essen- 
tial for the out-of-town banker, 
too. For like the traveler, the out- 
of-town banker needs accurate 
information, and frequently he 


October 1953 


needs it in a hurry. 

He may be a banker in Texas, 
who needs information about im- 
port and exchange regulations in 
foreign cotton markets. 

Or he may be a banker in Maine, 
who needs information about a 
business concern in West Virginia 
(or perhaps West Germany). 

Or he may be a banker in 
Arizona who needs information 
concerning his bank’s investment 
portfolio. 

One reason why Chase National 
does more business with corre- 
spondent banks than any other 
bank in the country is because 


Chase is geared to give prompt 
and personal attention to these 
and a thousand-and-one other 
requests for information from 
bankers all over the country. 

Why don’t you talk to the people 
at Chase? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Complete Correspondent 
Service in Michigan 


With banking offices strategically 
located in Detroit, Highland Park, 
Dearborn and Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Manufacturers National Bank offers 
prompt, careful handling of your cor- 
respondent needs in Michigan. 


Manufacturers National Bank 


OF DETROIT 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WESTON FPAPER A WESTOM FPAPER 
A WESTON PAPER A PAPER 
WESTON PAPER 


PAPER A. WES 


HOW WELL DOES 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 
REPRESENT YOU? 


Does it convey the idea that yours is a substantial 
business — does it have the look and feel . . . the rag 
content snap and crackle . . . that makes a good im- 
pression? Make sure by specifying WESTON BOND 
for your next letterheads. Your printer will tell you 
it’s ideal for business forms, too. Made by Byron 
Weston Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BA. 
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WESTON PACER 
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WESTON 


Ernest Barber Fred Gretsch, Jr, 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ERNEST J. BARBER has joined Com- 
mercial Bank and Trust Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi, as trust officer, 
He formerly was trust officer and 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Dallas. He’s a graduate of 
The Graduate School of Banking 
where his thesis, entitled “‘Self-Deal- 
ing and Conflicts of Interest from 
the Viewpoint of a Trust Examiner,” 
was accepted for inclusion in the 
A.B.A. and Rutgers libraries. 


FRED GRETSCH, JR., has been 
elected a vice-president of the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New 
York. He has served on the bank’s 
board of trustees since 1952. 


Promotions at the Wilmington 
(Delaware) Trust Company include: 
LEwIs S. MUNSON, JR., and HENRY 
P. Scott III were promoted to vice- 
presidencies in the banking depart- 
ment; JOSEPH RHOADS became a 
vice-president in the trust depart- 
ment. 


First AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Nashville, observed its 70th anni- 
versary on September 1 by running 
on that day a large ad in three 
colors (gold, royal blue, and black) 
in the Nashville Tennesseean. 


EUGENE F. WILLIAMS, former de- 
partmental examiner of the Texas 
Department of Banking, has been 
appointed a vice-president of the 
City National Bank of Houston. 


CLARKE BASSETT, president of the 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fargo, North Dakota, 
and president of the First National 
Bank of Lidgerwood, North Dakota, 
has resigned those positions to be 
come vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. MR 
BassETT has been active in A.B.A. 
affairs and is a director of the U. §. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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“YES, ART. WE BUY AND SELL OUR 
GOVERNMENT BONDS THROUGH BANKERS TRUST 
IN NEW YORK. BECAUSE THEYRE A 


PRIMARY DEALER AlL PRICES ARE EX 
NET, AND THEIR OVER-ALL ADVICE 
ON OUR ACCOUNT HAS BEEN 


VERY HELPFUL... 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, notes, certificates, 
and discount bills, we maintain an 
inventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed with- 
out delay — no red tape or outside 
telephone calls. Immediate confir- 
mation of orders can mean an 


important saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 

We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on 
the arrangement of maturities, and 
suggest switches from one issue to 
another as market movements pro- 


vide favorable opportunities. 


In addition, our Bond Depart- 
ment is a leading dealer in State 


and municipal issues. We are pre- 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


| 


. 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


pared to answer your questions 
regarding this segment of your 


portfolio. 


For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y¥. Telephone REctor 
2-8900 when we can be of assis- 
tance. Our teletype numbers are 
NY 1-3333 for Governments and 
NY 1-850 for State and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Standard FEDERAL TAX REPORTS 


For the man whose responsibilities de. 
mand that he have everything concerning 
federal taxes affecting business and in. 
dividual taxpayers, CCH’s widely used 
STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS are 
especially designed. Week in and week 
out, the STANDARD’S informative issues 
rush to subscribers complete details on 
every new twist and turn of pertinent fed- 
eral tax law, as it breaks. These bring not 
digests, not summaries, but authoritative 
full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, 
court decisions, forms, and related facts 
and information — all fully explained and 
tied into the over-all tax picture with help- 
ful, understandable editorial comments, 


Current subscription plan includes 7 
loose leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” “Com- 
pilation Volumes,” and companion Internal 
Revenue Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS 


Epitep and produced particularly for Tax Men who must keep abreast of 
unfolding developments concerning the federal income taxes of the average 
taxpayer, the ordinary corporation or individual. The swift, weekly issues of 
CCH’s FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS provide quick access to essential facts and 
information relating to everything new in this field — changes in statutes, amend- 
ments, regulations, decisions, rulings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the like. 


Everything is designed to facilitate tax work. Subscription includes two loose 
leaf “Compilation Volumes” replete with pertinent law texts; regulations; rulings; 
decisions; helpful explanations, examples, charts, tables, check lists, 


PAYROLL TAX GUIDE 


For dependable, continuing help on the new 1954 withholding rates — and everything 
else needed by Payroll Departments for keeping abreast of every unfolding twist and 
turn of federal income tax withholding, federal social security taxes on employers and 
employees, federal wage and hour limitations, state and local income tax withholding, 
and unemployment insurance contributions. 


Essentially, CCH’s PAYROLL TAX GUIDE spans the workaday world of pertinent statutes, 
rulings, regulations, decisions, returns, forms, reports, and instructions. Detailed discus- 
sions, editorial comments, and helpful suggestions make clear exactly what to do, and 
how and why to do it. There are no law-texts to interpret, no involved regulations lan- 
guage to unravel — instead, understandable, plain-English explanations of the ins and 
outs of “payroll law” characterize the GUIDE. Subscription includes the encyclopedic 
“Compilation Volume” which presents the complete payroll tax story right down to date, 
\ plus biweekly releases of all pertinent new developments. 


Write for Complete Details on These or Allied Fields of Interest 
MMERCE., CLEARING, HOUSE.,. INC.. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


S22 FietH Ave. 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 1329 E Srreer. N. W. 
New YORK 36 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION 
OF BUSINESS 


NE thing seems clear at a time when clarity is 
particularly welcome. The nation’s fiscal man- 
agers plan to maintain an adjustable ceiling on 
interest rates by: keeping bank reserves in line with 
supply and demand conditions of the money market. 
This policy of flexible support was evidently estab- 
lished after the somewhat disastrous events of last 
spring when Government security prices tumbled in a 
free market without even a hint*of an official floor. 


With world and domestic politics what they are, cer- 
tainty is out of the question. It is unattainable and 
made of the..samé stuff.as. memories and dreams. 
Vishinsky, in thé-role of Eris, the goddess of strife, 
has only to toss his apples-of discord “to the fairest” 
in the United Natioris and watch the fun. Some of our 
own people are more like Peter Pan trying to coax us 
back to Never-Never Land of the 30’s and 40’s. There 
is seldom a dull moment. 

In those important areas, however, where the Gov- 
ernment holds the reins of policies in its own hands 
and acts in its own discretion. there is reassuring 
progress. 


The next Federal deficit is now officially estimated 
at less than $4-billion instead’ of the $9.9-billion esti- 
mated by the previous Administration. This means 
that the cash budget may be less than a half billion in 
the red at the end of this fiscal year, bearing out Con- 
gressman Martin’s recent forecast of a balanced budget 
in the fiscal year ending June 1954. 

In view of this better prospect and the confidence 
it creates, the Treasury’s success with its September 
financing, involving $8-billion, was not surprising. The 
new 314-year notes were received particularly well by 
the investment community. Some lengthening of the 
debt occurred, at least compared with. the alternative 
of a one-year certificate. 

The Federal Reserve bought few of the securities, 
mostly in the one-year category as a gesture of official 
support, just enough to indicate central bank market 
backing. Under the watchful eye of the Open Market 
Committee, the securities market took the whole oper- 
ation in its stride. 


Actions speak more loudly than words, but actions 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Speaking Frankly on 


Correspondent Banking 


This Month the Country Banks, Next Month the City Banks 


banking study made by BANKING with the 

cooperation of the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, hundreds of small banks, and many 
city banks. 

The Part I material is based on a question- 
naire sent by the Commission to @ cross section 
of banks having asséts under $7,500,000. Part 
II, to be published next month, will report the 
replies to a different questionnaire which BANK- 
ING sent to nearly 100 larger banks. 

The study brings up to date, and expands, 
a similar survey made in 1945 by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission and the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, the findings of 
which were published in a pamphlet now out of 
print. That survey did not, however, cover in 
detail the city bank side of the great adventure 
in banking cooperation which Robert M. Hanes 
has aptly called “the core of the independent 


H* is Part I of an extensive correspondent 


of them. 

It is, in effect, the transcript of a large meeting 
at which hundreds of “country bank” executive officers 
have spoken their minds on correspondent. banking— 
praising and criticizing, appraising and suggesting, 
listing their potential as well as current use of the 
system’s services. 

On the whole, these bankers believe the system is 
good—very good. It is filling their needs. But many 
of them don’t hesitate to point out how they think it 
can be improved: Allowance must be made, of course, 
for the wide divergence of opinion inevitable when a 
large number of individuals have a chance to talk. But 
BANKING is impressed by the careful thought, the posi- 
tive approach, thé desire to comment constructively 
that are reflected in a large proportion of the replies. 

Among other points, the country bankers fake 
these: 

More operatiig and management clinics would be 
welcome. 

The city correspondent’s representatives should be 


Te story has many authors. Perhaps you’re one 
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banking system.” So it seems fair to say that 
this two-article series is one of the most com- 
prehensive reports on correspondent banking 
ever made. 

The Commission questionnaire that furnished 
the data for the following report repeated the 
queries asked in 1945, but the check list of ser- 
vices used by the country banks was revised and 
amplified. Thus, useful and sometimes striking 
comparisons are available, and changes in trend 
become evident. 

In their replies many representatives of the 
nation’s 11,000 smaller banks were frank; they 
pulled no punches in their criticism, nor did 
they spare their praise. Therefore, this is an un- 
usual opportunity to learn the country bankers’ 
evaluation of the correspondent system. Nest 
month’s report will be just as informative—the 
city bankers were frank, too. The complete 
study, BANKING is confident, offers material of 
great value to all banks. 


experienced men, familiar with the ways, the thinking 
and the problems of the smaller banks. They should be 
more ready to help than to entertain, able to explain 
their bank’s services, authorized to make decisions and 
commitments. 

Closer contacts with city correspondents are rec 
ommended—more frequent calls, better promotion of 
the available services. Social visits are all right, but 
. . . they don’t help run a country bank. 

The smaller banks don’t want to be patronized or 
“talked down to.” 

Some country bankers say that many of their group 
are prevented from getting the most out of the rela- 
tionship by lack of information, by personality con 
flicts, by indifference, inertia, and a feeling that they 
should get “something for nothing.” In other words, 
correspondent banking must work both ways; it is 2 
mutual arrangement. And the country banker, as on¢ 
of the team, must contribute more than his balances. 
He should be articulate, making his wants known. He 
should also be receptive, seeking and using new ideas. 

Many of the replies appraise the system as “very 
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effective,” “good,” “splendid,” “ideal,” “satisfactory.” 
One banker says: “The present relationship is a com- 
pliment to American banking;” another, “Cooperation 
is at a very high level.” 

Observations such as these lend emphasis to Mr. 
Hanes’ comments in the foreword to the 1945 survey 
report. Writing as president of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, he said: 

“The reserve city banks derive strength and diversi- 
fication from their country correspondents. Country 
banks attain support and flexibility from their city cor- 
respondents. Between them they devise means of sup- 
plying loans, of guarding deposits, of meeting the con- 
stantly shifting demand for financial services of a great 
and varied economy. The correspondent banking sys- 
tem has endured for over a hundred years. The preser- 
vation and enlargement of the tie between city and 
country bank should be the constant effort of everyone 
interested in the preservation of the chartered banking 
system. 

“The most logical and most natural means to this 
end is closer personal contact, contact not only between 
individuals but between staffs. Both country bankers 
and city bankers are well aware of the possibilities and 
have expanded their efforts in this direction.” 


Services Used and Desired 


N the 1945 survey the country bankers checked, in 

the order of importance to them, 23 correspondent 
services they were using or would use if available. 
Because the past eight years have seen so substantial 
an expansion in banking needs and facilities (the banks’ 
own needs as well as the public’s), the 1953 check list 
was expanded to 50 services. The answers appear on 
pages 36-37 in tabular form, so you can conveniently 
study not only what the smaller bank is presently 
getting from its city correspondent, but also what ser- 
vices it would take if they were available. 

Where comparisons between the two studies can be 
made, the changes that have taken place in the popu- 
larity of services are sometimes striking. Thus “Safe- 
keeping of securities” gets No. 2 rating in 1953; in 
1945 it was 22nd; and 1945’s most used service, “Bond 
portfolio and security analysis,” is seventh this time. 
(“Handling of checks and collection items,” which 
comes first in 1953, was not included in the 1945 study.) 

“Aid in bringing new business and industry to your 
community” holds 36th place in the 1953 “services 
used” column. But in the “would use if offered’ tabu- 
lation it comes first. This service was not included in 
the 1945 study. 

Many of the questions asked in the two surveys 
could be answered “Yes” or “No,” and the tabulations 
of the replies, expressed in percentages, make informa- 
tive reading. They appear on pages 40 and 41. 

But perhaps the most interesting part of the 1953 
study is provided by the country bankers’ commen- 
taries on nonstatistical, more general questions. Here 
were opportunities for the executive officers to express 
themselves frankly, either in praise, constructive criti- 


cism, or “gripe”—and many spoke out. Let’s see what 
they said. 


October 1953 


“What I Would Do” 


If you were the executive officer in charge of the 
Banks and Banking Division of your bank, what are 
some of the things you would do to serve your coun- 
try bank customers more effectively? 


In general, the country banks want a broader, 
more frequent explanation of available corre- 
spondent services—for example, a booklet out- 
lining them was suggested. They feel that more 
calls per year by qualified representatives would 
be a big help, and that the correspondent men 
should get to know the country bankers. Super- 
ficial calls in quest of balances aren’t enough. 
Here are some comments, separately para- 
graphed. 


| SPEND enough time to get properly acquainted with 
the country bank’s problems. Then, possibly, I 
could make some helpful suggestions. 

I would first analyze the abilities of our representa- 
tive and ascertain whether his approach is what it 
should be, and whether he understands the funda- 
mentals of banking. He should be of outstanding per- 
sonality and able to meet people. He should have 
sound judgment and lots of practical banking expe- 
rience. 

I’d try to render greater assistance in handling or 
participating in large loans to customers of the small 
bank. Also, I would investigate a loan application with 
the thought of finding a way to handle it, rather than 
finding an excuse for not granting it. 

Counsel with the small bank on its bond portfolio. 

Tell the country banker what services I can offer, 
instead of asking what I can do for him. In other 
words, use some salesmanship. 

Call more often; discuss country bank problems; 
stay out of the country bank’s territory in soliciting 
loans or customers. 

I would offer my services frequently in handling new 
types of loans, review the country bank’s operations, 
and offer suggestions for improving them. 

I’d send periodical bulletins about my services and 
ask for suggestions on a questionnaire form (such as 
this survey). 

I would send a crew to study the internal operations 
of the country bank, and modernize and improve them. 
I’d keep the country bank fully informed on economic 
trends. There’s too much of this business of getting 
an account and then doing nothing more. 

I’d show the country bank that I was genuinely in- 
terested in it, and would not talk in a way that would 
make it feel inferior or countryfied. I would not put 
too much emphasis on balances now kept with my 
bank. And I’d be more friendly. 

Some banks supply their officers with daily memo- 
randa on market situations, bond changes, danger 
signs, etc. These could be included in the Government 
bond market reports supplied to correspondents. 

I would constantly offer lesser known services. Dur- 
ing calls I’d discuss current information on banking 
and business in general. 

Select experienced men, rather than those who are 
primarily salesmen and entertainers. 

I would have my representative contact the country 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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A Picture of Correspondent Banking 


PERCENT 
OF BANKS 
REPORTING 

USE OF SERVICE 

1953 1945 


ORDER OF 
IMPORTANCE 
1953 1945' 


SERVICES NOW USED 


Handling of checks and collec- 

tion items nas 86.0 
Safekeeping of securities 85.7 
Collection of income and prin- 

cipal of bonds and other 

securities 
Buying and selling securities 
Silver and currency shipments 


Redemption of mutilated 
currency 

Bond portfolio and security 
analysis 

Special collections 

Transfer of funds by wire 

Procurement of tickets and 
reservations 


Loan participations 

Credit information and 
appraisals 

Foreign department service 

Bank wire service 

Bulletins of correspondent 
services available 


Interpretation of Federal reg- 
ulations 

Clinics and conferences 

Selection and purchase of 
commercial paper 

Aid in financing farm 
customers 

Aid in handling new types 
of loans 


Group life insurance 

Tax advice 

Research reports on invest- 
ments, economics, etc. 

Tours of correspondent bank 

Consumer credit assistance 


Bank remodeling and building 

Commercial letters -of credit 

Aid in obtaining new acccunts 

Audit systems 

Survey of operating 
procedures 


Co-paying agent, co-transfer 
agent, co-registrar, and co- 
depository 31 3% 9.7 
Manual of forms 32 a 9.3 
Mechanization of operations 33 5 8.7 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 


1 Blank in this column indicates services unlisted in 1945 survey. 
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PERCE? 
REPORT) \G 
THEY Wc Lp 
USE SER ICE 
1953 945 


ORDER OF 
IMPORTANCE 
1953 1945 


SERVICES WANTED 


Aid in bringing new business 
and industry to your 
community 

Aid in obtaining new accounts 

Manual of forms 

Clinics and conferences 

Advertising copy 


Publicity and public relations 
bulletins 

Discussion group for junior 
officers 

Bulletins of correspondent 
services available 

Survey of operating 
procedures 

Audit systems 


Interpretation of Federal 
regulations 

Training courses for 
employees 

Aid in handling new type loans 

Loan collection methods 

Suggestion systems 


Tax advice 

Educational tours for 
employees 

Cost accounting and controls 

Bank remodeling and building 

Pension plans 


Tours of correspondent bank 

Bond portfolio and security 
analysis 

Aid in financing farm 
customers 

Credit information and 
appraisals 

Purchase of equipment and 
supplies 


Consumer credit assistance 
Research reports on invest- 
ments, economics, etc. 
Job evaluation 
Mechanization of operations 
Personnel assistance 


Loan participations 
Procurement of tickets and 
reservations 32 
Real estate appraisals 33 
Group life insurance . 34 abe 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 


1 Blank in this column indicates services unlisted in 1945 survey. 
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PERCENT 
OF BANKS 
ORDER OF REPORTING 


IMPORTANCE USE OF SERVICE 
1953 1945* 1953 ©1945 


SERVICES NOW USED 


Loan collection methods 34 21 8.3 1.6 
Trust department service 35 7 my ! 8.9 


Aid in bringing new business 
and industry to your com- 
munity 

Pension plans 

Publicity and public relations 
bulletins 

Purchase of equipment and 
supplies 

Educational tours for 
employees 


Real estate appraisals 
Advertising copy 

Personnel assistance 

Cost accounting and controls 
Protection and insurance 


Suggestion systems 
Job evaluation 
Discussion groups for junior 
officers 
Training courses for 
employees 49 
Profit sharing plans 50 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
bank at least four times a year. More personal con- 
tacts would bring to light services that can be over- 
looked during a casual annual call. 

I would constructively criticize the published state- 
ments of the small bank after a study of its problems 
and point out disproportions in the various items. I'd 
offer to check its portfolios. 

Have more operations clinics and conferences. [This 
suggestion was often repeated.| Enlarge the opera- 
tions survey service. 

Try to get more business accounts for the country 
banks and aid in getting industries started in small 
towns. 

More frequent personal contacts. [This was empha- 
sized by many bankers.] 

Sponsor more conferences for senior and junior offi- 
cers. I would particularly try to cultivate relations 
with junior officers; they are tomorrow’s seniors. 

Each time the city banker calls he should have new 
ideas to give the country bank on operations, invest- 
ments, public relations, taxes, etc. 

Offer more liberal participation in large loans. They 
[the city banks] talk up a good job, but when the offer 
comes through they always have some excuse. 

Talk in terms of accounts (ie., loans and invest- 
ments) that are more on the country bank level so 
that those banks won’t be frightened away and think 
their problems too insignificant. 

I would send idea men to the country banks. 

Strive to eliminate the “high pressure” attitude some 
“big” bankers show toward the “little” bankers. 

I would advise country banks of our representative’s 
calling schedule, rather than have him just “drop in.” 


October 1953 


PERCENT 
REPORTING 
ORDER OF THEY WOULD 
IMPORTANCE USE SERVICE 
1953 1945 1953 1945 


SERVICES WANTED 


Profit sharing plans aya 6.0 


Commercial! letters of credit 

Protection and insurance 

Buying and selling securities 

Selection and purchase of 
commercial paper 

Trust department service 


Co-paying agent, co-transfer 
agent, co-registrar, and co- 
depository 

Bank wire service 

Foreign department service 

Handling of checks and colleec- 
tion items 

Transfer of funds by wire 


Redemption of mutilated 
currency 

Collection of income and prin- 
cipa? of bonds and other 
securities 

Silver and currency shipments 

Safekeeping of securities 

Special collections 


I would prepare a simple loose-leaf booklet setting 
forth our services, the departments handling them, 
and the names of the officers to contact. 


Correspondents’ Representatives 


Do you have any comments on correspondents’ rep- 
resentatives? 


Some said there’s too much “glad handing” 
and not enough real assistance. The smaller 
banks would appreciate more frequent calls by 
men experienced in country bank problems— 
men who can give specific answers and offer 
definite services. The point was again made 
that it would be well for the city bank to let 
the country banker know when its man was 
coming so that time could be allotted for a 
helpful conference. Here are a few of the com- 
ments that can be classified as “unfavorable.” 


W: HAVE several correspondents. Some call fairly 
regularly, others rarely. Some are authorized to 
make loan commitments, but most are not. 

They just drop in, visit a little, ask for more business 
and leave. 

I think it would be well if the representative let the 
country bank know a day or two in advance when he 
expected to call. In that way the officer in charge 
might arrange to have free time to spend with him. 

Many representatives are young men with little, if 
any, country bank experience. [Several made the same 
observation.]| To discuss your problems thoroughly 
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with more experienced men it’s necessary to visit the 
city bank. 

They should be more specific in their offers of assist- 
ance. 

Most calls are social; would prefer experienced oper- 
ators. [Another reiterated comment.] 

They don’t know the answers any better than we 
country boys do. 

They’re generally very pleasant, and good fellows— 
but unable to give any concrete information. 

Too many only have time to say hello, thanks for 
your business, and insist that you give them more 
business. Personally, I appreciate one who will take 
the time to sit down and discuss our problems. 

Many of them are publicity men who extend the “glad 
to see you” hand; more or less “gushy”; it’s evident 
from their talk that they are not sincere. Many coun- 
try bankers imagine—or think rightly, perhaps—that 
the city men laugh at them as soon as they return to 
their city companions. 

Correspondent bank representatives are usually 
junior officers who can’t make loan commitments and 
do not understand the operations of a country bank. 

Forget some of the handshaking and entertainment 
and try some things that would make closer contacts 
between the banks. It seems to me that too nmiany of 
the. boys get by with a hearty, bluff manner and the 
purchase of a meal. When they’ve gone you've heard 
a joke or two, but haven’t learned a thing of value. 

There is a great variation in representatives. Some 
are the “hale fellow, well met” type; others tend to 
discuss economic problems. Others come in with a 
specific “Have you tried this or that?” The latter 
approach could well be developed. 

[Many of the comments were highly complimentary 
to the correspondent representative. Here are some in 
that category: ] 

They’re all well qualified. 

Very capable. Their visits give us a personal touch 
with the large bank. 

We find them most anxious to be of service. 

Banks are putting good men on the road in most 
cases—men sensitive to the needs of the small banks. 

Our relations with the correspondent banks have 
been very helpful. 

Generally speaking, their field men are among the 
must efficient employees they have. 

No fault to find. They seem to be doing a good job. 

Those who call on us are very cooperative. 


Clinics and Conferences 


If you attended a correspondent bank clinic or con- 
ference in the last year, what did you think of it? 


The replies to this question indicated that 
these meetings are considered well worth while 
if they are down-to-earth discussions of country 
bank problems. In areas where none are being 
held there is a feeling that this activity would 
be well received. But the programs should be 
practical. Comments: 


UR CORRESPONDENT bank has built up a fine con- 
ference. Wouldn’t miss it for anything. 
I feel that our correspondent should have made more 
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effort to get closer to me, as I am new in this part of 
the country. A conference or clinic is a good oppor- 
tunity to meet the city bank’s officers. 

This sort of thing will pay off much better than just 
entertainment. 

It was perhaps the most interesting banking activity 
in which I have participated this year. 

Entertainment and banquet fine, speakers mostly 
dry, too many statistics and comparisons, talked over 
the heads of most country bankers. In some instances 
the country banker and his wife more or less em- 
barrassed if not in evening clothes. 

Discussion of markets, trends, and policies is of 
big help. 

If they talk plainly enough and express their opin- 
ions and those of their bank’s advisory committee, the 
country banker can obtain information valuable in 
shaping the policies of his own bank. 

It was really good. . . . Excellent. . . . Very worth 
while. . . . Timely and appropriate panel discussion by 
four capable economists. .. . Very helpful. . . . Appre- 
ciated. . . . Wonderful! . . . Very educational. 


Suggestions for Better Clinics 
How would you improve the clinic or conference? 


The bankers suggested, among other things, 
more plain shop talk on smaller bank problems, 
greater diversification of subject, more panels. 
Comments: 


ORE INFORMATION at country bank level. [Several 
said this.] 

Seems that in this area there isn’t enough diversi- 
fication. Talks repeated. 

I’d like to see a two- or three-day conference—not 
one crowded into one day. 

Deal in specific banking problems. 

Like all conventions and conferences, these meetings 
tend to stretch out and become fatiguing. They should 
be limited to short, concentrated sessions. 

If the correspondent has some outstanding talent 
capable of developing the point the bank is stressing, 
that’s fine. If the talent is ordinary and unable to do 
more than drone through an ordinary presentation, 
then skip the clinics and conferences. 

Have them more often. 

Fewer speeches by high-paid economists, and more 
panel discussion. 

Have officers from the bank’s operating departments 
outline modern, efficient time- and labor-saving opera- 
tions. Give public relations and advertising suggestions. 

These conferences always concern business and eco- 
nomic conditions. Perhaps subsidiary meetings, on 2 
smaller scale, covering specific banking functions, 
would be of value. They'd be attended by smaller 
groups interested in the particular subject. 

Give the small banks information on taxes. 


Lending Operations 


Have you any comment on lending operations of 
correspondents? 


The country bankers on the whole gave their 
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OK’s to the loan participation activity. Some 
raised @ question as to what might happen in the 
event of @ business recession. It was also sug- 
gested that some correspondents could approach 
participations more realistically and still be con- 
servative. 


A’ A RULE, there’s more talk than action. However, 
we rarely approach our correspondents on the mat- 
ter of lending operations. 

Their appraisals are usually too high as to tangible 
assets. This sometimes causes a later overestimation 
of the borrower with the local bank after the corre- 
spondent loan is satisfied or the property has changed 
hands. I think it would pay to temper their man’s 
judgment, or to have independent appraisals. 

Country banks are wondering how well the city bank 
will perform loan-wise, come the next big run-off of 
deposits, or the next depression. 

Our correspondents have followed an _ ultra-con- 
servative policy which, if followed with their city cus- 
tomers, would not, I think, be very productive. We be- 
lieve they could follow a more realistic policy and still 
be conservative and safe. 

[Now, on the “OK” side . . .] 

Our correspondents have repeatedly offered to co- 
operate with us in loans if the need arises. 

Conducted properly by the correspondents. 

The cooperation of our correspondents has been 
excellent. 

To date they have accepted our judgment, and loans 
are handled with a minimum of red tape. 

We have found our correspondents thorough in loan 
application examinations. They have good appraisers 
and approach an application impartially and scien- 
tifically. 

Our relations are very satisfactory. . . . They do a 
good job in helping us. . . . Excellent as they are... . 
We have had excellent service. 


Why Some Country Bankers 
Hold Back 


In your opinion, what prejudices, attitudes, customs, 
policies, or activities on the part of some country 
bankers prevent them from enjoying effective and 
profitable relations with their correspondents? How 
would you remedy this situation? 

There was a lively response to this question by 
bankers who obviously are taking full advantage 

of the correspondent relationship. In general 

these men suggested that the reason for their 

colleagues’ attitudes was lack of knowledge of 
the services available, and failure to use them. 

It was also pointed out that the city bank’s repre- 

sentatives should be qualified men who have 

something to offer and who can sell it—and men 

— of developing closer personal relation- 

ships. 

In the comments that follow, the suggestions 
for remedying the situation are printed in 
parentheses. 


AILURE TO visit correspondent banks and become 
well acquainted with the officer in charge of corre- 
spondent banking. (Encourage country banks to have 
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their officers do this, and also to attend conventions. ) 

Suspicion of branch banks. (It can’t be remedied.) 

They don’t know what the correspondent has to 
offer, and don’t take the trouble to find out. (Have 
correspondent representative point out his bank’s ser- 
vices in more detail.) 

Personality might be a factor. There’s no reason to 
expect a city banker to warm up to a “cold fish” or 
lead-bottomed country banker. 

Country bankers’ fear of losing business if they 
adopt the more efficient methods of correspondent 
banks. The country banker feels he’s inferior because 
of the contrast in size of operations. The old attitude 
that city banks can’t know the problems of country 
banks. (Correspondent’s representatives should have 
a better grasp of country bank problems; establish- 
ment of area information centers by correspondents to 
encourage personal and telephone contacts.) 

The attitude is due to “largeness vs. smallness” in 
opportunities to serve. Too often we hear, “That’s all 
right for big city banks, but . . .” (We small town 
bankers need to explore our own field.) 

Much of the criticism I’ve heard from country 
bankers is their own fault, I think. We’ve always found 
our bank friends anxious to help, and we shoot square 
with them, expecting and receiving the same in return. 
(It’s up to the country banker to do his part, too. That 
would cure most of his criticism.) 

Some correspondents “talk down” to country banks. 
This discourages effective relations. 

Too often the country bank’s board does not under- 
stand the usefulness of correspondents, and isn’t inter- 
ested in new ideas or methods. (It would be a great 
help to have a city bank representative meet with the 
board occasionally and explain its services.) 

Some country bankers are prone to fall into the 
human error of expecting something for nothing. (The 
country banker should sit down with his correspondent 
banker at least once a year to analyze his account and 
the services rendered to determine whether his account 
is maintained on a basis profitable to the correspondent. 
When he’s sure of that, he shouldn’t hesitate to ask for 
any reasonable help—and he’ll usually get it!) 

Ignorance and fundamental laziness of the country 
banker in adopting new ideas. (Offer opportunities for 
junior personnel to be trained in the larger bank. Pos- 
sibly four or six weeks courses in credits, new business 
development, etc.) 

They don’t ask for help. (Let them go to the corre- 
spondent bank and talk over their problems.) 

The “know-it-all” attitude, and the feeling that the 
city banker doesn’t understand their problems. (Per- 
sonal visits and explanation of services.) 

Procrastination, lack of experience, aloofness. (Keep 
up your paper; submit inspections and statements 
when wanted. Know your customer and his operations. ) 

Some country banks let themselves get into a rut, 
pursuing one policy and closing their minds to new 
and better policies, methods, etc. 

We know several country bankers who seem to be 
afraid of their correspondents, never ask them for 
anything, and never attend one of their conferences. We 
have the same troubles with out association meetings; 
however, we believe this attitude is lessening. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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21 Questions and Answers 


DID YOU MEET ANY OF THE SENIOR OFFICERS 
OR DEPARTMENT HEADS? 


Yes No No Reply 
1953 94.0% 3.0% 3.0% 
1945 62.7 3.0 34.3 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TAKEN THROUGH THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS OF YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANK? 


Yes No No Reply 
1953 79.0% 15.7% 5.3% 
1945 44.0 20.5 35.5 


HAVE ANY OF THESE DEPARTMENTS 
ACTUALLY HELPED YOU? 


DO THEY EVER CUT RATES IN ORDER TO OBTAIN LOANS? 


Yes No No Reply 
1953 3.3% 73.7% 23.0% 
1945 10.4 42.4 47.2 


DO THEY EVER PROTECT YOU ON ANY DIRECT APPLICATIONS 
THEY RECEIVE BY REFERRING THEM TO YOU 
OR OFFERING YOU PARTICIPATION ? 


Yes No No Reply 
1953 54.0% 29.7% 16.3% 
1945 19.8 72.0 8.2 


DO YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS SEND YOU CUSTOMERS? 


Yes No No Reply 
1953 36.0% 48.0% 16.0% 
1945 22.3 43.0 34.7 
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HAVE 
HOW OFTEN DO REPRESENTATIVES FROM Yes No No Reply ARR 
YOUR CORRESPONDENT CALL? 19538 71.0% 15.0% 14.0% REC 
1945 36.0 15.7 48.3 
Number of 
calls per Percent 
year of banks WHICH? 
1 21.6 19538 1945 
1—2 10.0 Investments (bonds and securities) 18.3% 14.0% HAVE 
3—4 10.7 Instalment credit .. , 4.0 1.0 
4 5.7 Operations ....... 4.0 2.3 
Over 4 5.7 Credit 3.0 1.8 
No reply 9.0 2.3 1.4 
——__ Safekeeping ...... 2.0 1.5 
Note—1945 survey indicated a yearly average of 2.022 calls—with a Commercial “4 
range of one call per month to one call in 10 years. Se eee eee ee 1.7 3.7 7 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE THEM CALL MORE FREQUENTLY ? aera eee 1.3 1.4 
Legal 1.3 A 
1953 41.3% 44.7% 14.0% 1.0 ol 
1945 32.3 26.7 41.0 1.0 Ste 
ARE THESE MEN EXPERIENCED BANK OPERATORS? 3 3 spon¢ 
Yes No No Reply tre 
1953 17.3% 10.8% 12.4% DURING THE PAST YEAR HAVE YOU ATTENDED count 
1945 44.2 11.3 44.5 A CLINIC OR CONFERENCE ARRANGED BY bilitie 
ONE OF YOUR CORRESPONDENTS? 
ARE THEY QUALIFIED AND AUTHORIZED TO MAKE Yes No No Reply 
DEFINITE. LOAN COMMITMENTS? 1953 29.7% 70.0% 0.3% et 
Yes No No Reply 1945 17.8 82.2 — : 
1953 29.3% 42.7% 28.0% . | 
1945 24.8 25.0 50.2 WOULD YOU LIKE TO ATTEND SUCH A MEETING? m 
Yes No No Reply te 
DO THEY UNDERSTAND COUNTRY BANK PROBLEMS? 1953 71.0% 5.7% 23.3% e 
~ No No Reply 1945 15.9 1.2 82.9 : 
1953 63.7% 14.7% 21.6% 1 
1945 33.4 12.0 54.6 DO YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS COMPETE ) 
WITH YOU FOR LOANS? b 
HAVE YOU EVER VISITED YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANK? Yes No No Reply , 
Yes es No Reply 1953 11.7% 83.0% 5.3% 
1958 94.3% 3.7% 2.0% 
1945 63.6 4.2 32.2 
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pO ANY OF YOUR LOCAL CUSTOMERS HAVE ACCOUNTS 
WITH YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS? 


Yes No No Reply 


1953 58.7% 34.0% 7.3% 
1945 36.4 32.0 31.6 


HAVE YOU FOUND YOUR CORRESPONDENT HELPFUL IN 
ARRANGING LOANS WHICH YOU CANNOT OR DO NOT 
REGULARLY MAKE—OVERSIZE OR UNUSUAL RISKS? 


Yes No No Reply 
1953 64.0% 16.0% 20.0% 
1945 35.2 19.0 45.8 


HAVE YOU EVER OFFERED YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANK 
PARTICIPATION IN LOANS WHICH YOU HAVE ORIGINATED ? 


Yes No No Reply 


1953 63.3% 15.7% 21.0% 
1945 31.0 32.1 36.9 


ON WHAT BASIS DO YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
COMPENSATE YOU FOR ORIGINATING LOANS 
AND GIVING THEM PARTICIPATION? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


State briefly what you think of the present corre- 
spondent banking system and what can be done to 
strengthen it and to improve the cooperation between 
country and city banks in meeting mutual responsi- 
bilities and opportunities in serving the public. 


From the answers to this final question it is 
evident that, despite criticisms previously re- 
ported in the questionnaire, country bankers on 
the whole are well satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. However, some feel that they should get 
to know better the city banks and their services, 
and use them more extensively. There should be 
closer cooperation, with less emphasis on bal- 
ances and entertainment and more on service. 
It is mentioned that some country bankers split 
balances with too many correspondents. Services 
are, therefore, necessarily limited or provided at 
a loss. 

It will be noted that to some extent this ques- 
tion has already been answered, but we publish 
the comments for their variety and suggestions. 


BELIEVE THAT cooperation is at a very high level. 
Have more clinics and more visitations by rotated 
Officers. 

The system on the whole is O.K. But there seems to 
be a tendency for both parties to take each other for 
granted and to follow the line of least resistance. 

Correspondent banks should give more assistance and 
less entertainment. Parties are fine, but most bankers 
want real help in doing a better job, and correspondent 
banks can only spend so much money. 

Some banks are doing a splendid job now. ... We 
are well pleased with the service we get. [Many banks 
made similar comment.]} 
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1953 1945 
None handled 22.0% —_ 
No compensation 9.3 3.4% 

Service charge 1.3 
Various rates 7 
Share of interest 10.3 
5.0 
1.7 
6.0 
7 


7 
41.6 


100.0 


DO YOUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS GIVE YOU A FEE FOR 
SERVICING LOANS MADE BY THEM IN YOUR TERRITORY 
IN WHICH YOU HAVE NO PARTICIPATION? 


1953 1945 


None handled — 
Yes 4 2.2% 
No 3 36.3 
No reply x 61.5 


Services offered by the correspondent banks are fine. 
As I see it, what’s needed is more use of the services 
by the country banks. [This comment was often 
repeated. | 

Correspondent banks can do much to eliminate the 
reticence of their bank depositors. There’s too much 
hesitancy by the small bankers to bring their problems 
to those whose horizons are much broader. 

Top officers should visit and get to know the small 
bankers in their own communities. 

If I did not think I had the best possible arrangement 
I would hunt until I found a better one. I believe it is 
just as important for the country banker to be 
acquainted with his city bank as the other way around. 
The country banker should spend the time and money 
to see the city boys once or twice a year anyway. 

Most of the city correspondents are thinking too 
much about the balance the country bank can or will 
keep and not enough about how they can serve. 

The present system is satisfactory, but more could 
be accomplished if groups of large banks could join 
together in programs for their correspondents. Too 
much emphasis is placed on the social side at conven- 
tions, etc. The same contacts could be made if host 
rooms were provided, with displays of services, and 
conferences. 

It is difficult to see how city banks could improve 
on their service to country banks as long as their 
primary purpose is to solicit correspondent balances. 
When they have a genuine interest in the welfare of 
the country bank, surely their attitude and their motive 
must change. 

Hold correspondent and country bank conferences in 
which the former makes a real effort to show that he 
is trying to help. 

I think the present system is wonderful. Perhaps 
well-arranged educational meetings, limited to small 
groups (with not too much emphasis on entertainment) 
would be well received by small country banks. 

At times the small banks try to split their business 
among too many correspondents. 
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Small Business Administration— The Budget 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


justify the use of that hack- 

neyed, tiresome expression, 
“something new has been added,” 
it is now, as a description of the 
program of the new Small Business 
Administration under Administrator 
William D. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell disclaims the idea 
that direct Federal lending is the 
primary cure, or even an important 
palliative, for the problems of smail 
business. He acknowledges the diffi- 
culties of obtaining adequate man- 
agement and of building up a small 
business under Federal tax laws 
which, in effect, swipe a small com- 
pany’s reserve before it is accumu- 
lated. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mitchell 
does not give up on trying to foster 
small business in spite of its enor- 
mous difficulties under current con- 
ditions. Instead he proposes to 
tackle this problem through organ- 
izing state and local effort, talent, 
and funds. SBA’s job, he says, is 
primarily to provide leadership. As 
one of his official associates said 
privately : 

“Our primary job is to get as- 
sistance to small business out of 
Washington and into the states and 
communities.” 

Mr. Mitchell said, in one of his 
first statements: “In carrying out 
my duty to provide necessary fi- 
nancial assistance to small business 
concerns, it is my firm intention to 
direct the efforts of the SBA pri- 
marily toward the development of 
methods by which private financiers 
will be enabled eventually to supply 
all the legitimate credit needs of 
small business.” 

This, said the Administrator, is a 
long-range program. In the interim, 
SBA will have to assist with some 
loans. That this long-range program 
is no mere fond but distant wish, 
however, Mr. Mitchell emphasized 


lk ever there was an occasion to 
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from the start. He began tours of 
the country to try to organize state- 
wide advisory boards which in turn 
would set up statewide pools of cap- 
ital and credit to supplement bank 
loans and such small assistance as 
SBA may give. 

“Tt is not enough to try to assist 
small business firms with their fi- 
nancial needs by means of Govern- 
ment loans. The job cannot be done 
by directives and handouts, finan- 
cial or otherwise, from Washington. 
It must be done through self-help 
and through the common efforts of 
people for the common good in their 
own communities and states,” said 
Administrator Mitchell. 

“SBA is prepared to do its part 
with the $55,000,000 revolving fund 
which the Congress provided for 
small business and disaster loans 
during the present fiscal year. But 
this is only a drop in the bucket 
compared to the total needs. If the 
entire $55,000,000 were released in 
loans to small firms at once, it 
would scarcely create a ripple in the 
national economy,” he added. 


SBA Administrator Mitchell 


Whereas many political men have 
blamed bankers for failing to pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation for 
the credit needs of small business, 
Mr. Mitchell specifically absolves 
commercial banks from this charge. 

“The financial problems of small 
business are such that they can- 
not always be met by banks and 
other private institutions because 
of legal and other restrictions,” he 
explained. “This is particularly true 
with respect to long-term credit. 

“Short-term and intermediate - 
term credit needs of small firms can 
usually be met by the banking sys- 
tem provided, of course, the needs 
are legitimate and the firms have 
sound credit. But there is a pressing 
need for long-term capital for small 
firms, to finance expansions, machin- 
ery, equipment, and the like. 

“As you are all aware, this need 
is more pressing because there was 
built up over the last 10 or 15 years 
a tax structure which prevents small 
firms from accumulating adequate 
reserves out of earnings to plow 
back into the business.” 


Mitchell Technique: 
Organize Aid Locally 


One of the first things Mr. Mitchell 
did when he was established in of- 
fice was to call in a large delegation 
of bankers and A.B.A. officials. He 
asked for their advice and cooper- 
ation. The delegation was headed 
by William F. Kelly, executive vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, Phil- 
adelphia, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Small Business Credit Commission. 
and it included three deputy mat- 
agers of the A.B,A. and six prom- 
inent bankers. 

That bankers should play a prom 
inent part in organizing credit pools, 
the Administrator made clear from 
the beginning. “I believe that the 
first step should be the formation 
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of state advisory boards, made up 
of representatives of bankers, busi- 
nessmen, and civic and educational 
leaders,” said Mr. Mitchell. 

These state advisory boards would 
assist in the creation of local pools 
of capital, under a pattern some- 
what like that of the Maine Develop- 
ment Corporation. “What we are 
trying to do,” he said, “is to tackle 
the problems of small business on 
the spot where those problems ex- 
ist—at the grass roots level.” 

It was also made clear that the 
SBA will be glad to avail itself of 
the techniques and services which 
the A.B.A. has provided for advis- 
ing and guiding small business, de- 
veloped through the A.B.A.’s Small 
Business Credit Commission. 


Shape Up Lending Policies 


Where SBA either lends or par- 
ticipates in lending to small busi- 
ness, it is likely to be guided by 
several policies, the exact wording 
of which was being worked out at 
the time of writing. 

Preference shall be given for loans 
which finance production or distri- 
bution of articles necessary to the 
military program, national defense, 
or essential civilian requirements. 

Applicants must be unable to ob- 
tain the financing on reasonable 
terms not only from a bank, but 
also from a bank’s correspondent, 
from any other private source of 
funds, or through a V-loan, and they 
must have been unable to place se- 
curities which would bring in the 
capital. 

All loans must be reasonably se- 
cured so as to assure their repay- 
ment. 

Loans will not be made for pay- 
ing off inadequately secured debts of 
a prospective borrower. 

Where SBA is asked for accom- 
modation after credit has been re- 
fused elsewhere, the agency will 
give first preference to a participa- 
tion in which the disbursement of 
the Government share of the funds 
is deferred. An immediate partici- 
pation will have preference over a 
direct loan. 


Cravens Begins 
RFC Liquidation 


Simultaneously with the beginning 
of the period, September 29, in 
which SBA could accept applica- 
tions for small business and dis- 
aster loans, RFC goes into liquida- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Foreign Aid—A Book Review 


HERBERT BRATTER 


XX to “foreign aid,” what this 
country needs is a good 6-page 
statement of appraisal and advice 
in 1-syllable words. On this hack- 
neyed subject Brookings Institu- 
tion has now given us 600 pages. 

In American Foreign Assistance, 
Messrs. William Adams Brown, 
Jr., and Redvers Opie have fur- 
nished us a scholarly narrative of 
our economic outpourings, wartime 
and postwar, from 1941 through 
1952. These gifts and loans, they 
calculate, approximated $94-bil- 
lion; yet nowhere in the book is 
there a table showing the compo- 
nents thereof. In the $94-billion 
the authors do not include our 
share of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram. Export-Import Bank loans 
are partly included, partly ex- 
cluded as not constituting assis- 
tance; nor does the total include 
U. S. gold and silver imports mo- 
tivated in part by foreign-aid con- 
siderations. Indeed, at the time 
when the U. S. was sterilizing gold 
imports as threatening inflation, 
one of this book’s authors defended 
the buying as a form of aid to 
Britain. Thus, $94-billion is a mini- 
mum total. 


L ITTLE of the book is devoted to 
wartime lend-lease. Mostly it is de- 
voted to postwar programs. The 
evolution of aid to Europe is here 
in much detail, from the time of 
emphasis on reconstruction to that 
of stress on mutual security. Aid 
to China, Japan, Korea, and under- 
developed lands receives separate 
discussion. 

The book cites the major errors 
of American approach to foreign 
economic aid: the slow shift from 
prewar neutrality; the underesti- 
mation of the size of the job at the 
war’s end; the series of “tempo- 
rary” programs. 

While the authors clearly clas- 
sify our mistakes of the past, they 
have little if anything to say about 
any mistakes on the part of aid re- 
cipients. The discussion of condi- 
tions imposed with U. S. aid— 
use of counterpart funds, hopeless 
insistence on European economic 
integration, interference with 


Europe’s East-West trade, insis- 
tence on encouraging free-enter- 
prise and free labor unions—will 
be read with favor in Europe but 
will hardly satisfy a large element 
in the Congress. Our mistakes in 
the giving are all here; but if the 
recipients made mistakes, they are 
recorded elsewhere. 

Messrs. Brown and Opie see the 
“dollar gap” as ending, but the 
need for U. S. aid as continuing 
rather indefinitely. Certainly this 
applies to Point IV aid, for the 
underdeveloped countries will be 
with us “for generations.” Sub- 
scribing to the prevailing Ameri- 
can objective of a fair field and no 
favor in international trade, the 
authors deem it essential that U. S. 
aid continue until British and 
other monetary reserves are re- 
stored to a comfortable level. With- 
out adequate reserves there can be 
no sound currency convertibility, 
and without convertibility no stable 
world trade. The book thus sup- 
ports the British thesis submitted 
to Washington last winter. The 
UK wants a new congressional ap- 
propriation for sterling stabiliza- 
tion. 


T ue propriety of using aid to 
coerce others to do what is in the 
interest of all is questioned, in- 
cluding the unilateral right to end 
aid without consultation. Instead, 
the book pleads for “dignified col- 
laboration.” For a reconstructed 
world economic system it lists four 
requirements that must be heeded 
by the U. S. A. and others, and 
they are all difficult: (1) domestic 
policies that will keep external ac- 
counts balanced; (2) easier inter- 
national flow of goods; (3) in- 
creased foreign monetary reserves, 
and (4) a rebuilt international 
investment network. Until these 
four points are fulfilled, other 
countries won’t be securely self- 
supporting, say the authors. The 
road stretches far ahead. 

Prior to joining Brookings in 
1946, Professor Brown authored 
several distinguished works on 
England and the gold standard. 
Dr. Opie, wartime Economic Coun- 
selor of the British Embassy and 
now a U. S. citizen, has been with 
Brookings since 1947. 
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THE REESE FAMILY—Standing behind Mr. and Mrs. Reese, who are seated in the photo above, is, at left, their oldest son, 

John Gilbert Reese. On her father’s arm and looking down at the Great Dane “Duke” is the family’s first grandchild, 

6-month-old Martha Grace Reese. Next, standing, is Mrs. John Gilbert Reese. Seated on the arm of her mother’s chair 

is Thekla Alice Reese, and on the extreme right is David E. Reese. Absent from the group is Mrs. John D. Lewis, daughter, 
of Perrysburg, Ohio, mother of the second grandchild born last August 


MEET PRESIDENT REESE 


first time, or the second or the 

third, is apt to get an impres- 
sion that Ev is delighted to see him 
and has been looking forward to 
the occasion for weeks. This would 
be an accurate impression because 
the new president of the American 
Bankers Association likes people and 
vice versa. 

Almost all business and financial 
leaders today believe earnestly in 
good public relations. Many preach 
the gospel of good public relations, 


\ NYONE meeting Ev Reese for the 
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strive for grace and hire expert 
guidance and counsel, but Ev prac- 
tices his faith personally and daily. 

Whether the subject is world 
trade, the future of American free 
enterprise, the trend of consumer 
credit, or the hiring of a new em- 
ployee, his approach to it is via the 
human element. 

Like most bankers he often stops 
at the bank after hours, when the 
place is deserted. 

“I go there,” said Ev, “full of 
determination to complete some neg- 


lected or forgotten task, but I find 
certain factors keep weakening my 
determination. The desks and sur- 
roundings are the same. Everything 
is neat and clean and in perfect or- 
der, but something is missing, some- 
thing that is emphasized in noises 
unnoticed in banking hours. The 
hum of the water-cooler, for in- 
stance, and the sound of my own 
footsteps, the shuffling of papers, all 
these things accentuate the missing 
ingredient of our bank.” 

Of course, it’s not hard to guess 
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what is lacking in this picture. It 
is people, his customers and asso- 
ciates, all occupied with the busi- 
ness of banking. 

“It is people,” he said, “who make 
banking an interesting and exciting 
career. People in all work and walks 
of life contribute to the operation 
of a busy bank.” 


Banking as a Career 


President Reese’s creed on bank- 
ing as a career can be summed up 


this way: 


“A successful banking career must 
be based upon a genuine liking of 
people. I believe that it is possible 
to gather together and patiently 
train good people who will enjoy 
bank work. I also feel that in spite 
of the present competition for per- 
sonnel there are ways of recruiting 
competent people. 

“The best way, of course, is 
through your own satisfied associ- 
ates. If they like to work with you 
they will tell others and it will bring 
applicants. 

“Good bank operations begin and 
end with people. Physical facilities 
and mechanical aids supplement and 
are essential, but the human element 
is the final determining factor. 

“The permanent nature of bank 
work offers security; the intelligence 
required presents a personal chal- 
lenge; the prestige that accrues 
offers personal dignity; the oppor- 
tunities afford a professional career 
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THE BANK—The Park National Bank has two branches—one in Hebron Ohio, 
and one in Kirkersville 


without the need of a specialized 
education. 

“I emphasize training of associ- 
ates as a means of keeping them in- 
terested in their work. People are 
happy when they feel they are com- 
petent and know their work is fill- 
ing a useful and human need. 

“As far as the public is concerned 
each member of the bank team is 
the bank. It is important that we 


The new A.B.A. president (left) with one of his bank’s customers, Raymond L. 
Hull, proprietor of a wallpaper store in Newark 
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as bankers make a determined ef- 
fort to present an intelligent, alert 
and informed group of associates to 
serve our respective communities.” 


Community Service 


The responsibilities of free enter- 
prise enter into Ev Reese’s conver- 
sation and speeches more frequently 
than the rights and privileges. 

And here again, he practices what 
he preaches. 

He was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping the small business clinic. 
In June 1949, in the Life-Science 
Auditorium of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, 180 businessmen 
of Licking County met to hear a 
program of distinguished author- 
ities on accounting, advertising, dis- 
plays, store modernization, how to 
use the facilities of the Department 
of Commerce, how to sell, and the 
current condition of business. 

There had been a_ well-planned 
program of advance publicity and 
the conference was a sell-out. Those 
attending represented 32 different 
kinds of business, and the results 
were so successful that the clinic 
has been repeated. It also served as 
a model for similar clinics in‘ other 
localities. 


A Practical Optimist 


On America, our relations abroad 
and the future of free economy, Ev 
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Reese is a thoroughly practical op- 
timist. No one can hear him discuss 
these larger subjects without hav- 
ing one’s own faith rekindled. 

“In our hearts we pray for peace,” 
he said, “and a return of a free and 
favorable economic climate. But in 
many of our heads is fear that this 
will bring a recession. We now have 
an opportunity to prove that re- 
sponsible free enterprise cannot only 
maintain and defend, but improve, 
our way of life. 

“Already doubt is being expressed 
that good business can continue. 
There is a feeling that we will be 
producing beyond our ability to sell 
and finance—that any curtailment of 
defense preparations will bring a se- 
vere drop in business. 

“This suspicion must be proved 
wrong. Business interests, including 
bankers, must see that high produc- 
tion and broad distribution continue 
in spite of all handicaps, including 


the possible end of any kind of a 
war. 

“Actually, at present the impossi- 
ble is being accomplished. At the 
same time we are carrying on the 
operation of the cold war, the prepa- 
ration for a hot war, and the produc- 
tion and distribution of tremendous 
amounts of civilian goods. We must 
be just as resourceful in producing 
and finding a way to reach the 
masses with peacetime goods and 
services as in preparation for war. 

“We need a new vision of a high 
standard of living: creating more 
jobs by solving our road problems; 
diverting manpower into fields of 
research; providing better medical 
and dental care; and supplying more 
and better education for more peo- 
ple, old as well as young,” Mr. Reese 
asserted. “We must give a new 
meaning to the phrase ‘high stand- 
ard of living.’ 

“Every nation, including Russia, 


Mr. Reese (right) on his farm between Newark and Granville talking corn crop 
prospects with a neighbor, Wheeler O. Wright 


has always striven for a higher 
standard of living. Our system has 
been more successful than any other 
yet tried. We are accomplishing 
more for more people. But we have 
the resources and the incentive sys. 
tem to develop the resourcefulness 
of our people to accomplish stil] 
more.” 


A Program 

Mr. Reese suggests a seven-point 
program for bankers: 

(1) Be completely sold on the en- 
tire free enterprise system and un- 
derstand why. 

(2) Be the spokesmen of the sys- 
tem to the general public. 

(3) Soundly and _ constructively 
finance business and_ individuals, 
both large and small, to improve 
production and broaden distribution, 

(4) Help in the restraint of 
credit, if that is necessary, to pre- 
vent unsound expansion of either 
production or consumption. 

(5) Teach the value of thrift and 
reserves. 

(6) Rejuvenate U. S. Savings 
Bond selling efforts so as to increase 
the amount of Government debt out 
of the inflationary channels. 

(7) Back up those in Government 
who are trying to reduce expenses, 
cut taxes, eliminate bureaucracy, 
and foster a democratic form of 
government. 

He believes that our system of 
private enterprise must prove itself 
as being able to function well in 
peacetime as well as wartime. He 
feels that bankers, being at the 
heart of business, must be willing 
to work and struggle for the system 
which they believe is the best be- 
cause it provides the most for the 
most. 


In Recent Talks 

In his talks, the new president 
reveals very positive and construc- 
tive opinions on important banking 
questions. 

For example, on small business: 

“We should so effectively serve 
the interests of small business that 
the demand for Government credit 
or guaranty of loans will be mean- 
ingless. The recent hearings before 
congressional committees and the 
creation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should make us appre- 
ciate the significance of the groups 
that contend that our banks cannot 


. meet all the credit requirements of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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BANK DIRECTORS 


Directors Meetings and Fees 


This is the second in a series of 
articles by the president of the Som- 
erville National Bank, Somerville, 
Massachusetts. The first, which ap- 
peared last month, was on “Proper 
Audit Procedure and Control.” Mr. 
McDavitt is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association. 


rectors, the bank director is em- 

ployed by the stockholder of the 
bank, and he represents the. stock- 
holder. This simple fact of business 
life should not be overlooked, as it 
frequently is, or ignored as it some- 
times is. 

This underemphasis of stock- 
holder interest may, perhaps, he ex- 
plained by the fact that the bank 
director occupies a distinction and 
responsibility which are unique 
among directorships, for he is also 
a trustee for those who deposit their 
money in his bank. Since, out of 
each dollar that the bank uses, about 
9 cents belongs to the depositors 
and only about 10 cents to the stock- 
holders, it is apparent that his func- 
tion as a trustee is likely to seem 
nine times more important than his 
duty to his stockholder. 

Furthermore, the interests of the 
stockholders and the interests of 
the depositors may not only differ 
but even conflict. So, the bank di- 
rector is likely to find himself at- 
tempting to carry water on both 
shoulders. Over the years a lot of 
bank directors have spilled both 
buckets. 


I’ common with all corporate di- 


Lo, the Stockholder 


However, since the advent of Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance, together with 
over-all improvement in bank man- 
agement and similarly improved su- 
Pervisory techniques, the depositor’s 
bucket, since 1932, has been reason- 
ably steady. The same cannot be 
said for the stockholder’s bucket. 

Bank stocks normally are selling 
at a discount from book value of 20 
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percent to 33 percent. Yet industrial 
stocks often sell at twice or even 
three times (DuPont for example) 
book value. This situation should be 
considered by every bank board in 
the country. Some bank boards did 
just that, and, when they discovered 
that their banks were worth more 
dead than alive, they discharged 
their stockholder’s obligation by sell- 
ing the bank. 

This example of a single, yet fun- 
damental banking problem makes it 
apparent that there is plenty of grist 
for the bank directors’ meeting to 
grind. Other fundamental problems 
for the board to contemplate in- 
clude: proper capitalization; proper 
reserves (about which more will be 
said later); competition from “mu- 
tual” (no stockholders) institutions; 
“hard money” policy and so on, to 
mention only a few policy matters 
which are not routine. With the ex- 
perience, training, and ability pres- 
ent at bank board meetings, there 
is no question that solutions to these 
problems will be developed. 


Number of Board Members 


One of the more frequent ques- 
tions when bank boards are dis- 
cussed is: “How many should be 
elected?” The law for national 
banks says that there must be “at 
least five but not more than 25 di- 
rectors.” Recently, a large group 
of banks replied to a questionnaire 
about bank boards. This survey 
showed the number of members was: 


*Small *Medium 
Banks Banks 


Number of 
Directors 
Range 

(smallest- 

largest) 
Median 
number 11 15 21 
* Note: Designations for this survey: 
“small” up to $15-million: “medium” 
$15- to $50-million; “large” over $50- 
million. 


*Large 
Banks 


5-19 10-25 17-25 


The proper number is probably 
best determined by the degree that 


the board utilizes committee organ- 
ization, and, of course, the number 
of acceptable men who can qualify. 


Committee Organization 


The survey showed that the larger 
the bank, the larger the board is 
likely to be, and the larger the board 
the more necessary it becomes to 
operate through committees. Con- 
versely, the smaller the bank, the 
smaller the board, indicating fewer 
committees, and more work for the 
full board. 

If committees are used they would 
be likely to include: 

(1) The executive committee; (2) 
the loan committee, sometimes sub- 
divided for such functions as real 
estate loans, consumer credit loans, 
etc.; (3) the investment committee; 
(4) the auditing (or examining) 
committee; (5) the trust commit- 
tee; (6) the public relations (or 
business development) committee. 

Many other committees are named. 
but the elimination of any or even 
all of these committees simply re- 
turns responsibility to the board as 
a whole. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the bank di- 
rector cannot delegate his responsi- 
bility to anyone. Therefore, all the 
work performed by the various com- 
mittees must, in the final analysis 
be approved, or disapproved, by the 
board itself. This is exceedingly im- 
portant. 


Frequency of Meetings 

Since most banks are competitive 
and must render adequate service 
to their customers, it is necessary 
for the board to meet “often enough” 
to permit the officers of the bank to 
carry on without delaying customers 
unduly while the board makes a pol- 
icy decision. For small banks with 
no committee subdivisions, “often 
enough” would mean very often, but 
in large banks with full committee 
organizations not so often. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


‘(Fost of the economic forecasts recently sound a 
M good deal like the ancient responses of the 
oracle of Delphi. They are carefully constructed 
to be read both ways. Recognizing the continued high 
volume of business output, the low figures for unem- 
ployment, the rather remarkable growth in personal 
savings, and the very moderate rise in the cost of 
living, most of the forecasts are optimistic that no 
more than a moderate recession is to be anticipated, 
and even that may be somewhat delayed. 

Nevertheless, there are hints that perhaps impetus 
rather than real motive power is now responsible for 
keeping the machine going, and impetus without new 
driving force must slacken. The Administration in 
Washington has a task force headed by Dr. Arthur 
Burns, the President’s economic adviser, which is 
gathering countrywide data with a view to applying 
remedial actions when and where slackening can be 
discovered. 

However, there is pretty general agreement that 
there is little danger of further inflation, and perhaps 
it is this which has apparently resulted in the better 
and more stabilized character of the present market 
for Government securities. Any sharp further decline 
in the prices for the longer bonds is not now expected. 
The shorter-term issues, whose prices are closely tied 
to money rates, have the benefit of the watchfulness 
of the Federal Reserve authorities and the very evident 
intention of the Open Market Committee to provide 
bank reserves in accordance with legitimate business 
requirements. A good deal of the uncertainty which 


prevailed in the market earlier this year has been re-- 


moved. 

Under these conditions the individual bank might 
now adjust its Government portfolio in line with its 
particular requirements. In many cases this could 
mean less insistence on the shortest maturities and 
somewhat more attention to the value of the safest 
recurring annual income for a longer period than one 
year. 


Debt Limitation Spurs Economy Drive 


By late August the drive for rigid economy in all 
the departments of the Government, which was in- 
tensified when Congress refused to raise the debt limit, 
appeared to be having excellent results. On August 27 
the Secretary of the Treasury told a press conference 
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that “the essential turning point toward a balanced 
budget” seemed to have been reached. A revision of 
the estimates of anticipated expenses, made in May, 
had resulted in lowering the expected outgo by about 
$2-billion, with the result that the expected budget 
deficit of $5.8-billion for the fiscal year 1953-1954 might 
be reduced to $3.8-billion. These are the estimates for 
the administrative budget. The cash budget should he 
very nearly in balance so that the amount of new cash 
financing should not be as great as had been previously 
expected. 

While pointing out that the Treasury would almost 
certainly again ask Congress, when it convened in Jan. 
uary, for some extension of the debt limit, the Seere. 
tary seemed optimistic that funds available might he 
sufficient to care for the needs of the Treasury for the 
remainder of 1953. Should this prove to be the case, 
what new cash financing was necessary should not ex- 
ceed the $2-billion yet available within the present debt 
limit of $275-billion. 

With nearly $8-billion in the general fund at the end 
of August and with the expectation that income and 
expense for September—when tax payments are due— 
will about balance in spite of the necessity of paying 
off the $800,000,000 of tax anticipation bills due on the 
15th, the deficit for the last three months of the year 
should be cared for from the balance in the general 
fund plus new financing within the $2-billion limit. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury commented, some- 
thing might upset the applecart: such, for example, as 
unusually heavy purchases of agricultural products by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Nevertheless, that 
at last the earnest efforts of the Administration to 
bring the budget into balance, despite their inheritance 
from the previous management, show signs of success 
is something too long awaited. It was decidedly the 
best news of the month. 


Treasury Offers a Bargain 


Following the very successful rollover of the $2.8- 
billion of the 2 percent certificates which matured on 
August 15 and the excellent reception by the market 
of the newly issued 1-year 25% percent certificates which 
rose to about 1008/32 (about a 2.40 percent yield) 
early in September, the Treasury found an answer to 
its next problem. 

That problem was not only to persuade holders of 
the nearly $8-billion 2 percent bonds maturing on Sep- 
tember 15 to exchange their bonds for a new obliga- 
tion and not ask for cash payment but also to try and 
get as many holders as possible to accept some exten- 
sion of maturity. This was done by offering a new 
1-year 254 percent certificate to those unwilling to take 
a longer-term obligation. To those willing to stretch 
the maturity somewhat, a 2% percent note was avail- 
able for a 314-year period. 

The last time such a “split” offering was made was 
in February. Then $9-billion of 1% percent certificates 
matured and were replaced with about $8-billion of 
new 1-year 21% percent certificates while only $620; 
000,000 of 21% percent bonds due December 15, 1958, 
was taken. Less than 7 percent of the holders of the 
February maturity were willing to take the longer 
maturity. At that time, however, the Government bond 
market had shown no evidence of any reasonable sta- 
bilization and the attitude of the Federal Reserve au- 
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thorities was thought to be uncertain. Now, especially 
since member bank reserve requirements were lowered 
in July, there seems to be more confidence in market 
stability. The 2% notes should be worth a premium of 
6/32 to 8/32, and perhaps even more. They are de- 
cidediy attractive both from a yield and maturity 
standpoint. 

Commercial banks held about $3.7-billion of the ma- 
turing bonds. “All others” (chiefly corporations) had 
$3-billion. The Federal Reserve owned $870,000,000. 
Even recognizing the preference of this group of holders 
for early maturing obligations, there was a very much 
larger acceptance of the longer issue than was true in 
February. The 2% percent rate of return is only %& 
percent lower than what can be obtained now from the 
longer 214 percent and 2% percent bonds. The ma- 
turity is only 24% years longer than the 25 percent 
certificates. 

Final results of the two offerings were $4,722,506,- 
000 in subscriptions to the 25, percent certificates and 
$3,000,247,000 to the 2% percent notes, the latter fig- 
ure being about 40 percent of the total subscriptions. 


Refinancing for the Balance of 1953 


Probably this offering sets the pattern for December, 
when $10.5-billion of 4% percent notes falls due. Other 
than Treasury bills, there are no other maturities until 
next February. At some time, possibly in October, 
some new cash financing will be necessary. This is 
expected to take the form of tax anticipation paper 
with a maturity next June. 

What conditions will be during November is pure 
guesswork, but it is not guesswork to anticipate that 
the Treasury will again try to stretch out the maturity 
of the debt as far as it can. 


Necessary Market Adjustments to New notes 


After showing some strength in the first week in 
August, the following two weeks recorded minor de- 
clines in the prices for most of the intermediate and 
longer-term issues, although market activity was at a 
very low ebb. Then, with the announcement of the 
terms of the new exchange refinancing, the longer-term 
bonds were marked down. This could hardly fail to 
be the case. A rate of 2% percent, or slightly less, 
was now available for a 34-year period. This rate 
compares with only a little more or a little less than 
3 percent for maturities from nine to 19 years. It 
would seem that the longer issues would have to drop 
somewhat to widen the yield spread unless the price 
of the new 2% percent notes rises to or above 10014. 

Banks, which have not yet completed their portfolio 
adjustments for the establishment of losses with tax 
savings in view, can now replace or even improve cou- 
pons on a most conservative maturity basis. For the 
present, the longer bonds have little attraction except 
for the 314 percent issue 1983/78. 


Open Market Committee Buys Some Bills 
Perhaps as further proof of money market watchful- 
ness the Open Market Committee unexpectedly acquired 
$44,000,000 Treasury bills in the week ending August 
19, $9,000,000 more in the following week, and $50,- 
000,000 a week later. Of the total taken, $53,000,000 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


S the dog days receded into the Fall business 

season there was still some uncertainty in the 

underwriting circles about going yields, particularly 
in the field of corporate financing. 

Indications would seem to be, however, that the 
fiscal authorities have established an effective ceiling 
on Treasury interest rates and that, therefore, the 
yield structure should remain stable in the other 
segments of the investment markets so long as gen- 
eral credit and business conditions remain in their 
present status of flexible stability. 

For the rest of the year, offerings of new securi- 
ties will be heavy. The municipal calendar especially 
is one of the heaviest on record. Only time can tell 
the markets’ absorptive qualities for these new de- 
mands for money. 

Meanwhile, the new Institutional Investors Fund, 
in which more than 60 New York State savings 
banks participate, issued its first report, showing 
that since it began operating some $4,500,000 had 
been invested in common stocks. The larger mutual 
banks do not belong to this pool and have made 
independent equity investments of their own on an 
equally modest scale. 


Two other special features deserve mention. One 
was the approval by directors of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. of an issue up to $625,- 
000,000 in convertible debentures, the largest single 
piece of financing ever proposed by a corporation. 
It tops the previous record, also set by A. T. & T. a 
year ago, when the company sold $498,656,000 of 
debentures. 

The other concerns American Diamond Mining 
Corp., somewhat unique in its field. The company 
holds leases on diamontiferous land near Murfrees- 
boro, Arkansas, the only diamond producing state. 
After three years of surveys, directors told stock- 
holders, a plant will be erected and a new under- 
writing is being negotiated for the sale of stock. 


Wane prices receded, trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange in August was slightly larger 
than in July, and the largest for the month since 
1951. Stocks traded totaled 23,892,939 shares, 
against 22,233,978 in July, and 20,904,978 in August 
1952. 

Flotations of new securities in August dropped 
to the smallest aggregate for any month in more 
than a year. Bond financing was the smallest since 
March of last year. Stock underwritings fell to the 
lowest figure since February 1951. 

Bond offerings were $492,999,000 in August, of 
which state and municipal financing accounted for 
about 37 percent. But for the first eight months, 
the bond total was $5,610,655,000 for 739 issues, 
against $5,374,797,000 for 587 issues last year. 

Stock offerings in August were only $22,430,000. 
For the first eight months, stock underwritings 
totaled $514,719,000 for 104 issues, which compares 
with $793,469,000 for 136 issues-in the comparable 
period of last year. 
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This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEY of BANKING’S staff. 


MONTHLY REPORT TO 
DIRECTORS 


of the method used 
by the NATIONAL BANK OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, Cambridge, Ohio, to keep its 
directors informed comes to BANK- 
ING from Miss Galena R. Barton, 
cashier and auditor. 

“Since our bank was organized in 
May 1950,” says Miss Barton, “we 
have an entirely new board of direc- 
tors. To provide the members with 
adequate information, we began, in 
November 1951, preparing an offi- 
cers’ monthly report, using A.B.A. 
Form 13. From the original five 
pages we have expanded it to 20 or 
more pages a month. It is prepared 
on a duplicopy machine, bound in a 
folder, and a copy is given or mailed 
to each director the week preceding 
the monthly meeting. This method 
enables the board members to be 
prepared to discuss the report at 
the meeting. 

“The first group of schedules gives 
an account of the condition of the 
bank. The comparative statement 
reflects whether the bank is making 
progress. Some of the schedules 
stress the safety of customers’ funds, 
and the protection provided for the 
stockholders’ investment. 

“The bond schedules present facts 
concerning the investment portfolio. 
Because of changing market prices, 
one schedule compares market with 
book value, and shows appreciation 
or depreciation. 

“The ‘Comparison of Funds Em- 
ployed’ portrays how well we are 
using the funds available. As the 
new directors are not well versed 
in the past history of the bank, they 
find the five-year comparison valu- 
able. 

“Another group of schedules per- 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations... Advertising . . . Promotion 


tains to earnings and related mat- 
ters, and makes a comparison with 
the previous year. Twice a year we 
compare actual income and expense 
with budget figures. 

“The loan department schedules 
contain interesting information 
about this vital department. The 
board pays particular attention to 
the list of past due loans. 

“The semiannual analyses of our 
accounts are included in the June 
report. Overdrafts, new and closed 
accounts, etc., are reported by the 
bookkeeping departments. Almost 
every month we have special reports 
on timely subjects. 

“The schedules and some of the 
reports are prepared by employees 
in the various departments. The re- 
port is then assembled and comments 
written by the cashier. 

“Our directors take a keen inter- 
est in the report, and feel that it 
assists them in guiding the affairs of 
the bank safely and profitably.” 

The reports contain these items, 
under various schedules: compara- 
tive statement of condition and com- 


ments on it; comparison of average 
figures; reserve position; liquidity 
position; balance sheet ratios; capi- 
tal cushion; reserves; bonds by ma- 
turity ; bonds purchased; bonds sold; 
market price of U.S. Government 
bond portfolio; comparison of funds 
employed; funds employed _per- 
centages; five-year comparison of 
important figures; comparative 
statement of profit and loss; oper- 
ating income; comments on state- 
ment of profit and loss. 

Also, recoveries and nonrecurring 
profits; losses and nonrecurring 
charges; comparison of budget with 
actual figures; comments on this 
item; important loans’ granted; 
large loan payments; loan depart- 
ment report; loans one to 30 days 
past due; loans for attention of 
board; personal loan department 
report; analysis of personal loan 
accounts; comments thereon; analy- 
sis of other, collateral, and real 
estate loans; comments on this 
analysis. 

Also, analysis of active checking 
accounts, active savings accounts, 


Claremont (N.H.) National Bank promoted its Vacation Club by decorating 
the lobby with travel posters. “The promotion was well worth the effort,” 
reports Cashier Ralph V. Crosby 
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and combined checking and savings 
accounts; comments; overdrafts ; 
important new and closed accounts; 
number of accounts, etc.; report of 
commercial tellers; volume of work 
through proof machine; analysis of 
month's daily statement; accounts 
over $10,000; comparison of finan- 
cial institutions in Cambridge; com- 
ments thereon. 


MECHANICAL FILING 


ECHANICAL filing has given the 
M central information files of THE 
WInTERS NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY of Dayton, Ohio, 
increased reference capacity in ap- 
proximately 60 percent less space, 
reports Supervisor Josephine Steger. 

At present there are approximate- 
ly 156,000 reference cards in the files 
for the savings, commercial banking, 
trust and bond departments. They 
are kept in alphabetical sequence ac- 
cording to the signatures under 
which they are entered. 

In the equipment used the trays 
of account cards are set on an end- 
less belt passing both sides of the 
unit, under its floor, and across the 
top where they are within easy 
reach of the operator, Mrs. Steger 
explains. By controlling the move- 
ment of the belt with a foot pedal, 
the operator brings to her the card 
she wants. Each filer is set up as a 
complete work station; each has its 
own telephone extension. 

In the bank’s internal telephone 
directory extensions for the central 
information files are listed accord- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Central information files, The Winters 
National Bank and Trust Co., Dayton, O. 
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Get the Most From Your Equipment 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


Last month MR. SHEPHERD dis- 
cussed several basic factors in the 
full utilization of bank machines, 
emphasizing proper maintenance, 
training of operators, and the im- 
portance of buying with an eye to 
possible future needs. This month 
he suggests many varied uses for 
certain equipment, and future arti- 
cles will continue the discussion. 
The author is vice-president and 
comptroller of the Haverhill Mass- 
achusetts National Bank and presi- 
dent of N. T. Shepherd Associates, 
bank auditors and management con- 
sultants, Haverhill. 


ET’s consider your stenciling 
equipment. What do you use it 
for now? More important, for what 
other purposes can you use it? 
Many banks have only one job 
for it—the addressing of monthly 
statements, one or two days a month. 
Then it remains idle until the next 
month’s run. 

How about using it to run off 
safe deposit rental bills? Boxes are 
taken on an annual basis and the 
charges are usually static. Plates 
can be made up to provide all the 
necessary data—name, address, box 
number, due date, tax, rent, and 
total due. The bills can be run off 
for anniversary date billings, either 
single or duplicate, and placed in 
window envelopes for easy mailing. 

Past due rents can be so indicated 
either by a “past due” stamp or 
by colored forms. Plates made up 
as boxes are rented are good until 
the boxes are closed, always assur- 
ing correct name, address, etc., with 
the exception of occasional change 
of address. 

By the same token, if you own 
the building and rent office space 
to tenants, rents are generally billed 
monthly, tenants are with you for 
long periods, and rates fluctuate 
little. Here again, plates can indi- 
cate all the information necessary, 
and monthly bills can be run off 
with detail from one impression. 
If they are mailed, use window en- 
velopes, for with a five-line plate 
only the name and address will 


show. No special window envelopes 
will be necessary; regular, standard 
cuts are satisfactory. 

In most banks today we find that 
in the loan department demand loan 
and mortgage loan principal and/or 
interest payments are billed on a 
regular monthly basis. In many 
instances, invoices are prepared for 
billing either by pen and ink or 
typewriter. Both methods are cum- 
bersome and slow and, of necessity, 
the loan department may be re- 
quired to fill in the amounts due. 
However, the forms can be stenciled 
for name, address, and loan number 
by other personnel from plates made 
up for each note as they are placed 
on the books. 


Employee Records 


We have seen drawers full of rub- 
ber stamps, each with the name and 
address of an employee, for use in 
preparing weekly time cards and 
payroll records. One can well realize 
the effort and wasted manpower in 
hand processing such records. A 
stencil plate for each employee will 
eliminate wasted motion and serve 
many useful purposes, such as di- 
recting special notices and other 
material to the staff. 

With a selector attachment we 
are able to run off special classifica- 
tions of depositors. Types of busi- 
ness, personal account depositors, 
professional groups, city employees, 
charitable, club, and association 
groups may be #pecially selected for 
direct mail advertising or mailing 
of some particular informative ma- 
terial. The selector is helpful, too, 
when running off monthly state- 
ments so that a different colored 
statement can be used to indicate 
statements to be mailed and state- 
ments to be held and called for at 
the bank. This eliminates separate 
stenciling runs, later collating, and 
separate hand-marking for identifi- 
cation. 

Every bank has customers who 
require daily advices, notices or 
correspondence, and departments 
that have daily customer or account 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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The Potential for ELECTRONICS 


Below is the first report of the 
Committee on Electronics of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, 
American Bankers Association. Its 
chairman is JOSEPH EARL PERRY, 
president of the Newton Savings 
Bank, Newton, Massachusetts, and 
its other members are GUSTAVE 
BOTTNER, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Dry Dock Savings Bank, 
New York City; WALTER F. CLow, 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Chicago; and RoBert F. MAr- 
CHANT, vice-president and treasurer, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York. 

It was found desirable to set up 
such a committee in the Savings 
and Mortgage Division because of 
the vastly increased savings de- 
posits and number of depositors in 
the country, and because of the 
greatly accelerated mortgage activ- 
ity of the nation’s banks, requiring 
a volume of clerical work that is 
rapidly outgrowing even the most 
modern facilities. 


HIs is the first report of a new 
appointed to study 

the progress and prospects of 
a fascinating, bewildering new world 
still in the process of creation. 

The long trek of the banking 
world, from the sedate days of the 
quill pen, bound ledgers, and stand- 
up desks to the incredible present, 


started slowly but gathered speed 
by such leaps and bounds as the in- 
vasion of the typewriter, adding 
machine, computing machine, women 
workers, loose-leaf systems, punch 
cards, microfilming, and electronics. 
The pace has reached such a cre- 
scendo that this committee hopes to 
serve as a liaison-catalyst to try to 
bring together those bankers who do 
not know what the inventors and 
manufacturers are making available 
and those inventors and manufac- 
turers who do not know what the 
banking world needs. 

Basically, banking still maintains 
its unchanging three-part functions 
of assembling money, investing it, 
and returning it to its owners on 
demand. In volume, range of ser- 
vice, and intricacy of operation it 
has grown almost beyond human 
comprehension, but the greatest 
changes have come in its mechanical 
operations. Great as these are, they 
may still be in their infancy, just 
as its newest wonder worker, elec- 
tronics, is still in its infancy. 

The committee has started with 
the broad, and perhaps over-san- 
guine, assumption that the inventors 
and manufacturers can create equip- 
ment to perform any and every func- 
tion the bankers may request, so 
the first step is to have the bankers 
decide what they want the inventors 
and manufacturers to provide. 


As one writer* has stated, there 
are electronic machines already in 
existence that can do the following 
things at speeds which surpass hu- 
man imagination: (1) learn what 
you tell them; (2) apply the instruc- 
tions when needed; (3) read and 
remember numbers; (4) add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, and round 
off; (5) look up numbers in tables; 
(6) look at a result, and make a 
choice; (7) do long chains of these 
operations one after another; (8) 
write out an answer; (9) make sure 
the answer is right; (10) sort or 
arrange in alphabetic or numeric 
sequence; (11) know that one prob- 
lem is finished, and turn to another; 
(12) determine most of their own 
instructions; (13) work unattended. 


A Present Weakness 


The current, and probably tran- 
sient, weakness in this prospect is 
the high initial investment cost and 
the fact that all material has to be 
preprocessed. If there are many 
repetitive operations to be _per- 
formed, real economy of time and 
experience is possible, but in a con- 
siderable part of banking there are 
relatively few repetitive operations, 
and by the time the preprocessing is 
comlpeted most of the work is al- 
ready done. The heavy initial ex- 
pense makes these machines uneco- 
nomic unless they can be operated 
quite continuously at full capacity 
and can take the place of several 
human operators. However, much 
of the initial expense results from 
the necessity for disproportionate 
research and design and the absence 
of mass production. As the industry 
passes beyond the early experi- 
mental stages it should be possible 
to produce in volume simpler equip- 
ment to handle all except the most 
complicated operations. Even with 


*Raloh W. Fairbanks in “Electronics 


* jn the Modern Office,” in September- 
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these qualifications, the committee’s 
assumption that the inventors and 
manufacturers can furnish anything 
the bankers want is sufficiently ac- 
curate to serve as a challenge to the 
bankers to analyze their needs and 
exercise their imaginations. The 
manufacturers admit freely that they 
are secking this sort of guidance 
from the banks and particularly 
from the small banks, since they 
constitute the overwhelming bulk, in 
number, of all banking units. 


Needs Analyzed 

What does the banker need? Our 
committee has asked its own mem- 
bers and some others to suggest an- 
swers to this question, and there are 
appended some of their replies. 

Basically, the banker is in the 
field of service, so one of his primary 
objectives is to serve his customers 
quickly and economically. The cus- 
tomer who actually comes into the 
bank wants to transact his business 
with the utmost speed and comfort. 
Those who bank by mail expect 
somewhat less instantaneous ser- 
vice. Both want understandable rec- 
ords of their transactions. Some 
present-day bank receipts and state- 
ments are baffling, if not unintel- 
ligible, to many customers. 

Because banks are charged with 
the public interest, they must be 
audited and supervised; so, at pres- 
ent, all bank records must be visible 
and readable. However it should not 
be too much to hope that some way 
may be found to make auditing and 
supervision largely automatic, since 
electronics can check the accuracy 
of its own processes, thus reducing 
the enormous present expense of 
audit and examination. A mechan- 
ical memory tank that can store 
hundreds of thousands of items and 
recall and analyze them at will may 
eventually supplant not only the 
auditing and examining, but even 
the ledger and other written records. 

Since banks handle money they 
are peculiarly vulnerable to defal- 
cations. Can the magic wand of 
electronics make defalcations impos- 
sible or too difficult to be feasible? 


Simplify 

Perhaps the first step is to re- 
appraise all present procedures and 
eliminate the needless and stream- 
line the rest. 

Coming closer to operational 
needs, we find a machine already 
built, but not yet available on the 
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market, that will punch or imprint 
a tape, either near at hand or in a 
remote location, by the same teller 
operation that gives the depositor 
his receipt, and from that tape all 
sorts of subsequent operations are 
automatic. We have machines now 
available that compute and record 
interest; store, select, collate, an- 
alyze, and accumulate data; verify 
results; and print visible records. 
What more do bankers want? At 
the end of this report are some of 
the answers thus far received. They 
involve some overlapping, but are 
phrased distinctively enough to 
merit quoting with aimost no edi- 
torial revision. 

The appended suggestions from 
practical operating men should be 
sufficient to serve as a challenge to 
all interested bankers to analyze 
their own operations and their own 
equipment needs. Inventors and 
manufacturers will be keenly inter- 
ested to know what operating 
bankers need and want. The me- 
chanics of banking offer almost un- 
limited opportunities for research 
and improvement. 


Committee's Purpose 


This Committee of the American 
Pankers Association is willing to try 
te serve as an assembly point for 
such ideas; and, on the other hand, 
the Committee will try to keep 
abreast, not only of new devices al- 
ready developed, but will hope to 
get clear back to the drawing boards 
to see what the factories have in 
contemplation for the future. That 
is an ambitious program and it has 
been suggested that such a study 
should be carried on not alone by 
this Committee but by a general 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of all interested divisions of 
the American Bankers Association, 
of the various national, auditing and 


accounting associations, and, indeed, 
all of those whose interests are 
parallel, to the end that one authori- 
tative voice might speak to the man- 
ufacturers and inventors with the 
promise of a great enough volume 
of business to command their atten- 
tion. The suggestion has merit, but 
in the meantime this Committee will 
go forward on its own, but willing 
to cooperate with any other inter- 
ested parties. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Certain calculating features might 
be incorporated in the window post- 
ing machine, so that when deposits 
or withdrawals are processed, inter- 
est on the transaction will be calcu- 
lated automatically, printed, and the 
balance plus interest extended to 
indicate the balance at the end of 
the period. 

Equipment which would enable a 
teller simultaneously to record a 
transaction of a depositor in the 
bank book and on some bank record, 
automatically post, and mathemati- 
cally prove all calculations required 
by the bank. This equipment should 
be controlled for audit purposes by 
someone other than the teller. 

In addition, there should be some 
means of communicating or review- 
ing visually, by picture or facsimile, 
certain information requested by 
the teller. Relative to the teller’s 
operation, there should be an auto- 
matic means of dispensing to the 
depositor any cash requirements, in- 
cluding bills and specie. 

* * 

The things which we want most 
are automatic posting of the daily 
transactions and automatic mompu- 
tation of interest. Beyond this, if 
a teller’s machine could be tied into 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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The School of Banking at Wisconsin 


JOHN J. McCANN 


campus of the University of 

Wisconsin awakened from its 
midsummer nap to be host to the 
ninth annual session of the School 
of Banking, sponsored by the 16 
state bankers associations compris- 
ing the Central States Conference. 

The annual two-week resident ses- 
sion, starting August 23, welcomed 
a record enrolment of 775 student- 
bankers from 34 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Cuba. 

It is inevitable to adopt something 
of the traditions of the parent 
school while just roaming the home 
of the Badgers, and attending 
classes in ivy-curtained buildings 
which honor a worldwide alumni. 
But there’s an even deeper fraternal 
feeling sparked by the first class- 
mate’s “Hi... ” that begins to 
etch a lasting memory on a business 
career. 

Once assigned with your class- 
mate to a room in the “dorm,” and 
you trade the business suit for a 
short-sleeved shirt and slacks, you 


AGAIN, the pine-studded 


34 


start a heaping two-weeksful of 
hard work and recreation. 

The School of Banking offers a 
single course—without specializa- 
tion. All students are assigned to 
one of two sections and take the 
same series of lectures at different 
daily periods. The “frosh’s’’ five- 
day weekly schedule of 85-minute 
lectures includes investments, basic 
economic problems, law, and com- 
mercial bank credit—plus a wide 
variety of evening seminar subjects 
attended by the entire student body. 
The junior devotes a similar sched- 
ule to agricultural economics and 
credit, investments II, commercial 
bank administration, instalment 
credit, and real.estate financing. 
The senior’s calendar takes in like 
periods for trust department pro- 
cedure and practice, business con- 
ditions, internal organization and 
personnel, bank public relations. 
banking II, investments III, and in- 
ternational finance. 

It’s a seven-and-a-half hour day 
that whizzes by because each period 
brings to the podium an outstanding 
figure in banking, economics, govern- 
ment, law or business. The school’s 
roster of 100 lecturers includes na- 


tionally known educators and busi- 
ness and banking authorities who 
don capless-gownless sport shirts 
and lean upon a speaker’s rostrum 
to discuss practical aspects and ex- 
periences of their chosen profession. 
These men are top-notch authorities 
in their respective fields, and they 
make a day’s listening and note- 
taking all too short. 

Between resident sessions, stu- 
dents are engaged in extension prob- 
lems that burn the evening oil, and 
as upper classmen they have knottier 
sessions with their elected projects 
or the writing of an approved thesis. 
Following the second summer sés- 
sion, each student has a_ choice 
of either completing comprehensive 
banking problems or preparing 4 
thesis with the advice and approval 
of the faculty. That enscribed cer- 
tificate of graduation isn’t come by 
easily. It’s a challenge for the 
banker-student—hbe he president or 
staff worker—to complete this in- 
tensive program in, as they say, 
“100 easy lesions.” 

No, it’s no ivory tower, this school 
of banking—but you never notice 
the chore once you land in Madison. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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Faculty administrative committee. Left to right: J. Marvin 
Peterson, section leader, Basic Economic Problems, director 
of research, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; Kenneth 
K. DuVall, section leader, Commercial Bank Credit, chair- 
man of the board and president, Merchandise National Bank, 
Chicago; Fayette H. Elwell, dean of the School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin; James H. Clarke, section leader, 
Investments II, vice-president, American National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago; Herbert V. Prochnow, director of 
the School of Banking and vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago 


The cafeteria in “Liz Waters” 
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Sumner H. Slichter (left), Lamont University Professor, 
Harvard University, and Everett D. Reese, president, Park 
National Bank, Newark, Ohio, and newly elected head of the 
American Bankers Association. Prof. Slichter lectured on 
“Elements of Instability in the American Economy,” and 
Mr. Reese lectured on public relations in the small bank 


Robert Lindquist (left), vice-president, Harris Trust and 

Savings Bank, Chicago, and Dale Brown, public relations 

officer, The National City Bank of Cleveland. Both lecture 
on public relations, Mr. Brown heading that section 


Carl M. Flora (left), vice-president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, and Walter B. French, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, New York. Both lectured on 
instalment credit, Mr. Flora being the leader of that section 
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THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New York 


A “Kinsey Report” on the Marital Deduction 


OMMITTEE reports can be dull things. Not so 
the report of the Committee on Draftsman- 
ship: Wills and Trusts of the Real Property, 

Probate, and Trust Section of the American Bar 
Association. The hand is the hand of the com- 
mittee but the voice is the voice of Paul B. Sargent, 
of Boston, chairman of the committee, who pre- 
sented the report at the annual meeting of the 
Bar Association in Boston on August 26. 

Ever since the Revenue Act of 1948 created the 
marital deduction as a Government-blessed device 
for the minimization of estate taxes, all lawyers 
have been divided into three parts: those who 
favored “formula clauses’ for obtaining precisely 
the maximum deduction—no more or less; those 
who feared and decried formula clauses, seeking 
approximate maxima by other means; and those 
who continued to draw “old-fashioned wills,” re- 
gardless of the tax consequences. The committee 
included members of the first two groups; the 
protagonists of formula clauses were in the major- 
ity, but the report does not overlook the minority’s 
passionate dissent. 

Mr. Sargent’s report is as merry a document of 
its kind as has appeared since Robert Benchley’s 
classic. From it footnotes hang like jeweled pen- 
dants, demanding to be read lest gems of quoted 
verbiage go unseen. Not all is froth, however, the 
bulk of the report is nutriment. Lawyers will find 
particularly useful its four full-length forms. First 
is a form of simple will with the warning label, 
“Commonly a Creator of Costly Complications.” 
Second is a form of will containing a marital de- 
duction trust and a residual trust nontaxable in 
the wife’s estate. Third is a revocable living trust 
—one that contemplates the deposit of life in- 
surance policies with the trustee; and fourth is a 
form of will that “pours” into the living trust. 
There is modest warning that the forms are not 


* Mr. Sargent himself drew the parallel. “But there 
is this difference,” he said. “The Kinsey Report dealt 
with non-marital deductions. Furthermore, my report 
has copious footnotes, citing dates and places, and 
naming names.” 


perfect and, via footnotes, variations and addenda 
are made available. 

But to return to the basic debate: are formula 
clauses “functional or fallacious?”—to quote the 
report. “A highly regarded segment of probate 
society,” it is said, “warns their use may lead to 
untoward consequences, some of which are: 


(1) Possible litigation between surviving spouse 
and other beneficiaries. 

(2) Delays and complexities in settlement of 
estates. 

(3) Possible changes in the present tax law 
substantially affecting distributive shares intended 
by the testator. 

(4) Testator may tamper with situation after 
he makes will containing formula clause by chang- 
ing property into joint names, revamping life in- 
surance policies, etc., without professional advice. 

(5) The amount passing to the surviving spouse 
under the formula clause may be less than such 
spouse would take by waiving the will, and thus 
induce such waivers which are themselves destruc- 
tive of the testator’s intentions. 

To these dire warnings the reply is made that, 
while formula clauses when blindly used can pro- 
duce monstrosities, this is true of any tool of any 
trade; that the alternative is to use a divining rod 
on the client’s property in such a way that the 
amount or fraction chosen for expression of the 
marital deduction share will just about equal the 
amount desired for the deduction—which is the 
practical maximum, usually. “This means not only 
ascertaining and appraising in rather exact fashion 
the client’s present assets and estimated taxes— 
sometimes a Herculean task in itself—but also an 
ability to foresee the future value as of countless 
possible dates of death of such items as proprietor- 
ships,. partnerships, stocks in close corporations, 
royalties and patent rights, vested and contingent 
interests (and expectancies) in future inheritances 
and like nebule’—to name but a few of the “un- 
predictables which only end when leave is taken 
from the gaming table of life.” Further cons and 
pros are reviewed; the conclusion finally is drawn, 
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that while “in theory, few would disagree with the 
forebodings of the nonformulists; in practice, the 
formula provision, when carefully drawn, has been 
found to serve a real need which is difficult and at 
times impossible to fulfill without prognostic pow- 
ers most of us do not possess.” 


Basic Trust Services: 


HE words “executor and trustee” are bracketed 

so commonly that people often think of them 

as synonymous—supposing that, in the lan- 
guage of the law, words inevitably must go in 
pairs or triplets. But here there is a difference. 
True, an executor is a trustee, in that the legal 
liabilities of a trustee attach to him; but a trustee 
is not necessarily an executor. 

Think of him rather as a legatee—the recipient 
of a gift, but one with strings attached. “I devise 
and bequeath all the residue of my estate to the 
Prudent Trust Company, IN TRUST, however... .” 
Thus a trust is launched. 


Tue duties of an executor have been described 
in earlier articles. The executor will deal for and 
with the trustee as if the trustee were any other 
legatee; that is, he will receive, evaluate, pay taxes 
on, conserve, manage (to the extent necessary), 
and pay over the assets which are subject-matter 
of the legacy; and he is accountable to the trustee 
for all his actions and any failures to act. Where 
the executor and trustee are combined in one per- 
son, then he wears two hats. There are times when 
he wears them both at once. 

This is one of the advantages, in fact, of appoint- 
ing the same trust institution in both capacities. 
While dealing with the estate as executor, the 
trustee half of the split corporate personality can 
be looking forward to the problems of the trust. 
Stocks or bonds will not be uselessly and perhaps 
expensively sold that the trustee might wish to 
retain as permanent investments in the trust fund. 
Indeed, some part of the eventual trust may be set 
apart anticipatorily; tax dollars may be saved by 
the creation thereby of a second income-tax-paying 
entity (the trust, as distinguished from the estate) 
and always there is the “humane” advantage: 
prompt, smooth functioning for the care of the 
income beneficiary. 


Bor what is this “IN TRUST?” 

The will goes on to state the terms of the trust: 
“To pay the income to my wife,” it may read, “as 
long as she lives; and upon her death to distribute 
the principal in equal shares among our children, 
the children of any who may have died to take 
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Epitor’s Note: Supplementary to its publication in 
the official Proceedings of the Section, Mr. Sargent’s 
report appeared in the September issue of Trusts and 
Estates magazine. The Irving Trust Company has a 
supply of reprints of the proceedings, containing the 
report. 


Trustee under a Will 


their parents’ share. . . .” Thus, stripped to its 
simplest terms, is a typical trust. 

Note that it creates two clauses of beneficiary. 
There is one individual (or it may be a group) 
entitled to receive the income for a stated or 
measurable period; there is a group (or it may be 
an individual) entitled to receive the principal 
eventually. Those in the first class are called “in- 
come beneficiaries ;” those in the second, “remaind- 
ermen.” A trustee then is like that old Roman 
god Janus, watchman of entrances and events, 
who in the performance of his duties was required 
to look in two opposite directions at once. With 
one eye on the income beneficiaries, the trustee 
must produce dependable income—and the mazi- 
mum income consistent with his duty to the re- 
maindermen (on whom his other eye is fixed) 
which is to hold intact the principal they will 
eventually receive. 


Tue law conceives trusteeship in terms of dual 
ownership: there’s “legal” title in the trustee and 
“equitable” title in the beneficiaries. The old Nor- 
man-English conceived this duality—they had mar- 
vellous imagination in such matters; and over the 
centuries they built up a great mass of law defining 
the rights of beneficiaries and the duties of trustees. 
Some of the great, classic duties of a trustee are: 

To be impartial among the beneficiaries ; 

To preserve confidences ; 

To engage in no self-dealing; 

To make the trust property productive; 

To keep the beneficiaries informed; 

There are many others. Scott’s monumental 
commentary on the Law of Trusts devotes hun- 
dreds of pages to discussion of them. These five 
are selected for mention because of their particular 
application to the organized business of trustee- 
ship as represented by the state-chartered trust 
company or the national or state bank having 
trust powers. If one is hesitating between selection 
of an individual or a corporate trustee, let him 
ponder: 

The duty to be impartial. Bankers and trust of- 
ficials are as human as anybody but they are suf- 
ficiently removed from the problems of the family 
to be objective. They are not subject to the stresses 


and strains of “blood’’ or marriage, as relatives 
would be. Duty will not be swayed by prejudice or 
friendship when a difficult decision has to be made. 

The duty to preserve confidences. No one is 
more practiced in the art of preserving confidences 
than the professional trustee. From the day he 
came into the bank he has had it impressed upon 
him: “The business of our customers must not be 
told.” Again—bankers are human; but you can’t 
dismiss lightly the training of a lifetime. 

To engage in no self-dealing. Training again. 
Bankers always are dealing with other people’s 
money; and if training be not enough, they are 
surrounded by all sorts of rules and safeguards to 
prevent self-dealing. Thus, trustees are prohibited 
by law from buying trust investments from them- 
selves, from selling to themselves, from holding 
their own stock in trusts—unless the trust instru- 
ment so directs; and they do not welcome such 
directions. 

To make the trust property productive. And 
here is the very heart of trusteeship. If it will be 
agreed that the management of property—real 
estate or stocks and bonds—is a business, then 
obviously the place to look for management is a 
bank or trust company that makes the manage- 
ment of property for others a business. Trust in- 
stitutions in the United States manage, in the 
aggregate, billions of dollars. In the body of men 


and women who conduct this business, high stan:- 
ards of training, skill, and judgment prevail, and 
the quality of their performance is high. 

To keep the beneficiaries informed. The very 
trademark of banking and trust business is record- 
keeping. There are no fragments of figures, no 
jottings of memoranda that passage of time has 
made incomprehensible because memory has failed. 
Down to the exact penny every receipt and dis- 
bursement is recorded; every transaction is docu- 
mented—promptly, methodically, fully. Thus, the 
transmission of information to the beneficiaries 
becomes routine. 


As in the case of executors, a trustee must ac- 
count. He may account periodically—can be re- 
quired to account at reasonable intervals—and 
must finally account when his duty has been done. 
The procedure on a trustee’s judicial accounting 
is similar to an executor’s; all parties in interest 
must have due notice so that they may appear and 
offer objections, if they have any. Or the accounts 
of a trustee may be settled by mutual agreement 
if everyone is satisfied that the trustee has done 
a good job. The penalty for negligence or wrongful 
breach of trust is that the trustee pay any result- 
ing loss out of his pocket. 

Therefore it is a wise precaution to choose a 
trustee with money in his pocket. 


Tax Hint-of-the-Month 


Tell All to Your Lawyer! 


HE “tax hint” this month is a footnote to the 
Sargent report. 

Mr. Sargent found virtue in the formula provi- 
sion for obtaining the maximum marital deduction 
—‘‘when carefully drawn.” Lately any number of 
wills and drafts of wills have come to my attention 
that were just as correctly phrased as any of Mr. 
Sargent’s models, yet if and when these wills should 
ever be offered for probate the draftsmen of them 
might well be charged with carelessness of the 
grossest sort. Here’s a will, for example, with an 
elaborate marital deduction trust (pages of writ- 
ing!) all for the wife’s protection, since she is 
utterly lacking in business experience. The fact 
is that more than half of the testator’s taxable 
estate is property owned jointly with his wife. 
The formula allocates to the trust all that portion 
of the testator’s assets essential to obtain the maxi- 
mum marital deduction. Because the jointly owned 
property automatically “qualifies” for more than 
the maximum deduction (since it goes outright to 
her) the result is that there cannot be any trust. 

That’s a typical case. Here’s one that’s more 


special. There’s a wife, and also a daughter by a 
former marriage for whom the testator wishes 
separately to provide since wife and step-daughter 
do not get along well together. Half of the taxable 
estate is life insurance, payable to the wife in in- 
stalments on a 10-year certain basis; any unpaid 
instalments if the wife dies within 10 years to go 
to the daughter. So the insurance does not qualify 
for the marital deduction. Application of the 
formula clause to the assets passing under the will 
gives everything to the wife—nothing at all for 
the daughter, except that she may get some of 
the insurance proceeds if her stepmother dies 
within 10 years. 


So even the best formula clauses are not proof 
against faulty analysis—or nonanalysis—of a 
client’s resources or his later readjustment of 
family assets without professional advice. The 
moral is plain: whether a formula is used or the 
“dollar” or “percentage” legacy, there must be 
proper planning, at the beginning, and methodical 
re-examination as circumstances change. 
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1. EASIER ON THE EYES. The low-gloss finish of 
Hammermill Ledger speeds work and helps 
eliminate errors because it reduces eyestrain. 
It comes in a restful shade of white as well as 
quiet shades of buff and green tint. 


2. BETTER FOR TYPING AND WRITING. Two spe- 
cialized surface finishes make Hammermill 
Ledger superior for typing and pen work as 
well as machine posting. (The latter is identi- 


fied by the watermark “Posting Finish.) YOUR ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT will turn out its best 
Hammermill Ledger takes pen writing with- fi h " 

out feathering; typing and bookkeeping ma- work — rapidly and with fewer errors—when you standardize on 
chine entries are sharp and clear. Hammermill Ledger paper. 

Thousands of American business firms, large and small, have 
found that Hammermill Ledger combines exceptional strength 
and endurance with unusual economy in paper cost. Its 4 out- 
standing features—non-glare finish, firm surface, splendid tex- 
ture, and rugged durability—assure you of the same exceptional 
performance. And it is made by the makers of Hammermill Bond. 


* * 


3. BETTER FOR RULING AND PRINTING. The firm, 
evenly formed surface of Hammermill Ledger You can obtain business printing on Hammermill 
permits accurate registration in form ruling Ledger wherever you see this shield on a printer's 


and makes clean, pleasing printing easier to 


obtain on every job. window. Let it be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


cause Hammermill Ledger has a special fiber LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK...1T IS YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY PAPE 
treatment for durability, greater strength, 
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Bankers see a glue-making machine adapted to honey-processing in action, one of the many tours of the five-day resident 
School of Agriculture, conducted at the New York State College of Agriculture by the New York State Bankers Association 


N. Y. State Bankers Attend School of Agriculture 


NE of the reasons commercial banks are the out- 
QO standing leaders in agricultural credit in New 

York State is the continuing interest evidenced 
by bankers in farmers and their farm problems. 

The interest was documented recently when 180 farm 
department representatives, agricultural credit officers, 
and others interested in agriculture turned out for 
the school, seminar, and reunion banquet sponsored by 
the New York State Bankers Association. 

The place was Cornell University, home of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, and scene of the 
association’s eighth annual resident session of the 


Bankers School of Agriculture, and third annual Grad- 
uate Bankers Agricultural Seminar. 

The school is designed to enable bankers for five 
days to become farmers and see farming as a farmer 
sees it. It offers short courses in the fundamentals of 
farming to provide bankers with an intensive and basic 
training program on agriculture and farm manage- 
ment, the better to equip them to deal with the prob- 
lems of their farmer-customers. The course of instruc- 
tion is devoted primarily to farm credit and related 
problems. 


The seminar, dealing with agricultural economics, is 


The country’s farm problems are discussed during a seminar session, left, below: Participants are, left to right, Dr. F. A 

Pearson, economics professor; Dr. K. L. Robinson, agricultural economist; Dr. Leland Spencer, professor of marketing; 

Dr. Wm. I. Myers, NYSCA dean; and standing, Dr. Van B. Hart, farm management professor, moderator. Right, bankers 
watch as Dr. Herbert B. Hartwig, field crops professor, prepares to obtain a subsoil sample 
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Farm Operations Through the Farmer’s Eye was the theme of the field trip at which this group is shown. A local farmer 
gives the bankers some first hand information while his assistants, Dr. Herbert B. Hartwig, professor of field crops, and 
r. Stanley W. Warren, professor of farm management, (leaning on auger) give moral support 


designed to keep top management and graduate stu- 
dents abreast of changing developments in the state 
and national farm picture. 

Forty-nine agricultural bankers were enrolled in the 
freshman year, while another 29 returned for the com- 
pletion of the two-year program. On the graduate level, 
57 bankers turned out for the seminar. In addition, 
still another 50 bankers, including representatives of 
all of the state and Federal supervisory agencies and 
leading agricultural groups in New York State, were 
on hand for the alumni reunion and banquet. 

The roster included delegates from 41 counties and 
from all of the association’s groups, as well as from 
such out-of-state places as Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

The curriculum offers a combination of theory and 
practice. Mornings are devoted to analyzing a farmer’s 
business, while afternoons are spent in field trips visit- 


ing dairy farms, vegetable farms, and other enterprises 
having to do with the agricultural industry. Courses 
deal with farm appraisal—land, buildings, equipment 
and animal stock, management, marketing, records, 
and agronomy on the one hand, and dairy and poultry 
husbandry and vegetable growing on the other. 

The School of Agriculture, although founded orig- 
inally to provide member banks with better technical 
knowledge of the fundamentals of farming, offers still 
further advantages. 

Stanley A. Neilson, president of the association, said, 
in reviewing the aims of the school, that the NYSBA’s 
agricultural educational activities are the “state 
bankers’ contribution toward assisting farmers to make 
more money, utilize their property more profitably, im- 
prove their credit standing, and generally increase the 
standard of living in the various localities of our pros- 
perous state.” 


Banker students are shown jotting down figures and other data curing a session on Farm Appraisal and Management on 
the Henry Prince farm in Dryden, near Ithaca, left. Right, poultry husbandry engages the attention of the bankers, as Dr. 
J. H. Bruckner, head of the Department of Poultry Husbandry at Cornell, explains points to a group of senior students 
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"On the average our ban} 
handles less than 1200 
items per day" 


Because 
Requirements 
vary so much 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Purchase $1950 to $3600, according to serial 
number; Rental, $67.50 per month. es 
| 
no 
fo 
Rec 
film 
The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records ano 
documents down one side, then up the other— ll | 
fronts, or fronts and backs, consecutively. . 
Accommodates automatic feeder ond film units L 
for recording on the full film width at varying 
reductions. Prices, without ses Pur- bet 
chose, $2000 to $2900, according to model; 
of q NiveERSA 
Yop if oe 
| 
changeable lens kits for microfilming ct 4 re- Ne 


‘Our transit department 
alone handles over 8000 
items per day" 


no one microfilmer can be 


called the ‘“‘most economical”’ 


for every bank. 


Recordak, in recognizing the fact that the ideal micro- 
filmer for one bank could be an unwise investment for 
another, has designed a versatile line of microfilmers with 
all banks and all budgets in mind. 


Large bank, Community bank . . . or any bank in 
hetween—it doesn’t matter. You’re sure to find a Recordak 
Microfilmer “just right” for your requirements. One that 
has all the features and refinements you can use profit- 
ably in your bank; one that will give you all the advan- 
tages, all the savings of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 


4 


Look at the Recordak lineup now . . . then call in your 
local Recordak representative. He'll give you the com- 
plete side-by-side picture . . . show you how banks with 
requirements comparable to yours choose equipment and 
operate most economically. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Note: Versatile line of film readers available at extra cost. 


200 
= 
& & 
- 
Purchase Price, $525 to $1350, according to 
model; Rental Price, $17.50 to $25 per month. 
only . . . has been analyzing the needs of 
banks for 25-years.. ination wide staff 
ines speed, professional equipment. 


A.B.A.'s Second 


National Agricultural Credit Conference 


La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois November 16, 17, 18, 1953 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE: 


(1) To help banks improve their credit services to farmers, ranchers, and 
rural communities. 


(2) To evaluate present and prospective economic changes that will affect 
agricultural lending. 


(3) To develop ways of providing creditworthy farmers with the credit 
necessary for high-level and efficient production. 


¢ 


SOME POINTS TO BE DISCUSSED 


(1) 1954 agricultural lending policy (6) Farm management by banks 
(2) Politics and economics of agriculture (7) Changes in agricultural credit 
(3) Livestock—present and future (8) Financing the young former 


4 ae (9) Farm equipment financing 
(4) Livestock financing in 1954 (10) Selection and training of bank 


(5) Dairy financing agricultural representatives 


SPEAKERS WILL INCLUDE: 


Nationally known bankers, educators, and agricultural authorities. Formal speeches will be kept to a minimum, with 


emphasis on panel discussions and questions from the audience. [The conference speakers and the subjects they will 
discuss may be found on page 66.] 


DO THESE TWO THINGS NOW! 
OBTAIN YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 
WELL IN ADVANCE REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


Be 4 person ON Ask the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers Associ- 


Sales Director ation, 12 E. 36th Street, New York 16, New York, for registration 
La Salle Hotel forms, if you have not received yours. The REGISTRATION FEE 1S 
Chicago 2, Illinois ; ili 
$15 PER PERSON, which includes the cost of processing and mailing 
heck 
a copy of the Proceedings each registrant. [Make your c 
nish, upon request, hotel cards for making payable to A.B.A. Refunds will be made, upon request, to those 
reservations. unable to attend.| 
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“Pay-As-You-Use” Financing of Farm Machinery 


The author, who is executive vice- 
president of the Bank of America, 
N.T. and 8.A., San Francisco, and 
the newly appointed chairman of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
been chosen by President LEisen- 
hower for membership on three com- 
missions. 

Before the President took office, 
Mr. TAPP was appointed to a 15-man 
bipartisan interim agricultural ad- 
visory committee. Recently he was 
selected by the President to serve 
on the newly created 17-member 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy and on the new 18-mem- 
ber National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. 


on the farms of the nation that 

all bankers could well afford to 
watch closely. It is the struggle of 
the farmer, on one side, pitting his 
know-how, his energy and his physi- 
cal resources against ever-mounting 
costs of farm production. 

Forty years ago farmers produced 
most of their own power. They 
raised most of their own fuel and 
depended mainly on farm-produced 
fertilizer. No longer is the farmer 
self-supporting because he must rely 
upon millions of other people to 
furnish raw materials, labor, proc- 
essing, research, technical skills; 
yes, even credit with which to ob- 
tain some of these things out of his 
financial reach. 

His machinery bill in itself is 
staggering. If he farms from 120 to 
240 acres his minimum requirements 
could easily range between $10,000 
and $15,000 just for equipment to 
do the annual farming job. If he 
farms more than 240 acres the bill 
inreases proportionately. 


Toe is a struggle under way 


Farm Consumption 


His appetite for things that other 
folks make and sell is tremendous. 
The annual oil and gas needs of all 
farmers are more than 16-billion 
gallons of crude petroleum. To sup- 
ply belts, rubber tires, and other 
such items for farm machinery over 
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the same period of time, 320-million 
pounds of raw rubber are required. 
Farmers’ annual electric bill is 
around 15-billion kilowatt hours, or 
more than the cities of Chicago, 
Detroit, Baltimore, and Houston use 
together in a year’s time. For fer- 
tilizing fields, killing insects, and 
similar uses their chemical needs 
amount to 50-million tons yearly. 


First Job of Farmers 


Their first job is producing food- 
stuffs and that they must do if this 
country is to remain strong. They 
have an obligation to the future to 
make sure the food production plant 
is kept strong. Forty years ago one 
farm worker fed eight people. Now 
he feeds 15. By 1975 he must be able 
to feed 21 persons. 

Farm production helps not only 
those in dire need but serves as a 
foundation for a healthy economy 
at home. Out of 61-million employed 
people in the United States, 25- 
million are in agriculture and re- 
lated industries. Of the 25-million, 
10-million are working on farms, 
6-million are producing for, and 
serving farmers, and 9-million pro- 
cess and distribute farm products. 


Biggest Worry: Finances 


The biggest worry of our farmers 
still seems to be finances. They have 
the know-how of production. Farm 
prices in the past have been such 
that they self-financed a great deal 
of their expansion. Savings accumu- 
lated during World War II, plus 
current income, paid the bills. But 
prices aren’t so good today. The 
same technological forces that trans- 
formed agriculture during the past 
15 to 20 years brought new methods 
and greater efficiency in higher out- 
put. They also brought a greater 
need for cash with which to buy the 
materials and services that result 
in the same high production. In 
terms of current dollars today’s 
farm production expenses are ap- 
proximately six times those of the 
1910-14 period. 

Production expenses are not con- 
fined to the actual paying for trac- 


tor fuel, machinery repairs, labor, 
and other things the farmer needs. 
A too-often unnoticed expense that 
goes on day after day is the depre- 
ciation of farm machinery. This ex- 
pense item is reaching staggering 
proportions in this day of power 
farming, and is estimated to be $3.3- 
billion each year. If this amount was 
divided equally among the 2.5-mil- 
lion farms reporting tractors in the 
1950 census it would be in excess of 
$1,000 per farm. Just to maintain 
the present level of mechanization 
this amount of new machinery must 
be bought each year. 


Machinery Depreciation Bill 


This is one of the main problems. 
Either farmers must save for farm 
machinery or someone must furnish 
credit to buy it. As bankers we are 
directly concerned with this prob- 
lem. Any serious deterioration in 
the efficiency of farm equipment be- 
cause of wear and tear will be re- 
flected by lower farm production. 
This, in turn, means less gross farm 
income while the farmers’ other 
fixed expense remains high. 

The U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, has_ been 
studying the farm machinery de- 
preciation problem for the last three 
years as a part of its farm promo- 
tion program. It is encouraging 
farmers to keep the farm machinery 
depreciation bill paid annually by 
investing an equal amount in Sav- 
ings Bonds. This appears to be a 
sound argument not only from the 
point of view of farmers, but also 
something for rural bankers to con- 
sider when handling production 
loans for their customer. 

We can greatly ease the future 
problem of financing farm machin- 
ery by simply encouraging each 
farm customer to set; aside some of 
the return of farm production in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. And I believe 
Savings Bonds are ideal for this 
purpose because they are far enough 
removed from the normal channels 
of spending to remain intact until 
the need arises for which they are 
purchased. 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Farm Conference Speakers 


pa and session chairmen at 
the Second National Agricultural 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association at the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago on November 16-18 will in- 
clude, in the order of their appear- 
ance on the program: 

Morning session: Nicholas A. 
Jamba, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Norwich, 
New York, chairman; Jesse W. 
Tapp, newly named chairman of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission and 
executive vice-president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, on “Agri- 
cultural Policy”; and Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, A.B.A. vice-president and 
president, First National Bank of 
Chicago, on “Banking’s Responsibil- 
ity to Agriculture.” 

Afternoon session: W. W. Camp- 
bell, immediate past chairman, Agri- 
cultural Commission and president, 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City, chairman; Dr. J. O. 
Christianson, superintendent, School 
of Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, on “Our Responsibil- 
Wty to Farm Youth.” Panel on “Fi- 
nancing the Young Farmer” moder- 
ated by Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Texas A. & M. College. Mem- 
ers: Robert G. Cooke, assistant 
vice-president, Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence; G. E. Sears, farm 
service department, Citizens First 
National Bank, Pripceton, Illinois; 
and R. B. Stratton, assistant cashier, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Billings. 

Morning session: Donovan E. 
Crouley, vice-president, Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
chairman; G. B. Thorne, vice-presi- 
dent, Wilson & Co., Chicago, on “The 
Livestock Situation.” Panel on 
“Livestock Financing” moderated by 
Tony L. Westra, vice - president, 


6€ 


Northwest Security National Bank 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Mem- 
bers: Al J. Brown, vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Fresno; Leonard N. Burch, 
vice-president and manager, live- 
stock loan department, The Denver 
National Bank; William E. Drenner, 
manager, livestock department, The 
First National Bank, Memphis. 
George A. Young, assistant cashier, 
The Old Phoenix National Bank, 
Seville, Ohio, on “Dairy Financing.” 


Loan Policy Panel 


Afternoon session: Mr. Tapp, 
chairman; Dr. E. L. Butz, head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, on “Politics of Agriculture” ; 
Dr. T. K. Cowden, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, on 
“Economics of Agriculture’; and 
panel on “Agricultural Loan Policy 
for 1954,” moderated by Edward A. 
Wayne, vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. Members: 
in addition to Drs. Butz and Cowden, 
Darryl R. Francis, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis; and George H. Stebbins, pres- 
ident, Simsbury (Connecticut) Bank 
and Trust Co. 

Morning session: Ted P. Axton, 
president, Lafayette (Indiana) Sav- 
ings Bank, chairman; speaker on 
“Farm Equipment Financing’ to 
be announced; W. E. Ellis, presi- 
dent, The Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co., Ocala, Florida, on “Selection 
and Training of an Agricultural 
Representative”; Douglas F. Graves, 
assistant secretary and manager, 
farm division, The Northern Trust 
Co., Chicago, on “Farm Management 
by Banks’; Ivy W. Duggan, vice- 
president, Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, on “Changes in Agricultural 
Credit”; and Franklin L. Parsons, 
agricultural economist, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, summary 
of conference. 

Further details on the conference 
may be found on page 64. 


Nondiscrimination Modified 


HE U. S. Department of Agricul- 

ture has modified its position on 
a recently issued nondiscrimination 
provision of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation agreement which banks 
execute in connection with the price 
support lending program. 

Since there were objections to 
this nondiscriminatory clause, the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association took 
the question up with the CCC and 
subsequently the USDA announced 
that the clause may be treated as 
optional on the part of the signa- 
tories to the agreement. 


North Carolina’s Short Course 
Scholarship Plan 


E first Short Course in Modern 
Farming of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association was held this 
past summer at the North Carolina 
State College. The term of the 
course was two weeks. The NCBA’s 
plan, as outlined by Executive Sec- 
retary Joseph H. Wolfe, is as fol- 
lows: 

The county key banker in each of 
the state’s 100 counties is chairman 
of a committee composed of himself, 
county agent, and a vocational agri- 
cultural teacher. The committee se 
lects young men to attend the course 
who are through high school, too 
old for 4-H Club and FFA club work, 
too young to have attained leader- 
ship in their communities, and who 
do not plan to attend college, but 
who are actual farmers. This year’s 
course was attended by 106 boys 
from 75 counties and it is anticipated 
that 200 will attend in future years. 

The young men selected are for- 
mer leaders in 4-H or other club 
work, are expected to carry the 
story back to their friends, and to 
put into practice what they learn. 

Cost to the North Carolina banks 
giving the scholarships was $46 per 
boy for the two-week period, exclt- 
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sive of travel. Most banks pay travel 
expenses. 

“After they arrived here (Ral- 
eigh),”’ said Mr. Wolfe, “we turned 
them over completely to the college 
staff. We had a banquet the last 
night of the course, and had our 
Agricultural Committee and other 
bankers present. The boys were en- 
couraged to write a short essay on 
what the course meant to them and 
we gave each of the three contest 
winners a $25 bond. We also gave a 
State College pin to a long list of 
winners in sporting contests. Each 
student received a certificate from 
the College.” 

Mr. Wolfe reports that NCBA had 
pictures and stories in newspapers 
all over the state and he feels 
that the course’s public relations 
value was tremendous. “In our opin- 
ion,” he said, “it is the most con- 
structive program we have offered 
the agricultural interests in North 
Carolina and we are very proud 
of it.” 


Georgia Bankers Praised 


bankers and farmers 
have a partnership,” said 
Elmo Hester, farm editor of The 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution, in 
a Sunday feature article about the 
agricultural programs of Georgia 
banks. 

Mr. Hester’s article, under a three- 
column head reading: ‘Banker- 
Farmer ‘Partnership’ Boosting 
Georgia Economy,” has all of the 
earmarks of genuine appreciation 
of the job the bankers are doing. He 
tells about the agricultural program 
of the Georgia Bankers Association 
and mentions briefly several worthy 
projects of individual banks. Here 
are a few quotes from the Journal 
article : 

“The Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion, through its agriculture .com- 
mittee and county key banker plan, 
has developed an effective agricul- 
tural public relations program which 
reaches thousands of farmers a 

“Bankers and farmers also get to 
know each other while promoting 
profitable farm management in a 
program where the banks cooperate 
with soil conservation districts in 
awarding certificates to farmers 
who actually establish 90 percent of 
their farm’s soil and water conserva- 
tion plan. More than 2,000 farmers 
have gotten the certificates in 10 
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Among the banks 
mentioned by Mr. 
Hester in the 
Journal article 
was the Citizens 
& Southern Bank 
at Dublin, Ga. 
Farmer I. W. 
Montford, left, 
shows Lamar ¢. 
Hogan, C&S farm 
development de- 
partment mana- 
ger, Coastal Ber- 
muda grass that 
is less than six 
months old 


years in 18 different districts with 
364 banks taking part. For four 
years gold seals have been presented 
to farmers continuing the 90 per- 
cent rate based on a dozen recog- 
nized soil conservation practices. ... 

“While backing the Keep Georgia 
Green program, banks bought 155 
tree planters used by nearly 2,000 
farmers last season to plant 38,000,- 
000 seedlings with a goal for 1953 of 
60,000,000. During off seasons, some 
of the machines substitute as 
Coastal Bermuda grass planters in 
pastures.” 


Complete Forestry Service Idea 


6¢7P\HE whole business community 

has a stake in greater forest 
productivity and bankers are no ex- 
ception,” H. H. Shepard, forest econ- 
omist of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, told the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association’s “Trees for Tomor- 
row Camp” at Eagle River. “Their 
stake,” he said, “is in fact greater 
and more directly connected than is 
that of most other types of busi- 

While telling about improvements 
in forestry production in New En- 
gland and contrasting conditions 
there with those in the Lake States, 
Mr. Shepard made these observa- 
tions: 

“Sometimes the nonfarm holdings 
are handicapped as economic oper- 
ating units by their smallness. Back 
home we have the New England 
Forestry Foundation which provides 
complete forestry service to the 
owners of such properties. You may 
or may not have need yet for a simi- 
lar organization, but I would think 
you might want to give considera- 
tion to ways of bringing small prop- 
erties together into management 
units large enough for effective and 
economic handling through the or- 


ganization of trusteeships or some 
similar device. ... 

“Even if this legislation [amend- 
ment to Section 24 of the Federal 
Reserve Act permitting national 
banks to make timber loans—see 
page 50 of September BANKING] is 
passed, you will still have to deal 
with the examiners and the prin- 
ciples of sound banking, but there 
will be some cases, I am sure, where 
loans of this type will be entirely 
proper banking business. Assurance 
that the use of such credit will be 
reflected in greater future produc- 
tivity is, of course, essential.” 


Million Dollar Club Panel 


HE new “Million Dollar Club,” of 

Piatt County will be scrutinized 
in a panel discussion at the annual 
Illinois Bankers Conference to be 
held at the University of Illinois on 
October 21-22. 

The club is an organization af 
farmers and businessmen of that 
county having as its goal an in- 
crease in the annual farm income of 
Piatt County by $1,000,000 per 
township by meags of soil treatment 
and other agricu]tural practices con- 
tributing to improved production. 
Bankers of the state are watching 


_the deveiopment of this pioneering 


project and the conference session 
is planned to give them an under- 
standing of the plan and its possi-' 
bilities. 


Bank Representatives Meet 


elected at the second na- 
tional annual meeting of the 
Association of Bank Agricultural 
Representatives at the association’s 
recent meeting in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, include: 

President, Russell L. Upshaw, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Home on a hill... anda beauty, too, since the strength of its structural steel 
framework allowed the architect greater freedom of design. Being fireproof, 
structural steel also makes this home safer. If you want your new home to be 
more modern, more durable, and a safer place for your family to live, use 
steel wherever possible. (Photo— Hedrich-Blessing) 


GI...KP...SS! that’s the story, in letters, 
of this dishpan now being supplied to the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps. When a GI 
has to do KP duty, and wash up after 
chow, he wants a big, sturdy, easy-to- 
keep-clean dishpan that can really stand 
tough going . . . and what could be better 
for the job than strong, sanitary Stainless 
Steel like this? 


Mattress under pressure. Here, a 65,000-lb. truck rolls over a 
mattress containing innersprings of U-S‘S Premier Spring 
Wire . . . and not a single spring was damaged! No wonder 
bedding made with innersprings of this tough, resilient wire 
gives you years of solid comfort. Remember, too, ‘‘the softest 
thing you can sleep on is steel!”’ 


Soil conditioner... from a steel mill! When 
it comes to adding phosphorus and lime 
to the soil and stimulating better crops, 
a lot of Southern farmers say it’s hard 
to beat Tennessee Basic Slag. A product 
of steel-making in United States Steel's 
southern mills, Basic Slag is a good ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel’s contribution to 
the progress of southern agriculture. 


¢,, STEEL 


4, 
£0 starts 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Summary of U.S. Banks—June 30, 1953 


A Compilation by Polk’s Bank Directory 


(from the September 1953 Edition) 


State 
or 
Territory 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 


National Banks 


~ 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 


National Bank 
Branches 


798 


32 


28 


104 
113 


100 
6 


State Banks and 


Trust Co.'s 


298 


253 
351 


State Banks and 


Trust Co.'s 
Branches 


42 
68 
131 
150 
185 


Private Banks 


*Federal Banks 


134 


25 
364 


South Carolina .... 
South Dakota ..... 


44 


1126 


Washington 
West Virginia ..... 


U. 8. Dependencies : 
American Samoa . 
Canal Zone ..... 
Island of Guam .. 
Virgin Islands 


1 


Totals June 30, 1953 4,876 


dune 30, 1945 
June 30, 1940 


Pootnotes : 


4,926 
4,948 
4,977 
5,025 
5,165 


1 
2,553 


2,362 
2,237 
2,123 
1,646 
1,544 


9,575 


3,277 


97 


47 


*Federal Branches 
Other Banking 
Institution 


Other Banking 
Branches 


Institutions 


27 49 


Facilities 
Total Banks 


1 


130 14,644 


8 Total Branches 


1 
84 


6 
74 


117 
312 
60 
64 


118 
170 


150 


4 


1 
5,887 


Deposits 


$  1,348,741,577 


135,024,954 
604,843,679 
847,349,064 

16,173,777 366 

1,340,054,149 
3,430,005,158 
566,929,798 
1,213,897,819 
2,527 096,203 
1,966,026,309 
395,927 195 
480,373,614 
13,802,845,971 
3,726,020,861 


1,882,356,764 
1,682,988,661 
2,000,369,3819 

773,305,764 
2,384,459,923 
8,361,459,444 
7,031,778,305 
3,268,241,029 

866,252,188 
4,813,670,911 


228,972,400 
615,505,521 
5,980,829,575 
424,732,228 
48,306,235,158 
2,579 ,531,628 
578,184,998 
8,821,023,223 
1,784,906,221 
1,520,525 ,616 
12,736,014,482 
190,031,627 
1,088,954,297 
776,637,321 
511,566,200 
2,222,129,056 
8,047,870,235 
672,082,351 
374,292,132 
2,238 237,991 
2,344,350,974 
1,046 ,923,822 
3,452,299,580 
285,780,528 


985,582 


6,475,670 
$193,336,375,481 


“COMPARATIVE TOTALS FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


9,575 
9,576 
9,574 
9,473 
9,702 


3,070 
2,913 
2,767 
2,226 
2,138 


105 
115 
117 
136 
117 


47 
47 
47 


BS 
27 46 22 
27 44 21 
141 39 
141 44 


“Federal Reserve Banks, Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, Federal Land Banks. Federal 


Home Loan Banks and all Federal Ban 


ks are included in the bank count. Statement ficures 


of these banks are not included in the Deposits. Capital Account and Total Assets figures. 
tMinois count of Other Banking Institutions includes two trust companies organized under. 


“An Act in relation to corporations for pecuniary profi 
Branches ate called Offices and are permitted 


October 1953 


t. 
by State Bank and Trust Companies 


14,702 
14,732 
14,759 
14,773 
15,185 


5,484 


$187,119,398,244 


Capital 
Account 


$ 118,240,474 
7,884,634 


74,704,277 
1,106,114,991 
94,450,546 
346,497,252 
73,556,700 
86,211,373 
166,304,323 
162,247,387 
35,944,984 
26,743,294 
987,232,504 
249,539,667 
198,939,056 
138,681,635 
151,100,188 
131,352,359 
91,738,538 
200,486,033 
917,178,712 
419,078,065 
251,879,721 


Total 
Assets 


$ 1,482,821,408 
143,168,089 
656,711,404 
927,303,331 
17,690 ,377,144 
1,443,161.041 
3,802,592,964 
646,165,631 
1,310,612,769 
2,710,840,596 
2,155,823,117 
436,899,056 
511,463,203 
14,904,811,756 
4,006,919,391 
2,566,998,199 
2,029,763,189 
1,853,884,712 
2,144,825,421 
886,335,434 
2,610,450,597 
9,424,082,301 
7,533,751,183 


3,562,006,287 


69,398,953 
359,346,396 


14,570,084 
80,411,635 
458,338,506 
26,745,602 
4,753,766,791 
230,390,026 
42,948,119 
633,596,015 
161,589,333 
118,595,417 
1,420,469,573 
45,362,300 
99,433,972 
57,210,530 
38,939,631 
177,879,541 
612,794,472 
45,755,050 
40,426,915 
187,830,423 
160,813,117 
101,869,691 
249,972,187 


19,701,336 


157,752 


384,570 
$16,424,623,572 


$16,057,966,206 


5,199  $174,169,225,966 $15,088,168,424 


4,938 
3,911 
3,726 


$166,645,315,888 
$152,319,023,000 
$ 71,619,825,767 


$14,326,353,440 
$10,455,584 ,000 
$ 8,454,021,532 


938,028,782 
5,215,320,605 
635,501,835 


245,547,242 
700,496,521 
6,494,580,183 
456,291,381 
54,429,164,523 
2,856,776,290 
624,016,681 
9,581,436,569 
1,967,282,211 
1,662, 284,879 
14, 283,278,688 
246,714,113 
1,203,629,877 
840,597,864 
554,585,533 
2,421,924,241 
8,742,442,637 
725,703,612 
417,935,933 
2,455,197,453 
2,545,953,991 
1,155,237 289 
3,733,052,777 
309,547,948 


1,146,341 


6,916,449 
$212,431,714,102 


$204,951,469,498 
$191,102,121,973 
$182,256,364,631 
$163,313,733,000 
$ 80,750,428,272 


By Rico count of Other Banking Institution Branches includes Branches of Canadian 


Mouth Carolina bank count of State Bank and Trust Companies includes 20 Depository 


$Wisconsin Branches of State Bank and Trust Companies are called Stations 


> eames figures from previous editions do not include Puerto Rico and U.S. Dependen- 
cies. 
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OPERATING OFFICES 


Capital tied up in inventory ? 


FOR LARGER LOANS 


Marketable assets stored on the manufacturer's or distributor's own 
premises can be collateralized by field warehouse receipts to 
enable you to lend safely in excess of open line limits. On loans of 
this type, it is of the utmost importance to have exact knowledge of 
the quantity, age, value and rate of movement of the inventory. 
New York Terminal Field Warehousing service provides this com- 
plete inventory control. Our experience is extensive—our integrity 
established—our service is a quality service, complete, economical 
and safe. 

This could be the solution to some of your loan account problems. 
A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk. 


WAREHOUSE OF 


WEW YORK TERRINAL WARENOUSE @ 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Vets Showered With 
Flowers by Bank Girls 


oc bank women are seeing 
to it that returning Korean vet- 
erans receive a warm welcome home. 
Since May 1951 the women have 
showered millions of flowers on at 
least 200,000 returning veterans ag 
they parade through the financial 
district. 

It all started with one bunch of 
flowers back in 1951, when one bank 
woman rushed to the street from 
the Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
and spontaneously threw a bouquet 
to the troops. Other girls promptly 
got the same spirit and soon the 
Seattle bank women were organized 
into a regular “flower lane” in front 
of the downtown banks. 

A letter printed in the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer tells how much 
the effort is appreciated: 

“I would appreciate it so very 
much if you would publish this let- 
ter of thanks to the big-hearted citi- 
zens of Seattle. 

“IT was in Korea 11 months and 
some of this time wasn’t very pleas- 
ant... . After being away and see- 
ing so much blood, war, and hate, I 
had forgotten that wonderful thing 
called kindness. As long as I live I 
shall never forget the reception we 
received when our ship arrived in 
your wonderful city. I cried tears of 
joy to be back. ... 

“And then that parade, flowers 
and all, just like we were heroes. I 
wish I could explain just how much 
that welcome meant to us all... .” 


Seattle bank girls passing flowers to 
returning Korean vets 


™ USE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
a ” 
South William St., N.Y. 4, N. Y. 
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HOW TO INSURE A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


EVEN a coop BUSINESS can be 


dynamite. A flash fire, a keg of 


for instance, can 


overed by insurance, 

“Si i 
fi ghted businessmen often Or 
rank conferences with 


give you the best 


rs. 


Profits as U 


business can 


Your HOME town A 


e 
you well—see him gent can serve 


now! 


How Does This Advertisement T he above advertisement 
will appear as a full 
Concern Bankers? 


. and well appreciate SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Bankers are the “backers” of business . . 
October 31 


the risks involved in doing business without sufficient insurance 
coverage. TIME 


That’s why most bankers encourage their commercial custom- November 9 


ers to maintain a sound, up-to-date insurance program. And they U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
do it by suggesting periodic surveys by a man thoroughly famil- November 13 

iar with local problems and requirements—and all phases of BUSINESS WEEK 

business insurance . . . The Home agent. November 14 


* THE HOME*® erent" 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Company November 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. TOWN JOURNAL 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE November 
THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 

Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


100th ANNIVERSARY 
=> 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


small business and that some Gov- 
ernment assistance is necessary. ... 
We cannot be indifferent to the im- 
plications of this action. 

And on supervision: 

“There are many divergent the- 
ories concerning supervision. One of 
the most dangerous is that supervi- 
sion should control the quantity of 
credit available. I prefer the view- 
point that the role of supervision 
is to contribute toward a sound, 
healthy, and more useful private 


MEET PRESIDENT REESE 


banking system. Organized banking 
has never really been willing to al- 
low the responsibility for protecting 
its institutions to rest on supervision. 
Bank supervisors do have some re- 
sponsibility in protecting the banks, 
but I view them in the role of a 
backer-up behind the line.” 


Wide Experience in 
Small Business Credit 


Mr. Reese’s work with the prob- 
lems of small business credit brought 
him into national prominence as a 


Kenneth B. Hoover, prominent purebred livestock breeder of Licking County, 
Ohio, visits his banker in Newark 


Mr. Reese discussing employment with an applicant, Mrs. William M. Geiger. 
Although the personnel assignment is handled by other officers of the bank, Mr. 
Reese frequently talks with prospective employees 


banker. He served as a member of 
the National Voluntary Credit Re. 
straint Committee and as a member 
of the Small Business Advisory Com- 


mittee to the Secretary o! 
merce. 

While serving on the A.B.A. Bx. 
ecutive Council, 1943 to 1946, ang 
on the Federal Legislative Council 
at that same time, he became a 
member of the first A.B.A. Small 
Business Credit Commission in 1944, 
and was its chairman from 1948 to 
1952. He had served three years on 
the Association’s Credit Policy Com- 
mission when, in 1952, he was 
elected to the organization's vice- 
presidency. 

Since 1949 he has conducted 
classes on bank credit as a member 
of the faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University. 

Outside the A.B.A., Mr. Reese 
served as president of the Ohio 
Bankers Association from 1942 to 
1943, and he lectures at the Central 
States Conference School of Bank- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, 
where his subject is public relations 
for the small bank. (See page 54.) 

His role as a teacher of banking 
is a contiauation of his original 
career. Born in Columbus, Ohio, he 
was graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1919 following his service 
in the First World War. Following 
graduation, he was an instructor in 
Ohio State’s School of Commerce 
for a year, after which he spent a 
year as instructor at Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta. He was then 
a part-time instructor at Denison 
University, not far from his present 
home in Newark, for another year. 

Meantime, he had joined the Park 
National in 1921 as assistant cash- 
ier. Five years later he became pres- 
ident and a member of the board of 
directors. 

In addition to being a director of 
several businesses and industries in 
Ohio he is a trustee of Denison Uni- 
versity, of the Denison University 
Research Foundation, and of the 
Chio State University Development 
Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reese, the former 
Martha Grace Miller, of Newark, 
were married in 1924. They have 
two sons, two daughters, and two 
grandchildren. Mr. Reese is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Chi, Alpha Kappa Psi, 
the Masons, American Legion, Ro- 
tary, and Elks. 
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talk about 
banks... 


All photos show the Midland National Bank, 
Midland, Texas 


they’ve got something to talk about! 


Texas today has some of the most modern and most efficient 
banking quarters in America. The phenomenal growth of 
this great state has become a national legend. Industrial, 
agricultural and population expansion has brought about 
an acute need for new facilities in service institutions. 
Midland National’s handsome new quarters are an out- 
standing example of how progressive Texas bankers are 
“facing-up” to this need. Engineered to provide smooth 
daily routine, to step-up customer service and increase 
employee productivity . . . this modern bank is designed to 
offer better service at a greater profit for its stockholders. 


During the past five years, Bank Building Corporation has 
worked with over 40 banks in the state of Texas alone! 
Our forty years experience in this highly specialized field 
of architecture and building has given us unequalled 
knowledge of what constitutes sound banking operation. 
We are equipped to handle any phase or all of your mod- 
ernization. Large or small, your project will be engineered 
by America’s finest team of bank building specialists. 


Bank Building Cosforation 


OF AMERICA 

Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, & Stoney Sraers 

Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 ATLANTA, Union Bune. SAN FRANCISCO, Mucnante’s Iverrrure Buse. 
Operating outside continental U.S. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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Public Relations at Bat 


MELVIN L. MORGAN 


The author is president of the 
First State Bank, Ketchum, Okla- 
homa. 


of public relations which we can 

do in our little community comes 
from dealing directly with people. 
This type of public relations activ- 
ity probably involves more work for 
us, but we believe that the results 
are better than those to be had from 
other less personal public relations 
activities. 

It happens that we particularly 
like to work with and assist young 
people, and as a consequence a large 
portion of our public relations activ- 
ities have dealt with the young peo- 
ple of our community. 

Probably our most ambitious 
project has been the managing of 
our junior baseball team, which is 
sponsored by the Methodist Church, 
Ketchum, Oklahoma. The bank has 
assisted in the financing of this team 
from the beginning. 

During the summers of 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, the writer managed this 
team, while this summer the team 
was managed by Owen S. Riley, 
principal of the Ketchum public 
schools, with the writer assisting 
him. 

A good indication of the interest 
created by this program is that be- 
fore the summer of 1953 was over, 
Mr. Riley was working with three 
teams instead of the one team with 
which he started. He had a “junior 
team,” a “pee-wee team,” and a 
“midget team.” 

Of course, players are drawn from 
other nearby communities for all of 
these teams, but it seems impressive 
that a town the size of Ketchum 
could field three boys’ teams, since 
the population, according to the 
1950 census, was 252. Of course, the 
population of the Ketchum commu- 
nity is considerably greater than 
that of the town proper—probably 
about 700. 

In 1951 the players were taken 
to Tulsa to see a Texas League 
game, an outing that was much ap- 
preciated by them. 

This year 11 of the players were 


I is our opinion that the best job 


| 


taken to St. Louis to see two games 
between the St. Louis Cardinals and 
the New York Giants. The bank 
assisted in the financing of this trip 
to St. Louis. 

We feel that the time, energy, 
and expense expended by the bank 
and the members of its staff in all 
these activities have been entirely 
worth while. The program has given 
the boys something to do during the 
summer months when school is out 
and has given many of the boys an 
opportunity to play baseball who 
would not otherwise have been able 
to. It is also helpful in developing 
our high school baseball team. 

One result of this program which 
we have already noticed, and which 
has been quite gratifying to the 
writer personally, is that several of 
the “graduates” of the team, many 
of whom have left this community, 
have used me as a personal refer- 
ence when they needed one. 

Another project which we have 
carried out for the last three years, 
in cooperation with the public rela- 
tions committee of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association, is that of con- 
ducting a bank tour for the seniors 
of Ketchum High School, and we 


have also included the seniors of two 
near-by high schools, Cleora ang 
Strang high schools. The results for 
the bank have been excellent. 

We have purchased all of the 
A.B.A. films which are produced for 
use particularly in high schools ang 
have donated them to the Ketchum 
High School for use as they see fit, 

It is our firm belief that all of 
these activities have been beneficial 
to the young people involved as well 
as to the bank. In carrying out some 
of these projects we have had very 
valuable assistance from our corre- 
spondent banks. 

It has been a little over six years 
since I came to Ketchum. During 
this period our deposits have more 
than doubled, our capital accounts 
have approximately doubled, our 
loans are over four times greater, 
our regular bank staff has grown 
from two to five, and we have paid 
a good dividend each year. During 
this period we have also spent an 
amount approximately equaling the 
increase in our capital accounts in 
repairing, modernizing, and adding 
to our building, furniture and fix- 
tures, and equipment. These im- 
provements have enabled us more 
efficiently and speedily to do our 
work and have provided a more com- 
fortable place of work for our staff 
and a more pleasant place for our 
customers to transact their business. 

The results are proof that at least 
part of our public relations program 
has been effective. 


The Ketchum team boarding a sightseeing bus in St. Louis. In the center fore- 
ground, with camera slung over shoulder, is the author 
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One word you'll never find in 
our dictionary 


As our Correspondents all over the country That’s why more and more bankers all over 
know, the Manufacturers way of transacting the country are turning to Manufacturers for 
business is the personal, alert, non-routine way. Correspondent services. 


Manufacturers Trust Company... 
Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“FALSE PRETENSES ON 
THE PREMISES" 


Bank's Indemnity Bond Covers Loss From 
Deposit of Worthless Checks 


A MissourI bank accepted for de- 
posit three checks, totaling some 
$18,000, drawn to its order upon a 
partnership account in an out-of- 
town bank. It credited the checks 
to the personal account of one of 
the partners and permitted him to 
withdraw the aggregate amount of 
the checks before presenting them 
for collection to the drawee bank— 
which thereafter returned them dis- 
honored because of insufficient funds. 

The loss caused the bank to be 
taken over by the FDIC, which 
sought to recover the loss from 
defendant surety company, upon its 
bond insuring the bank against “any 
loss of property through * * * 
false pretenses, * * * with or with- 
out negligence on the part of any 
of the Employees [of the bank],” 
but excluding “any loss the result 
of the complete or partial nonpay- 
ment of or default upon any loan 
made by or obtained from the in- 
sured, whether procured in good 
faith or through trick, artifice, 
fraud or false pretenses, * * *” 

The surety company declined to 
make good the loss. It argued, 
among other things, that the dis- 
honest partner, under Missouri law, 
had in fact procured a loan from 
the depository bank, so that the 
bank’s loss resulted from the non- 
payment of a loan and, thus, was 
not covered by the bond. 

The U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit held the surety 
company’s argument to be “ingen- 
ious but unsound.” It granted that 
under the A.B.A. Bank Collection 
Code, as enacted in Missouri, a bank 
which gives immediate credit for 
deposited checks has the right to 
compel its depositor to reimburse 
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it, to the extent that it has paid 
out money upon the credit, if the 
checks cannot be collected from the 
drawee bank. 

However, the court held it to be 
“inconceivable” that any disinter- 
ested banker, insurance underwriter, 
or lawyer would construe the word 
“loan” to cover the obligation im- 
posed by law to reimburse a bank 
for money or credit obtained through 
the use of uncollectible checks. Un- 
der the surety company’s theory, 
the court said, a loss through rob- 
bery or burglary would be a loss 
upon a loan, since a thief is always 
under a legal obligation to make 
restitution to his victim. 

Accordingly, the court held that 
the loss was directly caused by 
false pretenses, within the coverage 
of the bond. It ordered the surety 
to make good the loss and, in addi- 
tion, to pay damages for its previous 
“vexatious refusal to pay.” Hart- 
ford Acc. & Indem. Co. v. Federal 
Deposit Ins. Corp. 204 F.2d 933. 


CASHING STRANGERS’ CHECKS 


Cashing Bank's Negligence Deprives It 
of Status of Holder in Due Course 


Iw Montana, a bank teller accom- 
modated a comparative stranger 
who had neither credit rating nor 
business standing, by cashing a 
$5,000 check for him. 

The check not only was drawn 
on an out-of-town bank by a person 
not known to the teller, but was 
made out in more than one hand- 
writing and bore evidence of 
“changes, erasures, and alterations.” 
When the check was presented to 
the drawee bank for collection, it 
turned out that the drawer had 
stopped payment. 

The cashing bank thereupon en- 
deavored to recover its $5,000 from 
the drawer. He, however, declined 


the honor, pointing out that he: 


BANK LAW NEWS 


“False Pretenses on the Premises”—Cashing Strangers’ Checks 


originaily had drawn the check for 
a mere $150. The matter then went 
to the courts, with the drawer ar- 
guing that the bank’s loss was due 
to its own negligence in cashing 
the check, instead of first sending 
it to the drawee for collection. 

After the passage of some few 
years, Montana’s Supreme Court re- 
cently settled the argument by hold- 
ing that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the cashing of the check 
were sufficient to have caused plain- 
tiff bank to become suspicious of 
the apparent alterations and infirmi- 
ties, and that “its failure to take 
notice thereof constituted bad faith 
so as to overcome the legal presump- 
tion that it was a holder in due 
course.” 

The court pointed out that the 
bank might have avoided its loss 
by taking the check as a collection 
item, in accordance with the prac- 
tice “quite uniformly adopted by 
most banks . . . in Eastern Montana.” 
Miles City Bank v. Askin, 257 P.2d 
896. 


CREDITOR VS. CREDITOR 


General Creditor Cannot Sue on Debtor's 
Contract With Bank for Loan for Benefit 
of Creditors 


Texas’ Supreme Court has _ held 
that a general creditor of a bank’s 
borrower cannot rely upon a loan 
contract between the bank and the 
borrower to compel the bank to pay 
the borrower’s debt to the creditor, 
even though the loan contract may 
have been made for the benefit of 
the borrower’s creditors. 

The court’s decision actually 
turned upon the provisions of the 
contract in question and thus did 
not state that, as a general rule, 
third party actions cannot be 
brought against banks upon loan 
contracts made for the benefit of 
the borrower’s creditors. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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National Homes. 


omes Sales Up 21h 
Climbing 


TODAY’S BIGGEST OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SOUND HOME LOANS 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, National Homes’ vol- 
ume of business showed an increase of 27% over the pre- 
vious 12 months. This big gain, on top of National’s 
already dominant position in the field, is further evidence 
of public acceptance . . . the reason why mortgages on 
National homes are such sound investments. 


NOW—AIR CONDITIONED! 


The new 1954 National homes, now being displayed in 
hundreds of cities, feature complete air conditioning at 
unbelievably low cost—only $500 additional for the small 
and medium-sized homes, $600 extra for the larger models, 
with just a very slight increase in the down payment. And 
the operating cost annually averages only a few cents per 
day. This exclusive feature means even greater demand 
for National homes, more investment opportunities for 
financial institutions. 


A full-color illustrated brochure of 1954 National 
“‘Pacemaker”’ homes will be sent on request. 


HEATTER 


...-"GOOD NEWS TODAY” 

. every Monday, Wednesday. and 
Friday morning over the entire Mutual 
Network (coast to coast) sponsored by 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


NEW 


NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF QUALITY HOMES 
October 1953 
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Guaranteed by 
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National Homes 
prefabricated panels 
and structural parts 
as they leave the 
assembly plant carry 
the Good Housekeeping 
guarantee seal and 
Parents’ Magazine 
seal of commendation, 
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so EASY | The contract in question called 


for a total loan of $278,000 and 


On Occasion one is impressed with some _ carries, instead of the conventional check : provided that the money borrowed 
little piece of routine business that nor- stubs, a simple, single-line register which was to be deposited to the account 
mally creates not a ripple, and one won- _has room for thirty transactions on a page. of the borrower and then disbursed 
ders whether other people realize how 


significant this little piece of business Well, sir, after arranging the checks in by Ge ae ey eet 
could be. A case in point is the simple numerical order, it was then just a ques- . A letter from the borrower to the 
task of reconciling a personal checking tion of check, check, check, right down ‘ bank, delivered simultaneously with 
account balance. the page, followed by a little hocus pocus : the execution of its note for the 


Last night this cngyy dealing with outstanding checks, and lo 
and behold, the balance was reconciled. amount of the loan, instructed the 


with which he struck a balance in recon- Thhtee ayer and fifteen seconds . . . _ : bank, among other things, that ad- 
ciling his monthly statement. Including vances and disbursements on ac- 


the sorting of forty-two paid checks re- press anyane anger to be Gageened. count of bills for labor and materials 
turned by the bank, the whole job was 


checked and proved in a matter of three If you want to see what this little check- i —— we — ~~ - 

minutes and fifteen seconds by the stop book looks like, you will find a pretty : with “official instruments” to be 

watch. For the umptcenth time, this copy furnished by the borrower. 

pan peg to write an ad aboutit... San The court interpreted the words 
a nice cover, gold-stamped with the de- * “official instruments” to mean a 

The checkbook used by this zip-zip _ positor’s name, and even though we speak FS corporate resolution adopted by the 

mathematician is known as the DeLuxe _ with restraint we are of the opinion that i a 

SECRETARY. It is a small, fully person- anyone who used it for a month or so hd borrower and furnished to the bank, 

alized, three-on-a-page job designed to would never consider going back to i designating the bank as its depos- 


be used at the desk at home, and it time-consuming check stubs. 


itory and authorizing withdrawals 
from its account only by specified 
officers. 

At the time plaintiff creditor 
brought suit, $67,000 of the loan 
remained on deposit, and the bank 
had refused to pay out of this sum 
HECK PRINTERS el ee the amount of plaintiff’s claim for 

personal services and materials fur- 
nished the corporation. The trial 
court and a majority of an inter- 
mediate appellate court had agreed 
with the creditor’s contention that 
the bank’s contract to lend money 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


F UXE CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


%o < ; was for the benefit of the corpora- 

Wo tld’s by d us tion’s creditors, and that they could 
unde rwriter. compel the bank to complete the 

entire loan and disburse it to them. 

@) f Ho nest y Insu rance However, the state supreme court 


held that, on the basis of the var- 
ious documents referred to above, 


k the power to authorize payment of 
D I any particular creditor lay solely 
with the corporation; and that since 
A N D the corporation never had author- 

D = reece ized payment of plaintiff’s account, 
E P O S I | | plaintiff could not possibly have @ 

pice : direct action against the bank for 
McCullough Tool Co., 259 S.W. 

2d 724. 


SPECIALIZING IN THE WRITING OF 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY Intentional Destruction ef Corporate 
AND GLASS INSURANCE Bonds Cancels the Underlying Debt 


CANCELLATION OF 


A DEGISION of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit pro- 
nounces the mournful maxim that a 
bond destroyed in the mistaken be- 
lief that it is worthless, remains 
forever worthless to the destroyer. 
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Back in 1939, one Mrs. Twombly 
owned 16 bonds of defendant corpor- 
ation, which bonds had been in de- 
fault of principal and interest for 
gome six years. Acting on the ad- 
vice of those “upon whom she had 
a right to rely” that the bonds were 
worthless, she burned them. 

The corporation subsequently was 
reorganized, and bonds of the same 
geries as those destroyed became 
exchangeable for $400 in cash, and 
$600 in preferred stock. The corpor- 
ation then was notified of the des- 
truction of the bonds and the reason 
therefor, and was asked what steps 
could be taken to obtain payment. 
The corporation regretted that it 
could not make any payment in the 
absence of a court order to do so. 

With one judge dissenting, the 
Court of Appeals held that Mrs. 
Twombly could not receive payment 
because, under Section 119 of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law, a negotiable instrument is dis- 
charged “by the intentional cancel- 
lation thereof by the holder.” The 
court granted that Mrs. Twombly 
had not intended to forgive the cor- 
poration’s debt to her “in the sense 
of conferring a gratuity or bounty” 
upon it. Nevertheless, it held that 
her act had that effect in law, and 
the fact that later events disproved 
its wisdom “cannot now form the 
legal or factual basis for the repud- 
iation of a consummated act of for- 
giveness.”’ 


Tue court pointed out that it was 
deciding a suit upon a negotiable 
instrument, not a claim asserted 
in a bankruptcy court where broad 
equitable powers may be brought 
into play, nor an action for money 
had and received. 

The dissenting judge agreed that 
the case had to be decided within 
the strict rules of the N.I.L. rather 
than under equitable principles. 
However, he argued that the N.LL. 
was designed to prevent frauds in 
the handling of negotiable instru- 
ments and should not be used “to 
perpetrate a fraud.” He agreed with 
plaintiff's contention that the de- 
struction of the bonds came within 
the scope of Section 123 of the N.LL. 
which provides that a cancellation 
of an instrument, made under 
a mistake, is inoperative. State 
Street Trust Co. v. Muskogee Elec- 
tric Traction Co., 204 F.2d 920. 
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The ONLY mark that lasts as long 
as the paper it's on! 


ONLY 


Cummins PERFORATION 
MEANS PERMANENTLY PAID 


Think of it! Cummins perforators write with holes 
that are part of the paper...that can never be erased 
or altered . . . that can og destroyed by de- 
stroying the paper, itself! They're still perfectly 
new and legible long after check and printing are 
old and faded. There’s nothing more permanent! 


But Cummins perforation is even more than that 
— it's the fastest known method of positive, safe 
check cancelation. Any clerk—inexperienced an 
unskilled—can easily cancel 20,000 checks an hour. 


Cummins Perforators are 100% efficient—no 
costly skips or misses. So for the safest...the most 
permanent... the fastest—the only—method of 
positive check cancelation, get in touch with 
Cummins. For more information on how to get 
more and better work done, mail coupon today! 


Corp. 
Chicage 40, iil., Dept, 
Send information on Cummins 
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The news in this department is 
edited by WituiaM P. BociE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


FPRA Clinic 


One of the important clinics to be 
conducted at the FINANCIAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ASSOCIATION convention 
in Detroit, Michigan, October 11 to 
15, is the one on “Inexpensive Ad- 
vertising Media.” Jordan J. Crouch, 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, will be the leader 
of this particular clinic, with George 
Wasem, assistant vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank, 
Peoria, Illinois, as consultant. 

The FPRA Convention has never 
had a clinic on inexpensive advertis- 
ing media, and it provides a wide 
field to exploit. The media to be dis- 
cussed include such items as photo- 
static blow-ups of newspaper adver- 
tisements placed on easels in the 
banking lobbies; messages printed 
on deposit tickets and the reverse 
sides of statement sheets; city maps 
given to all newcomers to the city; 
small blotters with advertising mes- 
sages placed in customer’s passbooks 
by tellers. 


The new president of the Association of 

Bank Women is Ruth E. Sherrill, as- 

sistant vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Memphis, Tennessee 


rganizations 


ABW Officers 


Rors E. SHERRILL, assistant vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee, was 
elected president of the ASSOCIATION 
OF BANK WOMEN at its annual con- 
vention at The Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., September 17-20. 

Other officers elected were: 

Vice-president: Cora I. Blanchard, 
assistant treasurer, Suffolk Savings 
Bank for Seamen and Others, Boston 
Massachusetts. 

Recording secretary: Mildred E. 
Flaniken, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Memphis, Tennesssee. 

Corresponding secretary: Luise A. 
Weiner, Union Planters National 
Bank, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Margaret S. McClure, 
auditor, The City Bank of Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C. 

Eight Regional Vice-Presidents 
chosen were: Miss Elizabeth Klein- 
dienst, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Leah N. Woodruff, assis- 
tant secretary, The Community Sav- 
ings Bank, Rochester, New York; 
Jennie R. Williams, Empire National 
Bank in St. Paul, Minnesota; Louise 
Seely, clerk of the corporation, 
Charlestown Savings Bank, Charles- 
town District, Boston; Sally M. Lan- 
ham, assistant cashier, Fort Lewis 
ranch, National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Fort Lewis, Washington; Elsie 
Parker, trust officer, secretary, and 
director, Southern Trust Company, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; Louise Stev- 
ens, assistant cashier, Hutchins- 
Sealy National Bank, Galveston, 
Texas: and Lillian Dolde, assistant 
vice-president, Alubquerque Nation- 
al Bank, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


NABAC Program 


The largest group of bankers ever 
to attend a convention of the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BANK AUDI- 
TORS AND COMPTROLLERS is expected 
in New York City October 19 for the 
opening of the association’s 29th an- 
nual convention according to Gen- 
eral Chairman Henry G. Diefenbach, 


who is vice-president and comptrol- 
ler of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

To insure that the program wil] 
feature subjects that the delegates 
most want discussed, a questionnaire 
was sent to all NABAC members 
several months ago by Program 
Chairman Everett J. Livesey, who is 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The result of this poll is an inter- 
esting and versatile program cover- 
ing such subjects as direct verifica- 
tion; the future of the auditor in 
banking; control of personnel turn- 
over; pension and profit sharing 
plans; audit control without an audi- 
tor; review of service charges; work 
simplification; various systems of 
operating a Christmas Club; and a 
panel comprised of supervisory au- 
thorities. 

The convention, which will be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, will close on 
October 22 with a banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Wyoming Secretary 


Roserr E. BRYANS, vice-president 
and cashier, Casper National Bank, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


Newly elected president of the Nevada 
Bankers Association is D. B. Bates, vice- 
president, Ely National Bank, Ely 
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If a young couple... 
can pay *70.00 a month 


for this 


...aren't they a good risk for 


$4.80 a month more 
for this? 


We think so—and we think you do, too! 


Furthermore, you can make this very type of financing plan available 
to new homeowners under the “Package Mortgage” plan. 


Under the terms of the mortgage, the cost of dependable General Electric 


Kitchen and Laundry appliances is amortized over the period of the 
mortgage. 


Actually, it makes homeowners better risks, for they need not acquire 
these necessary appliances under short-term obligations. 


Such homeowners also have truly modern houses, ones they are proud to 
maintain. 


Why not send for free literature that explains to prospective homeowners 
the convenience of the “Package Mortgage” and other methods of financing? 


Write to: Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Ky. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Casper, Wyoming, appointed secre- 
tary of the WYOMING BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION, effective. August 15. 

Mr. Bryans succeeds J. G. Murphy, 
who has resigned as seeretary of the 
association to devote mere time to 
duties at his bank. 


Films for Seniors 


Senior class business. students ~in 
38 high schools throughout Con- 
necticut will take part during the 
coming school year in a unique film- 
discussion program designed to help 
them understand the American eco- 
nomic system, Paul M. Boynton, sup- 
ervisor of business education in the 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education, has announced. The pro- 
gram, called “In Our Hands,” has 
been made available to the high 
schools by the CONNECTICUT BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, which will rent the 
film and underwrite all costs in con- 
nection with the program. 

Charles T. Treadway, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Bristol Bank and Trust 
Company and chairman of the CBA 
Public Relations Committee, says: 
“The CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION believes that the circulation 
among our schools of actual, unprej- 
udiced facts about the American 
economic system can be of great 
importance in understanding and 


preserving our system of private 
enterprise. We hope that this pro- 
gram will rouse, among business 
students, interest in the American 
way of life and the values it offers, 
and indicate to them that they must 
share in the responsibility for pre- 
serving that way of life.” 


Investment Study 


Tue fourth annual investment sem- 
inar of the NEw YORK STATE BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION was held Septem- 
ber 11 at New York City’s Hotel 
Commodore to consider such topical 
problems as rising interest rates, 
fluctuations in Government bonds, 
the outlook for investments, and 
bank liquidity. 

A highlight of the seminar, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University, was a 
panel discussion entitled “Liquidity 
in Relation to Bank Deposits.” Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance 
at the graduate school and director 
of the Institute of International 
Finance, both of the university, was 
the moderator. 

Participating in the panel discus- 
sion were D. Russell Chamberlin, 
vice-president, Central Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester; Howard D. Crosse, 
assistant vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York; Baldwin 
Maull, executive vice-president, Mar- 


Mail call at the Pennsylvania Bankers Association summer school, which was held 
at Pennsylvania State College late in August 


ine Midland Corporation, Buffalo, 
and Arthur T. Roth, president, The 
Franklin National Bank of Frank. 
lin Square, N. Y. 

Dr. Nadler spoke on “A Review 
of and Outlook for the Money Mar. 
ket,” and Dr. Jules I. Bogen, pro- 
fessor of finance at the university’s 
graduate school, on “Supply and De- 
mand of Investment Funds.” Robert 
W. Storer, vice-president, Manufac- 
turers National Bank, Detroit, dis- 
cussed “Bank Investing Today and 
Tomorrow.” 


Lending Conference 


Taree major topics of discussion 
have been scheduled for the PENN- 
SYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Lending Conference, which will be 
held October 6 and 7, at Harrisburg. 
Instalment loans, commercial loans, 
and mortgage loans will be dis- 
cussed, it has been announced by 
Lindley S. Hurff, general chairman 
of the PBA Lending Division, and 
president and trust officer of The 
First National Bank of Milton. 


Young Bankers 


The NorTH CAROLINA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION’S Public Relations and 
Public Education Committee spon- 
sored a Young Bankers Conference 
in Raleigh in mid-September. The 
principal speaker on the first eve- 
ning of the 2-day session was W. 
Harold Brenton, immediate past 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, whose topic was ‘What 
Banking Offers Youth Today.” At 
a later session, ‘“‘Banking and Educa- 
tion” was discussed by Leroy Lewis, 
educational director, the American 
Institute of Banking. 


Sound Money 


This past summer the NEw YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION initi- 
ated a series of information bul- 
letins on the honest-money policy 
of the national Administration. The 
series originally was intended to 
assist the association’s member 
banks in explaining to their com- 
munities the complexities of the 
new policy. 

Since then, the series has aroused 
interest not only from the associa- 
tion’s member banks, but from 
bankers and other organizations and 
individuals in many parts of the 


country. 


In commenting on this widespread 
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alo interest the NYSBA says: “...the ments in bank holding company leg- (3) Regulation of future bank 
The opportunity for telling banking’s islation so far in 53. Harry J. Hard- holding company expansion on the 
nk. story was never so great. Perhaps ing, president of the Twelfth District same basis as the expansion of chart- 
not for 20 years has commercial Association, outlined the six require- ered banks. 
lew panking had so receptive an audi- ments which independent bankers (4) Divorcement of all nonbank- 
lar- ence. .-- believe are essential to sound legis- ing subsidiaries, except those closely 
ro- “Banking is under attack, par- lation and stated that they are em- related to the operation and manage- 
‘y's ticularly in the political arenas. We bodied in the Capehart Bill, S-1118, ment of banks. 
De- have an obligation, therefore, to now pending before Congress. The (5) Prohibition of self-dealing and 
ert make clear our position to the essential requirements listed are: intercompany loans or advances. 
‘ace public. The alternative would be (1) A realistic definition of a bank (6) Protection of the dual bank- 
dis. to permit uninformed critics, how- holding company, based on actual ing system by reserving to the sev- 
and ever well-intentioned, to misguide control of two or more banks. eral states all their present rights 
the people of our communities.” (2) A minimum of discretionary and powers in the control of bank 
power delegated to the administrat- holding company expansion and 
Alabama Conference ing agency. operations. 
ion Some 150 members of the ALA- 
NN- BAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION at- 
(ON tended the 7th annual study con- 
be ference at the University of Ala- 
rg. bama at Tuscaloosa in early August. 
ins, George Denniston, president of the 
lis- American National Bank and Trust 
by Company of Mobile, presided as 
1an acting chairman. 
and Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., vice- 
The president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, sounded a key- 
note as the session began. His topic 
was “Does Your Bank Have Ade- 
quate Capital?” 
ERS 
and 
ou Georgia Conference 
nce The 9th annual study conference 
The of the GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
ve TION was held for three days in the 
W. second week of September at Emory 
ast University, Atlanta. The program 
ers included discussions of internal 
hat safeguards, estate planning, lending, 
At and public relations. 
ica- 
vis, 
Holding Companies 
“War kind of notaing com | Personal Attention... 
pany legislation do you favor?” Is 
a question that was asked all bank- é 
yRK ers in the nation by the INDEPENDENT In banking, there’s no substitute for personal service. 
iti- BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
yul- TWELFTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT That’s why at Fifth Third we go out of our way 
licy through a recent postcard poll. 
The The poll was contained in a pro- to serve our correspondents on a personal level. 
to gress report covering the develop- 
ber 
~~ You are cordially invited to use the facilities of .. . 
= The improvement in padlocks, bur- 
glar alarms, and atom bombs just 
about keeps up with the progress of tte FIFTH THIRD [NION TRUST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
the Talk is one thing of which the member 
supply always exceeds the demand. FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
cad FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
ING October 1953 aa 
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New “Building Savings 
Deposits” Manual Is 
Completed by PR Council 


Booklet Is 10th in A.B.A. 
Manuals for Management Series 


The completion of Building Savings 
Deposits, the 10th manual in the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council’s series 
of Manuals for Management, was an- 
nounced late last month by Frank 
M. Totton, Council chairman and 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. The manual is 
attractively illustrated and runs 24 
pages in a handy 5%” by 7%” size. 

Based on extensive research, includ- 
ing surveys of member banks and the 
public, Building Savings Deposits is 
intended for all bank officers and staff 
members interested in business develop- 
ment, public relations, and _ public 
education. 

“It should prove especially useful to 
bank people immediately concerned with 
the savings function,” said Mr. Totton; 
“to bank trade associations and to 


advertising agencies handling bank 
savings campaigns.” 


Data Included 

The manual is comprised of data 
on a variety of related topics, includ- 
ing savings statistics, competition, 
perspective on rate, merchandising, 
advantages of banks as the place for 
savings, bank appeals, staff training, 
incentive plans, advertising, direct mail 
promotion, slogans, working with youth, 
savings development program sugges- 
tions, bibliography of 21 items of 
thrift material available through the 
A.B.A., ete. 

In the preparation of this manual, 
the Public Relations Council had the 
active cooperation of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

This, and other manuals in the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council’s series, 
is available at 85 cents per copy. An 
order form has been sent to all banks 
within recent weeks. The other man- 
uals are: 

Planned Public Relations; There’s 
News in Your Bank; Your Bank’s Ad- 
vertising; Personnel Relations; Your 
Bank’s Relations With Schools; Cus- 
tomer Relations; Building for the Fu- 
ture With Farm Youth; Your Bank’s 
Community Relations; and Finance 
Forums for Women. 
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Joseph H. Wolfe 


Joseph H. Wolfe Is Joining 
A.B.A. Staff as Assistant 
to the Executive Manager 


Leaves North Carolina Bankers 
Association for New Position 


Joseph H. Wolfe, for the past three 
years executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, will join 
the staff of the American Bankers As- 
sociation as assistant secretary of the 
Trust Division and assistant to the ex- 
ecutive manager, it has been announced 
by A.B.A. Executive Manager Merle 
E. Seleeman. Mr. Wolfe will assume 
his new duties at the ' New York head- 
quarters of the A.B.A. this fall. 

Before his position as executive sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association, Mr. Wolfe was on the 
faculty of the Law School of Washing- 
ton and Lee University at Lexington, 
Virginia. Previous to that, he had been 
associate professor of business law at 
the University of Georgia and lecturer 
in business law at the University of 
Michigan. 

In 1940 he was admitted to the 
Georgia Bar and practiced in Atlanta. 
During World War II, he served as a 
lieutenant in the Navy. 

Mr. Wolfe is a native of North Caro- 
lina. He received his B.S. and LL.B. 
degrees from the University of Georgia. 
He holds the degree of Doctor of Juris- 
prudence from Emory University Law 
School in Atlanta, Georgia, and the de- 
gree of Master of Law from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School and has 
completed residence requirements at 
that school for the degree of Doctor of 
Juridical Science. 


A.1.B., Banks, Conducting 
Texas School of Credit 
Administration Oct. 26-30 


Courses Designed With Credit 
Officers of Small Banks in Mind 


The Texas School of Credit Adminis- 
tration at the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College in Huntsville, Texas, 
on October 26-30, has been announced 
by Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

The school, designed especially for 
bank credit officers in the smaller 
banks where A.I.B. chapter and study 
group facilities are unavailable, will 
be conducted by the national office of 
the Institute in cooperation with Hous- 
ton Chapter, A.I.B.; Houston Clearing 
House Association; the banks of Hunts- 
ville, and the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 

In an effort to extend its educational 
facilities and bring its courses to the 
banks in the more isolated sections, the 
Institute conducted a similar school—a 
School on Investments—in Fort Worth 
last November. This first venture 
proved so successful that this year the 
Institute returns to the Lone Star 
State, at the request of the banks in 
the Houston area, to offer the first 
School of Credit Administration ever 
held under the auspices of the A.I.B. 


Faculty 

A faculty composed of 33 members, 
consisting mostly of Houston, Hunts- 
ville, Nacogdoches, Angleton, Dallas, 
Austin, Port Lavaca, Palestine, Ga- 
nado, and Beaumont, Texas, bankers, 
has been assembled for the school. The 
lecture method will be used at the 
morning classes. After luncheon each 
day there will be a panel discussion 
based on the class instruction given in 
the morning. These sessions will be 
followed by open forums, at which 
panel members will answer students’ 
questions. 

A recreational period is set aside 
from 4:30 to 6 P. M., followed by din- 
ner and seminars from 6 to 8 P.M. 

Lectures and discussions will cover 
these subjects: A Philosophy of Credit, 
The Credit File, Credit Investigation, 
The Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss 
Figures, Unsecured Loans, Instalment 
Loans, Accounts Receivable Loans, In- 
terest Rates, Monetary Policies, Se 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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Early Morning Banditry Cures 
Listed by Protective Bulletin 


The case histories of three banks 
with recent early morning bandit- 
ries are outlined in the September 
issue of the Protective Bulletin of 
the Insurance and Protective De- 
partment of the A.B.A. The Bulle- 
tin suggests 11 possible precau- 
tionary steps that banks might 
adopt to thwart the efforts of 
“morning glory” bandits. 


Brenton Named by Wilson to 
12-Man Advisory Committee 
to Study Defense Department 


Will Recommend Changes in 
Military's Financial Procedures 


W. Harold Brenton, president of the 
State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has been 
named by Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson as a member of a 12-man 
committee, to be known as the Advisory 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and 
Procedure, which will study and decide 
on changes to be made in the fiscal pro- 
cedures of the United States military 
establishment. 

Chairman of the committee is Charles 
P. Cooper of New York, who was form- 
erly an official of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Other mem- 
bers are: Albert Bradley of New York, 
executive vice-president, General Mo- 
tors Corp.; Paul M. Green of Cham- 
paign, Ill., dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois, and former con- 
troller of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Robert E. Gross of Burbank, 
Calif., president, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; Joseph B. Hall of Cincinnati, 
president, Kroger Co.; W. J. McNeil, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (con- 
troller); D. L. Millham of Cleveland, 
vice-president, General Electric Co.; 
Frank H. Neely of Atlanta, chairman, 
Rich’s, Inc.; Robert L. Stearns of 
Boulder, Colo., president, University 
of Colorado; Charles S. Thomas, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (supply 
and logistics); and E. M. Voorhees of 
New York, chairman of finance com- 
mittee, United State Steel Corp. 

The committee will study and recom- 
mend changes in financial procedures in 
the Defense Department, and _ the 
changes it recommends may be put 
into effect when approved without wait- 
ing for a final report. The committee 
will not be concerned with methods of 
procuring goods and services or of in- 
Vventories. 
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Collectors of Customs May 
Now Accept Bank Drafts, 
Cashier, Uncertified Checks 


Customs Regulations Changes 
Conform to Business Practices 


The A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Depository Functions and Fiscal Pro- 
cedures reports that the Bureau of 
Customs has amended its regulation 
pertaining to the payment of duties, in 
order to conform to accepted business 
practices and to reduce the inconve- 
nience to importers and brokers (and 
banks). 

Hereafter collectors of customs will 
accept bank drafts and cashier’s checks, 
also uncertified checks, from business 
firms and individuals who have been 
approved by the collector, provided 
such drafts and checks can be cashed 
without cost to the Government. 

Checks on foreign banks, foreign 
travelers’ checks, and commercial 
drafts or bills of exchange, subject to 
acceptance by the drawees, will not be 
accepted. 

Chairman C. Edgar Johnson calls 
attention to the fact that banks have 
been certifying more than one million 
checks per year covering payment of 
customs duties. “This involved a tre- 
mendous amount of work on the part 
of banks,” he said, “and I am glad to 
report this change in the regulations.” 


A.B.A. Has 16,873 Members 
Including 2,450 Branches 


Over 98% of All Banks and 99% 
of Bank Resources Represented 


At the opening of the 79th Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association in Washington, Barney J. 
Ghiglieri, chairman of the A.B.A.’s Or- 
ganization Committee, announced that 
16,873 banks and branches were mem- 
bers of the Association on Aug. 31. Mr. 
Ghiglieri is president of the Citizens 
National Bank, Toluca, Ill. 

The membership is composed of 14,- 
253 banks, 2,450 branches, and 170 
members in foreign countries. During 
the past year, the A.B.A. membership 
has increased by 83 banks and branches. 
Included are over 98 percent of all the 
banks in the United States and over 
99 percent of the nation’s banking re- 
sources. 

In 20 states and the D. of C., every 
bank is a member and in five states 
only one bank is a nonmember. 

The A.B.A. has members in every 
state and in Alaska, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, France, Great Britain, 


Texas School of Credit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


cured Loans, Crop Loans, Dairy Loans, 
Farm Equipment Loans, Livestock 
Loans, Loan Policies, and Diversifica- 
tion. 

The school will be limited to 60 stu- 
dents. 

Besides Dr. Lewis, who is director of 
the school, the Administrative Com- 
mittee includes: Robert C. Rutherford, 
national secretary, A.I.B., registrar; 
Albert M. Ball, vice-president, The 
Second National Bank, Houston, gen- 
eral chairman; E. Maurice Faubion, 
assistant vice-president, The Second 
National Bank, Houston, member, Ex. 
ecutive Council, A.I.B.; Frank W. 
Ilfrey, vice-president and cashier, 
Union National Bank, Houston; B. J. 
Troy, assistant cashier, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, Houston Branch; 
Mrs. Jackie Greer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Houston 
and president, Houston Chapter, 
A.1.B.; D. C. Holleman, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
business manager; Tom Ball, executive 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Huntsville; and Raymond Davis, vice- 
president, Huntsville National Bank. 

Ben F. Rentzel, vice-president, Hous- 
ton National Bank, is general chair- 
man of the Faculty Committee. His 
vice-chairmen are: W. L. Tandy, vice- 
president, The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston; H. M. Seydler, vice- 
president, The Second National Bank, 
Houston; Wade Cooper, vice-president, 
City National Bank, Houston; and 
Madden D. Jenkins, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Houston. 


A.B.A. Plans 6th National 
Credit Meeting, Jan. 25-27 


Leading bankers from all parts of 
the United States will meet in Chicago 
next Jan. 25-27 to discuss the problems 
of extending bank credit under business 
conditions which are in prospect for 
1954. The bankers will attend the Sixth 
National Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
will be held at the La Salle Hotel. 

Dates for the conference were an- 
nounced by the A.B.A.’s Credit Policy 
Commission, which sponsors the na- 
tional meeting. It is the purpose of the 
conference to give bank officers in 
charge of credit an annual review of 
conditions throughout the country and 
business trends on which to base their 
own thinking and decisions. 


Hawaii, India, Japan, Mexico, Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, Salvador, 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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Advisory Board Chairmen 
Will Meet in Washington 


Tue 12 chairmen for Federal Re- 
serve districts of the Advisory 
Board to the A.B.A. Instalment 
Credit Commission, headed by Carl 
M. Flora, national chairman, will 
meet in Washington on November 
9 and 10 with officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The purpose is to discuss develop- 
ments, problems, and the outlook in 
the instalment credit field. The 
meeting is in fulfilment of one of the 
objectives of the Advisory Board; 
namely: “To provide a liaison be- 
tween the [A.B.A. Instalment Credit] 
Commission and the national and 
state examining authorities in an en- 
deavor to accomplish a better un- 
derstanding of this banking func- 


Florida Bankers Publish 
Instalment Credit Manual 


Tue Florida Bankers Association 
has published an Instalment Credit 
Manual which is, in effect, an oper- 
ations aid. It is the work of the 
association’s Instalment Credit Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is George 
N. Butler, vice-president, Broward 
National Bank of Ft. Lauderdale. 

The manual is in loose-leaf style 
for practicality in publishing and 
distribution, and that additions and 
changes might be made easily. 

A partial listing of chapters will 
show the completeness of content 
in this first such manual from the 
FBA Instalment Credit Committee: 
Organization Setup; Controls; 
Credit Factors; Interviewing the 
Applicant and Taking the Applica- 
tion; Credit Investigation; Analyz- 
ing the Risk; Accepting and Reject- 
ing Requests; Automobile Financing 
and Loans; Appliance Financing; 
Television Financing; Single Signa- 
ture and Endorsed Loans; House 
Trailer Financing; Farm Equipment 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


The Bank of Asheville, N.C., set up a 
series of floor displays to promote tele- 
vision time sales. During the two weeks 
the exhibit above was shown, the bank 
made several loans for the purchase of 


this set 


Financing; Truck and Trailer (Com- 
mercial) Financing ; Floor Planning ; 
and many others. 


Anniversary Ad Features 
Good Quotes on Credit 


Hs Creprt has done a thousand times 
more to enrich mankind than 
all the gold mines in the world.” 
This quote from Daniel Webster be- 
gan a full-page advertisement of the 
Industrial National Bank, Detroit, 
published on the bank’s 36th anni- 
versary. The ad concluded with this 
slogan: “Borrow only when neces- 
sary—Save always.” 

The advertisement also had some- 
thing to say about credit in gen- 
eral, and the bank’s services in par- 
ticular. On credit: “Credit, wisely 
used, is a boon to modern living. 
With a return to peacetime condi- 
tions, the judicious use of credit 
coupled with thrift and careful plan- 
ning of financial affairs is timely and 
will be helpful in providing a better 
future. When a nation builds on 
mass production, there must be mass 


consumption. American banking fa- 


cilities and services have given our 
nation the answer to this problem.” 


Instalment Credit Clinic 
of NYSBA to be Oct. 5-6 


An instalment credit clinic “of, by, 
and for” technicians will be held by 
the New York State Bankers Aggo- 
ciation at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, on Monday and Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5 and 6, it is announced by 
Leland D. Judd, chairman of the 
Association’s Instalment Credit 
Committee and vice-president and 
manager of the consumer credit de- 
partment of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester. 

Featured at the clinic will be a 
series of four panel presentations 
dealing with management, opera- 
tions, credits, and collections. The 
program will get under way with an 
address on the current situation in 
bank instalment credit entitled 
“Steady Does It” by J. Andrew 
Painter, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. The 
other main address will be delivered 
by C. William Green, vice-president 
of Adelphi College, Garden City, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Man in the Street Looks 
at Consumer Credit.” 

The first of the four panels, on 
“Management,” will have as moder- 
ator Charles H. Thierolf, vice-presi- 
dent, the Oneida Bank & Trust Co., 
Utica, New York; the panel mem- 
bers are David C. Barry, senior vice- 
president, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; William F. 
Kelly, executive vice-president, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia; William 
W. Post, vice-president and secre- 
tary, The County Trust Co., White 
Plains, New York. 

The panel on “Operations” will 
be moderated by Douglas A. Freeth, 
vice-president, Marine Trust Co., of 
Western New York, Buffalo. The 
panel members are: Carl M. Beery, 
assistant vice-president, Elmira 
Bank and Trust Co., Elmira, N. Y.; 
J. Wesley Feikert, vice-president, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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“Qne of the most remarkable things about 
our National 135 machines is the fact that they 
have reduced operator training time to a matter 
of minutes,” reports Mr. Scott. “They are clear- 
ly the answer to the operator training problem.” 


Mone, Unit Plan we train 


operators in minutes!” rensyivania Exchange Bank 


New York, N. Y. 


Here in the branch office of the Pennsylvania 
Exchange Bank opposite Rockefeller Plaza, 
President Scott reports, “We find the National Unit 
Plan tremendously helpful in saving time and money 
and effort. Eight important steps are performed 
automatically when the statement-ledger is placed 
on the automatic printing table of our National 135’s. 
And we like the way they post statement-ledgers and 
journals simultaneously, all in original print.” 

Mr. Scott adds that the National Unit Plan produces 
“the neatest statement and ledger I’ve ever seen!” 


How much money will the National Unit Plan save you in your bank? 
Call your nearby National representative today and find out. He’s a systems 
analyst who will gladly demonstrate the National Unit System to you. Just 
call him, or write to us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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the Franklin National Bank, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y.; and Albert F. 
Lockwood, assistant vice-president, 
Central National Bank of Yonkers, 
N=, 

For “Credits,” the moderator will 
be Louis J. Asterita, deputy man- 
ager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and secretary of its Instalment 
Credit Commission. The panel: War- 
ren R. Bentley, vice-president, Lin- 
coln National Bank & Trust Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Charles D. Hicks, 
vice-president, Auburn (N. Y.) 
Trust Co.; H. Cecil Powell, assistant 
vice-president, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York City. 

The final-panel discussion is on 
“Collections,” of which the mod- 
erator is to be Dravis H. Gehring, 


News for Instalment Credit Men 
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assistant vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Panel members are: 
Thomas W. Gormly, vice-president, 
Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; William 
H. Moore, assistant vice-president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York City; and Frank G. Nowak, 
assistant cashier, National Commer- 
cial Bank & Trust Co., Albany, New 
York. 


Critics Hold Final Session 
on A.I.B.'s New Textbook 


Tue critic committee for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking’s new 
textbook on consumer credit held 


its final meeting in New York on 
September 11. The book is to be 
used in the course leading to the 
A.L.B.’s graduate certificate, and wil] 
be available to students in the fal] 
of 1954. 

The members of the Consumer 
Credit Textbook Committee are: 
Chairman, William F. Kelly, senior 
vice - president, The Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia; Carl M@ 
Flora, vice-president, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee; 
Edward F. Longinotti, vice-presi- 


dent, Union Planters National Bank, 
Memphis; John B. Paddi, vice-presi- 
dent, Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York; Paul M. Welch, vice-president, 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta. 


News on Savings 


Savings Deposits Had 


Exceptional Growth in Year 


“Tue year 1952-53 has been an- 
cther one of exceptional growth in 
savings deposits throughout the 
country,” Wendell T. Burns, presi- 
dent of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division, told the A.B.A. Executive 
Council at its September meeting in 
Washington. “Except for the World 
War II years,” he said, “this growth 
compares favorably with any year 
in our history.” 

Continuing, Mr. Burns said: 

“The last decade has witnessed a 
growth in savings deposits in our 
banking system of about 125 per- 
cent. On June 30, 1943, savings de- 
posits in commercial banks and in 
mutual savings banks amounted to 
a little under $28.8-billion. On June 
30, 1953, they totaled $65.7-billion. 

“Savings generally have shown a 
rapid increase during the past year 
although the largest dollar increase 
of liquid savings in the nation was 
in the banking system. The increase 
in banks amounted to $4.6-billion 
for the year ending June 30, 1953, 
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New Savings Manual 


NNOUNCEMENT of the com- 
pletion of Building Savings De- 


posits, booklet No. 10 in the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Coun- 
cil’s Manuals for Management 
series, will be found on page 84 
of this issue. 


compared with a growth of $3.9-bil- 
lion in the previous year. Commer- 
cial banks showed an increase of 
$2.8-billion to a total of $42-1-billion- 
and mutual savings banks an in- 
crease of $1.8-billion to a total of 
$23.6-billion. 

“Savings and loan associations 
again showed a very rapid rate of 
increase in savings funds held by 
those institutions. During the year 
ending June 30, 1953, share accounts 
increased $3.5-billion to $21.1-bil- 
lion, an increase of 20 percent for 
the year. These now are equal to 
approximately 32 percent of sav- 
ings deposits in banks. 

“Savings as reflected by reserves 
in life insurance companies continue 
to increase. On June 30, 1953, they 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


totaled approximately $63.5-billion, 
an increase during the past 12 
months of $4-billion. 

“A moderate upward trend is also 
apparent in the value of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Savings Bonds outstand- 
ing. On June 30, 1953, this total was 
$57.8-billion, which represents an in- 
crease of $201-million during the 12 
months ending on that date. E and 
H bonds increased $1.1-billion dur- 
ing the year. 

“Postal Savings continue their 
slow downward trend, however, and 
now total approximately $2.5-billion. 
The high in 1947 was $3.4-billion. 

“Our estimate of the grand total 
of all liquid savings at June 30, 1953, 
as represented by these primary 
sources, amounts to approximately 
$210.6-billion, an increase of $12.2- 
billion from June 30, 1952. The 
enormous amount of these savings 
points up the importance to banks 
of aggressively seeking a larger 
share of this business.” 


Thrift Account Study 


Desmous of getting the “low down” 
on the public relations practices of 
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its competitors, a New York City 
pank detailed two employees to visit 
banks in its business area. Without 
revealing their identity as bank em- 
ployees, Mr. X and Mr. Y called at 
nine banks, including three commer- 
cial banks, and went through the 
routine of opening or attempting to 
open thrift accounts. 

In reporting their findings, the 
Savings Bank News states: 

“Reviewing the good points 
Messrs. X and Y found in only one 
savings bank, they were: (1) An 
interest in the depositor; (2) good 
manners; (3) knowledge of the 
bank’s facilities; (4) willingness to 
answer all questions and explain all! 
facilities; (5) a friendly attitude 
which could not help but elicit 
friendliness in return. 

“The bad points: (1) Disinterest; 
(2) rude or bad manners; (3) ig- 
norance of facts; (4) impatience; 
(5) lack of personal warmth.” 

At one commercial bank, these 
would-be depositors found the thrift 
department in the basement; at an- 
other they were graciously received 
by a man who displayed interest in 
and knowledge of their professed 
profession — “shipping.” He ex- 
plained the bank’s services, wel- 
comed the addition of a thrift ac- 
count, and explained that interest 
is compounded monthly. At the thirl 
bank, they were told by a guard that 
there were no thrift facilities. 

In concluding its report, the Sav- 
ings Bank News said: 

“Few banks are guilty of all the 
public relations ‘don’ts’ uncovered 
by this survey. But the value of 
this investigation lies in the depos- 
itor’s-eye-view it gives of existing 
practices.” 


Development of Savings 
and Mortgage Department 


VER the past 50 years, the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association has 
played an important role in promot- 
ing thrift and home ownership. 

From its organization in 1875 un- 
til 1902 the A.B.A. had dealt with a 
rapidly expanding banking system. 
During this period many of the sav- 
ings banks became prominent bank- 
ing institutions and a real need de- 
veloped for a department which 
would give specific attention to their 
requirements. The Savings Bank 
Section was organized at the conven- 
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tion of the Association in New Or- 
leans in 1902. 

It was natural that both state and 
national banks interested in the sav- 
ings business should find member- 
ship in the Savings Bank Section 
valuable. As the membership of the 
Section by 1902 included a large 
number of commercial banks with 
savings departments, in addition to 
savings institutions, it was made a 
Division of the Association. 

As a result of the continued 
growth of savings in all types of 
banks, and the diminished number 
of strictly savings institutions, it 
was decided in 1931 to eliminate th> 
restriction implied in the title, Sav- 
ings Bank Division, by changing it 
to the Savings Division. 

Banks engaged in the savings 
business gave increasing attention 
to mortgages as a principal form of 
investment. The Division likewise 
devoted more of its attention to 
mortgage lending and, as a conse- 
quence, attracted leading mortgage 
men who eventually became active 
in the Division’s work as committee 
members. By a natural evolution, 
the Division became the Savings and 
Mortgage Division in 1948. 

Over 90 percent of the nation’s 


banks accept savings deposits and 
invest these deposits to a large ex- 
tent in mortgages; hence, the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division develops 
means to make the savings-mort- 
gage business more profitable to 
banks. 

The activities of the Division in- 
clude Federal legislation, promotion 
of thrift, management and operation 
of a savings department, interest 
computation, cost analysis, school 
savings banking, investments, mort- 
gage lending and servicing, statistics 
and research, and regional confer- 
ences. 


Savings Banks in 11 States 
Have 201 Women Officers 


N EW YORK and Massachusetts each 
now have 61 women savings bank 
officers, according to a survey by 
Frances L. Plant, assistant trea- 
surer of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. Eleven of 
the 17 states in which mutual sav- 
ings banks are operated have a total 
of 201 women savings bank officers. 
Connecticut is in third place, with 
39, New Jersey fourth, with 11, and 
New Hampshire fifth, with 9. 


“It’s interesting how they met. They were standing in 
line at a bank and he happened to drop his open bank 
book in front of her.” 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Bankers on Presidential 
Housing Study Committee 


S a continuation of the study be- 
ing made at the request of President 
Eisenhower by Housing and Home 
Administrator Albert M. Cole for the 
purpose of developing a sound Ad- 
ministration housing program, the 
President has named a 21-man com- 
mittee, with Mr. Cole as chairman. 

The committee, to which additional 
members may be added, is composed 
of representatives of banking, busi- 
ness, the building industry, labor, 
savings and loan associations, insur- 
ance, and mortgage lending institu- 
tions. 

The White House announced that 
the new committee will advise the 
President on the role the Federal 
Government should take in meeting 
the nation’s housing needs. It will 
further the study of Administrator 
Cole, in which the American Bankers 
Association has participated, and 
which was reported in previous is- 
sues of BANKING [ August, page 123, 
and September, pages 86 and 100.] 

President Eisenhower set up a five- 
man executive committee under Mr. 
Cole, composed of: Aksel Nielson 
of Denver, president, Title Guaranty 
Co.; George L. Bliss, New York, 
president, Railroad Federal Savings 
and Loan Association; Ernest J. 
Bohn, director of Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority; and Rod- 
ney Lockwood, Detroit, past pres- 
ident, National Association of Home 
Builders. 

Bankers named to the committee 
include: William A. Marcus, San 
Francisco, senior vice - president, 
American Trust Co.; a past president 
of the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division; and a recent member of 
the A.B.A. Real Estate Mortgage 
Committee; Robert M. Morgan, Bos- 
ton, vice-president and treasurer, 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank; 
and a member of the A.B.A. Mort- 
gage Financing and Urban Housing 
and Real Estate Mortgage commit- 
tees; John J. Scully, New York, 
vice-president, Chase National Bank; 
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and Ben J. Wooten, Dallas, presi- 
dent, First National Bank; a recent 
member of the A.B.A. Executive 
Council and Administrative Commit- 
tee; and presently a member of the 
A.B.A. Advisory Committee on Spe- 
cial Activities. 


New FHA Plans 


Gory T. O. HOLLYDAY, Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, has announced 
his agency’s intention of studying 
methods to “invite” private capital 
to help cities and towns save the 
nation’s 45,000,000 homes from de- 
terioration. 

Mr. Hollyday said that he hopes to 
submit “legislative proposals” to 
Federal Housing Chief Cole before 
Congress convenes in January. His 
program would call for “active par- 
ticipation by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


Housing Demand Continues 


HE 1953 “Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances,” reported in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for August, gives 
interesting and informative data on 
the housing outlook. 


A $17,921,170 chattel mortgage cover- 
ing 20 Lockheed Constellations, be- 
lieved to be the largest in the airline 
industry, was satisfied by Trans World 
Airlines with Bankers Trust Co., one of 
14 participating banks. Edwin E. 
Beach, vice-president of Bankers Trust’s 
Corporate Trust Department, seated, 
signs satisfaction. Standing, left to right, 
Erle Constable, TWA treasurer, and 
Isaac W. Hughes, Jr., Bankers assistant 
secretary 


“Continuation of a strong demand 
for housing,” says the Bulletin, “is 
indicated by the large number of 
consumers who, in early 1953, were 
considering the purchase of a house 
during the year. Consumers plan- 
ning 1953 purchases were concen- 
trated in the same groups which 
have been active in the market in 
the other postwar years. About 60 
percent of prospective purchasers 
were younger married couples (un- 
der 45) although they made up less 
than 40 percent of the population. 
Veterans continued to show more 
interest in the housing market than 
nonveterans. Nearly one-half of 
those planning to purchase houses 
in 1953 were World War II vets. 


Suspend GI Loan Gratuities 


Posuc Law 149 of the 83rd Con- 
gress provides for the suspension of 
GI loan gratuity payments during 
the 10-month period September 1, 
1953 to June 30, 1954. 

The Veterans Administration has 
announced that in compliance with 
this law gratuity payments will not 
be made to veterans who obtain GI 
loans after August 31, 1953. 

Previously, veterans who obtained 
GI loans were given a gratuity pay- 
ment equal to 4 percent of the guar- 
anteed portion of the loan up to a 
maximum of $160. These payments 
were credited to the veterans’ loan 
accounts by the lenders. 


Housing Bibliography 


NEW four-page housing bibliog- 
raphy, “Readings for the Prospec- 
tive Home Owner,” includes publica- 
tions issued by Government agencies 
as well as private sources. It covers 
various aspects of planning, build- 
ing, and purchasing a home, includ- 
ing mortgage financing, design, 
landscaping, site selection, plumb- 
ing, heating, construction, and sug- 
gestions for veterans. 

This leaflet may be obtained from 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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MURPHY FEEDERS 


Shows 


BETTER CREDIT RISKS! 


.»ewhen Selling Murphy’s Feeds, Dealers Experience 
Less Trouble in Collecting Feed Bills. 


INVESTIGATION REVEALS THIS INTERESTING FACT! 


As a Rule, Murphy Feeders Pay Their Feed Bills 
Better Than Feeders of Cheaper Brands... 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: 


Recently a Murphy salesman suggested to a dealer that he 
analyze his slow paying accounts by the brand of feed they 
bought. Although the approach was unusual, the dealer 
agreed. Many years of help from his Murphy man had 
given the dealer confidence in the Murphy methods of lick- 
ing tough dealer problems. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


A thorough investigation of the Dealer’s Accounts Receiv- 
able Ledger brought to light this clear cut picture. 


91% OF THIS DEALER'S SLOW ACCOUNTS WERE 
FOR FEEDS OTHER THAN MURPHY’S. THINK 
OF IT! ALTHOUGH MURPHY’S FEEDS MADE UP. 
50% OF THIS DEALER’S VOLUME, LESS THAN 
1/10th OF HIS PAST DUE BILLS WERE FROM 
MURPHY FEEDERS! 
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1) Murphy feeders lay out less cash for feed—at any one 
time. Yet in the long run, they are able to spend more 
money with the dealer than those who buy cheaper 
feeds... because... 


Murphy feeders make money. Their return for every 
feed dollar is greater. Therefore they're in a better 
cash-on-hand position most of the time... because... 


-Murphy feeders get better results. And better results 
mean they keep on feeding Murphy's. Keep on paying 
= feed bills. Keep buying from the same dealer... 


Murphy feeds build loyalty to the dealer. Feeders started 
on a successful Murphy program continue it for years 
...buy feed from the same dealer year after year. The 
best investment a feed dealer can make is to sell a cus- 
tomer Murphy’s Feeds and Minerals... because Murphy 
Feeders ARE Better Credit Risks! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


New Construction Volume 


E.xrenprrures for new construction 
continued at record leve.s in August 
[latest figures available], totaling 
slightly over $3.3-billion, according 
to estimates of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and the U. S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Dollar volume was about 7 
percent above the total for August 
1952. 

The July-August increase was 
somewhat less than expected for 
this time of year, largely because of 
a drop in private housing. Dollar 
outlays for private residential con- 
struction declined for the second 
successive time in August, reflecting 
a downtrend in housing starts dur- 
ing the preceding three months. 

Commercial building, continuing 
the sharp upward movement of the 
past several months, rose consider- 
ably more than seasonally. Private 
spending on industrial building lev- 
eled off, after having declined stead- 
ily since early spring. 

Private expenditures totaled $2.2- 
billion, and public, $1.1-billion. 


Dwelling Financing Report 


Some 3.8-million dwelling units of 
the 9.5-million constructed in the 
United States from 1935 through 
1951, or about 40 percent, were fi- 
nanced with Federal credit aid, said 
Professor Leo Grebler in a report 
issued recently by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research.* 

During the six postwar years from 
1946 through 1951, when 5.8-million 
dwelling units were built, 2.6-mil- 
lion, or more than 45 percent, were 
financed with mortgage loans in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration, Professor 
Grebler finds. 

Dr. Grebler, research professor at 
the Institute for Urban Land Use 
and Housing Studies at Columbia 
University, presents his findings in 
a report, The Role of Federal Credit 
Aids in Private Residential Con- 
struction, published by the National 
Bureau. 

The report is part of a broader 
study of capital formation and fi- 
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nancing in 1esidential reai estate on 
which a fuil report will be made 
later. Dr. Grebler’s study, in turn, 
is part of a wider inquiry by a team 
of research workers under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Simon Kuznets into long- 
term trends in capital formation and 
financing in the United States, the 
process by which savings are chan- 
neled into activities which increase 
the country’s productive power and 
make possible its continued growth. 

The total of Government insured 
or guaranteed mortgage loans on 
new construction during 1935-51 
amounted to $22-billion. Most of it 
—$17- of the $22-billion—originated 
during the last six years of the 
i7-year period, the postwar years 
1946-51. 

Over the entire period, loans with 
these Federal credit aids averaged 
about 45 percent of the total esti- 
mated flow of mortgage funds into 
new construction. During the six 
postwar years Government insured 
or guaranteed loans were about half 
the total of mortgage funds flowing 
into new construction. 

Professor Grebler estimates that 
at the end of 1950 the outstanding 
balance of FHA and VA loans on 
existing as well as new dwellings 
was more than $22-billion, which 
was roughly 40 percent of the ag- 
gregate residential debt. 

The Bureau’s research project on 
capital formation and financing was 
begun in 1950 and has been assisted 
by a grant from the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

* Price: $1 


1819 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Older Homes Repair Loans 


To encourage more extensive re- 
conditioning of trade-in houses FHA 
Commissioner Guy T. O. Hollyday 
announces that the FHA insured 
mortgage plan has been liberalized 
to assist in financing repairs to older 
houses as well as refinancing the 
existing mortgage on them. 

The more liberal provisions will 
make it possible for builders to do 
a@ more economic job on trade-in 
houses and this action was taken by 
the FHA as a result of the experi- 
ments carried on in connection with 
the trade-in house program. 


Analyses by FHA of trade-jp 
house deals have shown that it pays 
to do a thorough reconditioning job 
on the old dwelling rather than just 
taking care of the bare necessities, 

Under FHA’s new ruling, the 
builder accepting an old house as 
a trade-in on a new home may get 
a firm commitment from the FHA 
to insure 80 percent of the first 
$7,000 of value, plus 60 percent of 
the balance of the valuation. The 
total mortgage amount may not ex- 
ceed $10,400 and is further limited 
to the amount of the existing mort- 
gage plus the cost of the proposed 
repairs, minus any cash received by 
the builder in the trade-in transae- 
tion. 


Real Estate Round Table 


Cotumsra UNIVERSITY has an- 
nounced plans for the 1953 Real 
Estate Round Table under the diree- 
tion of Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, pro- 
fessor of Urban Land Economics in 
the Graduate School of Business and 
director of the Institute for Urban 
Land Use and Housing Studies. 

The Round Table, held last year 
for the first time, is designed for 
business, real estate, and financial 
executives with varied experience 
and a common interest in improving 
their grasp of the factors that affect 
market behavior in city land and 
improvements. 

The first meeting of the 1953 
Round Table is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 15, followed by one Thursday 
evening session in each of the suc- 
ceeding seven months. The meet- 
ings, including dinner, will be held at 
the Men’s Faculty Club on Morning- 
side Heights Campus. 

Enrolment is limited to 50, and is 
open to industry as well as financiers. 


FHA Repays Treasury Loan 


Awotuer payment of $28,707,914 
has been made by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to the United 
States Treasury. Of this, a little 
over $18-million was principal and 
$1014-million was interest. This rep- 
resents repayment of advances to 
the FHA by the Treasury prior to 
its self-supporting days. 
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People need you... 


You need people 


NOT JUST RICH PEOPLE. All People. Yesterday’s poor 
people are today’s rich people. Today’s poor people are 
tomorrow’s rich people. People’s dreams are your business— 
you can help to make their dreams come true. You need 
people and people need you. Christmas Club brings people 
to your institution. Christmas Club is the full time business 
Christmas @ lub 
PAYMENT a definite “Know How” to educating the people in thrift 
46 | habits that lead to individual financial security. 


DUE THIS WEEK “People are more important than money.” Christmas 


of Christmas Club A Corporation—not a side-line. There is 


Club, A Corporation builds savings—builds character and 


builds business for financial institutions. 


BUILDS SAVINGS e@ BUILDS CHARACTER e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Western Trust Conference 
Program Announced 


Leapinc authorities in the fields of 
finance, law, and economics will be 
among the speakers at the 27th 
Western Regional Trust Conference 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel del Coronado in 
San Diego on October 29 and 30. The 
program for the Conference was an- 
nounced by Maurice James, general 
chairman of the Conference and 
vice-president and trust officer, The 
First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of San Diego. 
The program follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, Oct. 29, 1953, 9:15 A.M. 


Presiding, Mr. James. 

Report of the Trust Division of 
the Pacific Coast Banking School by 
Victor R. Graves, vice-president and 
trust officer, Peoples National Bank 
of Washington, Seattle. 

Greetings from the American In- 
stitute of Banking by Stetson B. 
Harman, A.I.B. president; trust of- 
ficer and assistant secretary, First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Pasa- 
dena. 

“Pension, Profit-Sharing and Wel- 
fare Plans” by Robert A. Wilson, 
president, Trust Division, American 
Bankers Association; senior vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

“Our National and International 
Problems as I View Them” by Leslie 
E. Gehres, rear admiral, United 
States Navy (retired); executive 
vice-president, Constitutional Foun- 
dation, Inc., San Diego. 


Second Session 
1:45 P.M. 


Presiding, W. L. O’Meara, trust 
officer, The Continental Bank and 
Trust Co., Salt Lake City. 

“A Probate Judge Looks at the 
Trust Companies,” by L. N. Turren- 
tine, presiding judge, Superior Court 
of the State of California in and for 
the County of San Diego. 
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“What Management Expects of 
the Trust Department” by Graydon 
Hoffman, vice-president and man- 
ager, Bank of America, San Diego. 

“Costs and Cost Accounting” by 
Joseph T. Keckeisen, vice-president 
and secretary, The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


Third Session 
Friday, Oct. 30, 1953, 9:15 A.M. 


Presiding, Leroy B. Staver, trust 
officer, The United States National 
Bank, Portland. 

“The Economic Outlook for Trust 
Investments as I See It” by Dr. Ken- 
neth L. Trefftz, department of fi- 
nance, School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 

“Securities and The Trust Port- 
folio” by Joseph C. Bickford, assis- 
tant vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York. 

“Income-Producing Real Estate— 
A Good Trust Investment” by Clar- 
ence M. Turley, past president, 
American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, St. Louis. 


Fourth Session 
1:45 P.M. 


Presiding, Robert E. Lewis, vice- 
president aad trust officer, Pacific 
National Bank, Seattle. 

“Tax Problems and the Trust Bus- 
iness”’ by Don H. McLucas, vice- 
president, The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago. 

“The Acceptance and Management 
of Business Interests in Estates and 
Trusts—Making the Trust Business 
Pay’”—Panel: H. M. Bardt, moder- 
ator, vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Bank of America, San Fran- 
eisco. 

Panel Members: Eldridge H. 
Booth, Jr., vice-president and trust 
officer, Title Insurance and Trust 
Co., Los Angeles. W. H. Loos, vice- 
president, First Security Bank of 
Utah N.A., Ogden. Reno P. Ransom, 
vice - president, Seattle- First Na- 
tional Bank, Laurence Tharp, vice- 
president and manager trust de- 


partment, Anglo California National 
Bank, San Francisco. 


Report on Trust Legislation 


‘Tuere was considerable activity in 
the field of trust legislation this 
year, when 44 state legislatures met 
in regular session. The Committee 
on Fiduciary Legislation of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association assisted the 
trustmen in several states in plan- 
ning their trust legislative pro- 
grams. 

To carry out the trust legislative 
objectives of trustmen, 12 of the 26 
measures recommended for the con- 
sideration of trustmen by the Com- 
mittee were passed in 10 states. 
Here is a list of these measures: 

(1) Uniform Principal and In- 
come Act—West Virginia. 

(2) Model Prudent-Man Invest- 
ment Statute—Florida and Ohio. 
Ohio passed a modified law with 35 
percent limitation. Pennsylvania 
amended its 1951 law to include the 
mutual shares provision up to a 
maximum of 3314 percent of each 
trust account. 

(3) Reciprocal Act Authorizing 
Out-of-State Banks and Trust Com- 
panies to Serve as Fiduciaries— 
North Dakota. 

(4) Appointment of a Nominee 
by Banking Institutions Acting in 
Fiduciary Capacity—Utah. 

(5) Registration or Transfer of 
Securities to or by Fiduciaries or 
Their Nominees—North Dakota. 

(6) Uniform Act on Interstate 
Arbitration of Death Taxes When 
Domicile Is in Dispute—Colorado. 

(7) Uniform Act on Interstate 
Compromise of Death Taxes When 
Domicile Is in Dispute—Colorado. 

(8) Uniform Fiduciaries Act— 
Tennessee. 

(9) Uniform Veterans Guardiaw 
ship Act (1942)—Indiana. 

(10) Uniform Simultaneous Death 
Act—Utah and West Virginia. 

(11) Model Execution of Wills 
Act—Indiana. 
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(12) Uniform Common Trust 
Fund Act—Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, and Tennessee. 

New Hampshire and Tennessee, 
in enacting this latter law, included 
the new provision dealing with the 
requisites of notice to beneficiaries. 

Oklahoma, which passed the com- 
mon trust fund act in 1949, and 
Wisconsin, which passed the com- 
mon trust fund act in 1943, amended 
their laws this year to include the 
provision dealing with requisites of 
notice to beneficiaries. 

This new amendment is an added 
provision to Section 2 of the uni- 
form act and has the approval of 
the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and 
the American Bar Association. The 
new amendment is the outgrowth 
of the decision of Mullane v. Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court on April 24, 1950. 

Alabama amended its law by in- 
creasing to $100,000 the limitation 
on individual participation in com- 
mon trust funds. 

Michigan, by regulation of the 
Banking Commissioner, authorized 
an increase to the limitation of 
$100,000. 

All of the 41 states which have 
the Common Trust Law now meet 
the limitation as promulgated by 
Regulation F of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve. 

Copies of the up-to-date chart on 
trust legislation may be obtained by 
writing to the Trust Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

CHARLES E. ORCUTT 


Role of Community Chests 


Seven TEEN HUNDRED American and 
Canadian communities are now lay- 
ing behind-the-scenes plans for their 
annual fall Community Chest and 
United Fund campaigns. Speaking 
before a national meeting of Chest 
and Fund leaders on “Climate and 
Resources of This Year’s United 
Campaigns,” Alfred H. Williams, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, enumerated 
four tests of what makes a commu- 
nity strong and viable, vigorous and 
dynamic: 

“The first,” he said, “is the effi- 
ciency and integrity of its govern- 
ment; the second is the strength 
and resilience of its economy; the 
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To lock a door and leave the window open is no more unwise than to 
guarantee security to a deposit-box renter and use the same keys over 
and over again. 

Sargent & Greenleaf changeable tumbler locks are set to a different key 
with each change of tenancy. These locks can be set to an infinite number 
of changes. 

The keys (unmarked and unnumbered) come in an impression-proof 
scabbard; customer and bank custodian together set the lock to fit the key; 
the customer signs that he is first to touch or see his key. 

Guard yourself against the damaging publicity and claims of loss; make 
your Deposit Boxes doubly safe with the Sargent & Green- . 
leaf Secret Key Changeable Safe Deposit Box Locks. For 
further information write for the new Sargent & Greenleaf 
Safe Deposit Lock Catalog. 
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third is the genuineness and depth 
of its culture—its attitude toward 
the arts and education; the ways in 
which it observes the amenities and 
savors the refinements of living. 
The final test is the spiritual quality 
of the life of a community, its ap- 
proach to religion and the way it 
translates religion into life. What is 
the attitude of the community to- 
ward dependents, the very young 
and the very old, the ill and the 
handicapped ?” 

On the function of the Community 
Chest, he said, in part: 

“The Community Chest is essen- 
tially a form of local self-govern- 


ment. It is an answer, in one sector, 
to the basic question that is being 
raised throughout the world—what 
is to be the relation of men to their 
government? In struggling with the 
question, I have come up with these 
two dicta: 

“(1) Don’t turn over to govern- 
ment any task that can be done 
effectively by private citizens work- 
ing together under skilled guidance. 

“(2) Every community should 
make all possible effort to handle 
social welfare problems for itself 
before relinquishing responsibility 
to higher levels. ... 

“A Community Chest campaign is 
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a democratic way of raising funds 
for the maintenance and dvvelop. 
ment of human lives. It is a very 
important way because a democracy 
in order to live must become a con- 
tinuous and direct force in the lives 
of people. As such a force, the Com- 
munity Chest strengthens a demoe- 
racy. We must never relax our 
efforts to improve the climate in 
which the Community Chest oper. 
ates.” 


One thing wrong with the country 
is that we have so many Republican 
and Democratic statesmen and so few 
United States statesmen. 


American Bankers Association 
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25-27 
8-10 


Texas School of Credit Administration, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Western Regional Trust Conference, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Agricultural Credit Conference, 
Chicago 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans 

Western Secretaries Conference, Reno, 
Nevada 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City 
National Credit Conference, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago 

35th Mid-Winter Trust Conference. Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 

National School Savings Forum, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, New York City 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New York Mutual Savings, Havana 
Cruise aboard S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg 

Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas, Kansas City 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
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June 
June 
June 


July 


Oct. 


14-15 
16-18 
17-19 
21-22 


23-25 
23-26 


25-27 
27-29 


29- 
June 3 
3- 6 
5 
6- 8 
9-13 


11-12 
11-12 
11-12 
14-15 
14-15 
18-19 
21-22 
21-23 
24-26 
25-26 


22-24 


11-14 


11-15 


18-21 
19-22 


9-13 
16-18 


1954 
18-21 


New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 

California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 


Virginia, Cruise 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-T he-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

New Jersey, Monmouth Hotel, Spring 
Lake 

West Virginia. Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs 


Other Organizations 


Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Confer- 
ence, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

Consumer Bankers Association, The Cav- 
alier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors & Comptrollers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

Mortgage Bankers Association Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach, Florida 

40th National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 
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AN ENORMOUS MARKET FOR BANKS WHO SELL 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


News reports predict that 66 million travelers will 
use 22 million cars this year on journeys averaging 
1200 miles. They will spend $9,240,000,000, or 
$140.00 for each passenger! 

This is a most important market for National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. All travelers, particularly 
motorists, will want to avoid the risks of theft or loss 


—yet be assured of the instant spendability of their 
funds. Remember—all National City Bank Travelers 
Check advertising recommends readers to make 
their purchases in banks. 

Helpful display material, free mats available to 
assist you to develop this important revenue. 


You keep ALL the selling commission—%/ of 1% 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bist tn Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Directors 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


The survey, previously mentioned, 
indicates that this is so, for most of 
the small banks (under $15-million) 
reported that they meet every week; 
most of the medium banks ($15- 
up to $50-million) meet twice a 
month; and most of the large banks 
(over $50-million) meet only once a 
month. 

Almost every large bank will have 
enough officers, each with special- 
ized experience and training, so that 
responsibility may be divided. There 
will be a full-time credit department 
(or at least a full-time credit offi- 
cer), and departments or full-time 
officers for investments, personnel, 
trust affairs, new business, and so 
on. With such a complete depart- 
mental organization the board will 


be in a position to devote the time 
at meetings to a review of what has 
taken place, approval or disapproval 
of what has taken place, and con- 
sideration of problems dealing with 
over-all policy. On the other hand, 
the board for the small bank must 
expect to meet frequently to decide 
what will be done, helping the offi- 
cer who is trying to cover, all by 
himself, questions concerning in- 
vestments, taxes, personnel, and all 
other functions of bank operations. 
Business and economics today are 
so complex that no one person can 
qualify as an expert on very many 
phases, and the members of the 
board of a small bank must fill in 
as part-time experts. If it seems to 
some that a weekly meeting is un- 
recessary, let them consider that 
the executive committee for the 
board of one of the very largest 
banks in the United States finds it 


necessary to meet on every single 
business day. 


The Agenda for the Meeting 


Since no two bank boards, even 
for banks of the same size, can pos- 
sibly be alike, no standard form for 
procedure would satisfy more than 
a handful of boards. Nor is it pos- 
sible to decree that the mecting 
should run for 15 minutes, or three 
and a half hours, which, incidentally, 
was the range developed by the 
bank-board-meeting survey. 

Certain fundamentals should be 
on the agenda, however, in one form 
or another, and at one time or an- 
other. 

These would include: 


(1) Loan Policy: 
(a) Approval, review, and criti- 
cism of loans made, or to be 
made. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


A Check on Director “Wastage” 


A SURVEY has been made by the New Jersey Bankers 
Association’s Committee on Public Relations and 
Education to discover how bankers think their direc- 
tors might be more useful. The study was inspired 
by a remark of William A. Lyon, New York State 
superintendent of banks, who said, in a brochure: ‘“‘The 
greatest wastage of natural resources that we have, 
if not in the whole country, then certainly in the bank- 


Most Imp. 
32 Important 
Rank 


other industries 


ing business, is to be found in our failure to make more 
effective use of our bank directors.” 

The New Jersey survey was intended to find what 
wastage of that kind went on in the banks of that state. 

Eighteen suggested ways were listed in which direc- 
tors might be of greater assistance. These were sub- 
mitted to the banks of the state with a request that 
the importance of each suggestion relative to the 
others should be indicated. Fifty-four percent of the 
banks replied, giving the over-all, statewide result 
shown in the following tabulation: 


In what particular ways, in your opinion, can directors serve their bank better? 
(Check at the left the importance of each question to your bank.) 


By fixing over-all policies and leaving operations to officers 
By giving individual help in contacting important customers 
By approving salaries that will permit our bank to hold employees in competition with 


By taking a more progressive attitude toward needs of present-day banking 

By approving salaries comparable with those in other banks 

By a fuller understanding of actual banking operations 

By greater willingness to publicize the bank 

By closer study of and advice on audits and controls in the bank 

By closer attention to and advice on reports of bank examiners 

By a more objective, less personal point of view in discussion of bank affairs 

By fuller recognition that personal friendships, prejudices, and actions react favorably 
or unfavorably on the bank 


By a greater readiness to initiate new bank services 
By granting more employee benefits 
By individual members disqualifying themselves from voting on questions in which they 


have a personal interest 


By giving officers more leeway in granting or extending credit 

By allowing more funds for personnel to attend bank meetings 

By longer meetings, with more time for fuller discussion of bank affairs 
By granting larger expense accounts for bank officers 
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44 42 86 7 7 14 
44 37 81 8 ll 19 
27 52 79 12 9 21 4 
35 41 76 9 15 24 5 
26 44 70 18 12 30 6 
22 45 67 20 13 33 7 
17 49 66 22 12 34 8 
23 41 64 22 14 36 9 
21 42 63 19 18 87 10 
28 30 58 20 22 42 11 
14 43 57 24 19 43 12 
31 24 55 16 29 45 14 
8 34 42 30 28 58 15 
5 30 35 27 38 65 16 
6 22 28 38 39 72 17 
4 21 25 34 41 75 18 
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LOS ANGELES 


PREMIER PORT OF THE PACIFIC 


29,928,293 tons of shipping were handled by the ports 
in the Los Angeles-Long Beach area in 1952—more than 
by any other Pacific Port area. 


California Bank has been closely associated with this great 
shipping industry as well as with many of the other impor- 
tant industries in this area. The experience and knowledge 
we have gained in these fields are available to you. 


The industrial business-minded bank serving the 
Industrial Center of the West. 


California Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Los Angeles 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


(b) Establishment of aggregate 
loan limits, and distribution of 
this total. 

(c) Geographical limits for 
loans. 

(d) Ability to service loans. 
(e) Review of delinquent ac- 
counts, potential losses, and 
charged off loans. 


(2) Security Policy: 

(a) Approval or criticism of 
purchases and sales made, or to 
be made. 
(b) Establishment of aggregate 
limits: 

(1) As to components. 

(2) As to quality. 
(c) Review of current market 
value of portfolio. 


(3) Bank Operations: 


(a) Results for the preceding 
period (at least quarterly). 

(b) Comparison of results with 
other banks. 

(c) Distribution of profits to 
dividends, reserves, and surplus 
accounts. 


(4) Personnel Policy: 
(a) Salary ranges, 
working conditions, 
and training. 
(b) Training of replacements, 
particularly top management. 
(c) Protection against defalca- 
tion. Both prevention technique 
and insurance protection. 
(d) Evaluation of management. 


(5) Public Relations Policy: 

(a) Expansion of business. 

(b) Adequate service to the 
community. 

(c) Public education in money 
and banking affairs. 


benefits, 
turnover, 


Many banks have discovered that 
much time can be saved by dis- 
tributing to directors, in advance of 
the meeting, the agenda and much 
of the material to be considered. 
Naturally the director who is so 
warned will benefit by the oppor- 
tunity to give thought to the propo- 
sition at hand. Since more and more 
banks now publish full balance 
sheets and earnings reports, there 
is no apparent reason why state- 
ments of this type should not like- 
wise be forwarded in advance. There 
would be some question about the 
propriety of sending through the 
mail lists of borrowers, or over- 
drafts, especially as the list would 
be likely to be available to others 
than the director addressed, or it 
might be lost. However, bank state- 
ments, investments, and even earn- 
ings figures are available to anyone 
who wants to take the trouble to 
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ferret them out, so there is no ap- 
parent reason why they should be 
secreted in the vault. The directors 
who have received the figures in 
advance have had the opportunity to 
examine them at their leisure, which 
makes it possible for them at the 
board meeting to ask intelligent 
questions based upon mature in- 
stead of snap judgment. 

All meetings benefit by the or- 
derly conduct of business. Thus, 
while it is not essential for bank 
board meetings to follow closely 
parliamentary procedure, it is im- 
portant even in the smallest board 
meeting for the chairman to: 


(1) Identify the subject to be 
considered. 

(2) Rule out extraneous matter. 

(3) Require votes on all conclu- 
sions. 

(4) See that adequate minutes 
are kept. 


Fees 


Presumably a man is elected to 
the board of directors of a bank 
either because he owns, or repre- 
sents, a large block of stock or be- 
cause his ability, training, and ex- 
perience make him valuable to the 
board in one capacity or another. It 
is true that sometimes a man is 
elected because he owns, or controls, 
some business important to the bank 
as a customer, but such a man is 
likely to qualify under one of the 
two previously noted qualifications. 

When a problem must be solved, 


“A piggy bank’s nice, but if it’s all the 
same to you I’d rather have one of 
those kitties people put their money in” 


two heads are usually better than 
one, and 10 may be better than two. 
There is no dearth of problems in 
the banking business, which makes 
it surprising that some bank man. 
agers fail to take advantage of the 
collective brains of the board. Per. 
haps this is because of a false ag. 
sumption that the banking business 
is different from any other business 
and that only trained bankers un- 
derstand banking problems. Actu- 
ally banking business is not unlike 
other business, and the advice of 
the engineer or the sales manager 
can be just as helpful as that of 
the credit manager. Furthermore, 
bank customers are businessmen, 
too. 

Therefore, when the bank board 
meets, we see a group of experts in 
consultation about a problem. Groups 
of doctors, and engineers, and sci- 
entists often meet to consider a 
problem in their own fields. Since 
there is no essential difference in 
the purpose of the meeting there 
seems to be no reason why the bank 
director should not be treated and 
paid like any other consultant. 

The $64 question, which inciden- 
tally might not be an unreasonable 
fee, is: “How much?” 

The survey, several times men- 
tioned previously, lists the follow- 
ing: 


Director’s 
Fee Per Small Medium Large 
Meeting Banks Banks’ Banks 
Range 0 to $25 $5 to $50 $10 to $50 
Median $10 $15 $20 


This schedule would seem to indi- 
cate that a director’s value as a 
consultant is not very much, or that 
they are on the whole, underpaid. 

There are many advantages in a 
large fee. The director is challenged 
to earn his keep. He is impressed 
with the seriousness of his assign- 
ment—and it is a serious one. His 
attendance is likely to improve. A 
bank was surprised to note better 
director attendance after shifting 
from a fee per meeting to an annual 
fee. Seems that the directors felt 
obliged to attend under the annual 
fee, having previously had no com- 
punction about giving up both the 
meeting and the fee. 

Many banks pay very low fees 
and then try to make it up to the 
directors by low interest rates, or 
special services gratis. Reflection 
discloses the unfairness of any such 
arrangement, unless it is possible 
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for all the directors to borrow the 
same amounts at the same rates, or 
require and receive the same free 
panking services. 

A growing number of banks ap- 
pear to have solved the directors’ 
fee problem by awarding different 
amounts strictly in accordance with 
the directors’ contribution to the 
bank as measured by time spent and 
advice contributed. In such a sys- 
tem the lowest fee is earned by the 
director who only attends full board 
meetings, the highest fee to the 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Other fees for committee chair- 
men and committee members vary 
according to a classification system 
similar to the system commonly 


used for determining proper salary 
for any job. This system auto- 
matically takes care of the super- 
annuated director who enjoys at- 
tending meetings so much no one 
has the heart to make him retire. 

Substantial fees also serve to place 
in proper perspective the importance 
of the position. 

Of course, as Longfellow wrote: 


“No endeavor is in vain 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


Still, bank directing is no Sunday 
job, and, no doubt the axiom that 
one gets what one pays for applies 
to banks. 


Excise Tax Payments: 


Changed Procedure 


| of certain excise taxes quar- 
terly instead of monthly, and the 
deposit of certain excise taxes with 
depository banks for credit to their 
Treasury tax and loan accounts have 
been authorized by the Treasury. A 
circular issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York says: 


“By the issuance of Treasury De- 
cision No. 6025 on July 3, 1953, the 
Treasury Department has revised 
its method of collecting certain Fed- 
eral excise taxes to provide for the 
filing of excise tax returns quarterly 
instead of monthly. Under the new 
method, which will apply to taxes 
accruing on and after July 1, 1953, 
it will be mandatory for taxpayers 
liable for payment of the excise 
taxes to make monthly deposits with 
a Federal Reserve bank or commer- 
cial bank depository for each of the 
first two months of a quarter if their 
total excise tax liability for each of 
the months is more than $100; for 
the third month of the quarter, tax- 
payers having a liability of more 
than $100 would at their option 
make deposits with a commercial 
bank depository or Federal Reserve 
bank, or remit directly to the ap- 
propriate director of Internal Rev- 
enue. Deposits, and the remittance, 
if any, are required to be made with- 
in the month following the month in 
Which the tax liability accrued. The 
Treasury estimates 85,000 taxpayers 
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have monthly excise tax liabilities 
of more than $100. 

“The Treasury has also revised 
the provisions of Treasury Depart- 
ment Circular No. 848 (Revised) to 
allow qualified depositories to accept 
payments of certain excise taxes, and 
to prescribe a new form, Form No. 
537, entitled ‘Depository Receipt for 
Federal Excise Taxes.’ Depositories 
already qualified under Treasury De- 
partment Circular No. 848 will not 
be required to requalify in order to 
accept deposits of Federal excise 
taxes. No change is being made in 


“How do I know 
you need a cost 
of living bonus? 
How do I know 
you wouldn’t just 
put it in the 
bank?” 


Treasury Department Circular No. 
92, since depositories qualified under 
that circular, as amended, are al- 
ready authorized to credit deposits 
of Federal excise taxes in their Trea- 
sury tax and loan accounts (under 
provisions of the introductory par- 
agraph contained in the Second 
Amendment dated Feb. 12, 1951). 

“Directors of Internal Revenue 
have notified payers of excise taxes 
of the changed procedure, and have 
sent the taxpayers the initial de- 
pository receipt for Federal excise 
taxes (Form No. 537), inscribed 
with the name, address, and identi- 
fication number of the taxpayer. The 
commercial bank depository will ac- 
cept the deposits of Federal excise 
taxes and process Form No. 537, 
which will accompany the deposit, 
together with any forms Nos. 450 
and 515 covering deposits of social 
security and withheld income taxes, 
and of railroad retirement taxes, 
respectively, and forward all of them 
under cover of a single transmittal 
to the Federal Reserve bank. Each 
depository receipt forwarded to this 
bank will be validated and returned 
directly to the taxpayer together 
with a blank receipt form for use 
by the taxpayer in making his next 
deposit. The taxpayer will file the 
validated receipts and the quarterly 
return with the Director of Internal 
Revenue.” 

The American Bankers Association 
Committee on Federal Depository 
Functions and Fiscal Procedures had 
been urging Treasury officials for 
some time to channel excise taxes 
through tax and loan accounts. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


ing to alphabetical breakdown, with 
separate lines for the stations han- 
dling A to F, G to K, L to R, and 
S to Z. Any member of the staff 
seeking information talks directly 
with the operator in charge of the 
unit wanted. Average reference 
time is less than a minute. 

“This new filing system has served 
a dual role in overcoming our space 
problem and also in putting our 
records in more workable order,” 
says Mrs. Steger. 


EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE 
EYE 


Ne is dearer to the heart of 
an advertising man—and many 
other folks—than an idea. 

Take, for example, the spark pro- 
vided by the rufous-necked hornbill 
that recently perched atop the 28th 
floor of the Chase National Bank 
building in New York. This big bird 
from Siam escaped from a financial 
district pet shop, paid flying visits 
to other skyscrapers. Then someone 
snapped his picture atop the Chase 
—and that’s where the idea comes in. 

Kermit Schweithelm, the bank’s 
assistant advertising manager, called 
his advertising agency, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. Three hours later the 
cepy writers and art people had done 
their stuff, and readers of the Times 
and Herald Tribune saw “Rufus” 
the next morning in an ad that con- 
tained just 10 words in large type. 


“Somebody told me to talk 


to the people at Chase” 


Simple, isn’t it? 

(The illegible type just below 
the picture is a quotation from a 
New York newspaper story about 
“Rufus’” widely publicized adven- 
tures in Wall Street and vicinity.) 
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This picture of Barbara Jane Falk fish- 

ing for tarpon won first prize of $300 in 

the Lee County Bank’s amateur print 
contest 


PHOTO CONTEST 


HE LEE COUNTY BANK, Fort 

Myers, Florida, offered $500 in 
prizes for pictures of children under 
six who have savings accounts in the 
bank. 

The contest, limited to amateurs, 
attracted many entries, several of 
which were used by the Lee County 
in its newspaper advertising. A $5 
award was made weekly, over a 13- 
week period, for the best print sub- 
mitted, and these prize winners were 
then displayed in the bank’s lobby. 
From them the grand awards were 
made: $300 for first place, $100 for 
second, $25 for third, and $10 for 
fourth. 


TELLER BROADCASTS BANK 
SERVICE STORY 


HE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

of Chicago put one of its tellers 
on the air to dramatize “a story of 
service.” 

Milton D. Ekstrom, during the 
main commercial on the bank’s well- 
known program, “The Northerners,” 
a group of singers, explained to a 
woman customer (impersonated by 
a radio actress) how she could trans- 
act much of her personal financial 
business at one location. The script 
demonstrated how the bank makes 
people “feel comfortable and at 
home” in talking over financial 
problems. 

Mr. Ekstrom’s performance was 
so successful that Northern officials 
said they might call on other mem- 
bers of the staff to tell the bank’s 
story. 


TELEVISION TELLERS 


(Here’s another example of the 
increasing adaptation of electronics 
to bank uses. See “The Potential 
for Electronics in Banking,’ page 
52; also, “Bankavision,” in BANKING 
for May 1953.) 


— for establishing, sometime 
next year, New England's first 
bank with television tellers, making 
possible a deposit or withdrawal at 
any window in less than a minute, 
are announced by President George 
L. Wrenn, 2nd, of The Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, Boston. 

All records of the bank are to be 
mechanized; television and _ elec- 
tronic machines will make the en- 
tries. The entire system will be 
locked by a single key at the end 
of each day’s business, so that no 
change in any account record could 
be made until the entire bank ma- 
chinery was again unlocked. 

The plan also includes the razing 
of the building at No. 28 Winter 
Street, built in 1866, and the imme- 
diate construction of a new 4-story 
banking building on the site. The 
new structure will be connected with 
the present modern building of the 
Provident on Temple Place. It will 
provide a continuous banking insti- 
tution between the two streets. 

Each of the television tellers 
booths will be portable, equipped 
with microphone and a television 
set. Buttons will put the tellers in 
immediate contact with both the 
ledger-card section, and the signa- 
ture and index of the bank’s ac- 
counting department. Announcing 
the depositor’s account number over 
a microphone, the teller will, in a 
matter of seconds, see the depositor’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


Milton D. Ekstrom, right, a Northern 
Trust Co. teller, reads his script in the 
Chicago bank’s radio program. Eloise 
Kummer impersonated the customer. At 
the left is John Weigel, announcer 
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NOW.. BETTER COUPON BOOK AS A BY-PRODUCT 


OF PRE-SCHEDULING INSTALLMENT LOAN LEDGERS 


with the 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Here’s something new in bank installment 
accounting! With the new and exclusive 
Burroughs Sensimatic Coupon-Ledger 
Plan you can now create a better coupon 
book at the same time as you pre-schedule 
installment loan ledgers. 


With the economical, easy-to-operate 
Sensimatic, personnel quickly become 
expert. And your customers will like the 
system, too. For one thing, coupons are 
clear and readable, give complete data, 
including the balance after each payment. 


PLAN macHines 


COUNT! 


And service is speeded—in one bank 
where this plan is in use, five customers 
are served in the time formerly required 
to serve one. 


There’s no reason why you should not 
enjoy the time and money-saving advan- 
tages of the Burroughs Sensimatic Coupon- 
Ledger Plan in your installment loan 
operations. See for yourself how simple it 
is. Make it a point to call your Burroughs 
man soon—or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Insurance 


Corporation 
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West Coast coverage 
with one bank 


Business funds deposited in any Bank of California 
office are available, immediately, in a// our other offices, 
in all three Pacific Coast states. 

This immediate one-bank service can be especially 
helpful when time is of the essence in important 
transactions. 

Back of this immediacy, of course, is the less dramatic, 
but equally important fact that each office of this 
eighty-nine vear old bank is long-established in its area 
—thoroughly acquainted with area needs and 
opportunities, and with its business leaders. Naturally, 
our area information service is available to all our 
customers. 

These, and other Coastwide services, are available 
to all customers of this bank. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated in 1864 


SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND -: SEATTLE » TACOMA 


Australia is Growing 


New investment by both Australian and oversea industry is evidence of confidence 


in the country’s future. 


Australia’s population of 8% million is increasing at the rate of 200,000 yearly— 
natural increase and carefully planned immigration. Progressive business is con- 
stantly discovering new opportunities for capital investment. 

A.N.Z. Bank knows Australia and New Zealand, and the Bank’s broad experience 
covers virtually every type of project. For factual information address us direct 


or through your banker. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
Established 1835 


BANK LIMITED 


in which ere merged 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD. 
Established 1837 


General Manager's Office: 394 COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


london Office: 71 CORNHILL, E.C.3. 


Over 700 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London. 


Discussing the Provident Institution for 
Savings’ new system are, l. to r., Bernard 
V. Dill, director of Massachusetts Say. 
ings Bank Examinations; Mrs. Bernard 
D. Parks, the bank’s assistant treasurer; 
President George L. Wrenn, 2nd; and 
Auditor Leonard P. Chamberlain. On 
the wall behind them is the floor plan 
of the new system 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
ledger card — showing his balance 
in the bank — on half of the teller’s 
television screen. The depositor’s 
signature card will show on the 
other half of the teller’s TV screen. 
TV cameras in the accounting de- 
partment will transmit pictures of 
the two cards to the tellers. 

A machine at the teller’s window 
will record the deposit, or with- 
drawal, in the depositor’s book. At 
the same time it will electronically 
produce a punched tape in the ac- 
counting department. This tape, 
using an electronics system, will, 
through a series of machines in the 
bank’s accounting department, auto- 
matically record the transaction on 
“punch” cards. These, the bank 
says, “will virtually eliminate the 
human element of error, in that 
everything will be mechanized, and 
the system of cross-checks between 
the various machines is mechan- 
ically such that they will immedi- 
ately detect any possible error.” 

The tape machine section is said 
to be an entirely new development. 
It has been devised by the Provident 
management and computing machine 
experts. 

The television-electronics develop- 
ment will also enable the bank’s ac- 
counting department to have a com- 
plete record on cards, within 15 min- 
utes of the time the mechanical 
system is declared “closed” for the 
day, of every transaction each indi- 
vidual teller has conducted during 
the entire business day. Once the 
system is declared “closed” at the 
end of banking hours, a single lock 
effectively makes it impossible to 
operate, or to change the punched 
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records of any of the machines 
throughout the bank until the mas- 
ter-lock is again opened. 


Ciry NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
ComPpANY of Kansas City, Missouri, 
recorded a 100 percent increase in 
the use of its telephone time service 
following distribution of 150,000 
plastic discs that fit over the dial. 
The discs bear the time phone num- 
ber and the bank’s own name and 
number, among others. 


First AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YorxK recently issued a booklet re- 
porting on business and trade in 
Indonesia. 


Get the Most from 
Your Equipment 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


transactions. Special plates for 
stenciling envelopes, advices, debit, 
and credit tickets and other forms 
used regularly can be made up and 


the pre-stenciled forms supplied 
periodically to those using them. 
Some benefits here are the assurance 
of correct spelling, correct account 
classification, legibility of name or 
account, encouragement of uniform- 
ity of forms, the use of, and the 
standardization of, window envel- 
opes, the elimination of manual 
repetition. Stenciled forms will also 
prove helpful in the dealer finance 
department, and in preparing no- 
tices to dealers, purchasers, insur- 
ance agents, and tickets to various 
bank accounting records and file 
copies. 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


Nashville Tennessean with a story 
on its “finance-your-dental-work” 
plan. 


BANK OF MONTREAL has published 
another revision of its booklet, 
“Canada Today,” the primary objec- 
tive of which is to promote interest 
abroad in Canada’s trade and in- 
dustrial possibilities. 


A jumbo postcard showing officials 
of the TEXAS NATIONAL BANK of 
Houston and the Continental Oil 
Company breaking ground for their 
jointly owned 21-story building was 
mailed by the bank to customers and 
friends. The card was the first item 
in a series of progress reports in 
the construction of the building. 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK, In- 
dianapolis, has published a booklet 
for new employees. It includes a 
welcome from Chairman Russell L. 
White, a brief history of the bank, 
an outline of the organization, and 
personnel policies and practices. 


First National Bank of Arizona, Phoe- 

nix, is offering a coin bank in the shape 

of the bank’s trademark—an outline of 

the state. The coin slot is in the top. 

Keys remain with the bank, and a dollar 
deposit is requested 


fe 
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_& eee in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: 20,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
$s 3 15, 000, 000 — Pesos Colombian, 
$6,858, (000 — Pesos Colombian, 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


Armenia (C), (2), 

Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartag Cartago, Cucuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (i (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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This is Mr. B. E. Claypool 


This is what he says 


“The Merchants National Bank (of which he 
is president) 1s happy to renew, for the third year, 
sponsorship of the Fulton Lewis, Jr., 


program (on WMON, Montgomery, W. Va.). 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., is our number one salesman. 
As our only regular advertising medium, his program 
has brought us an increase of 50% in Christmas 
savings club accounts, plus many new 
depositors and customers for our bank.” 


| 


This is Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


whose 5-times-a-week program is available for sale 
to local advertisers at local time cost plus pro-rated 
talent cost. Currently sponsored on 364 Mutual 
stations by 752 advertisers (including 60 financial 
institutions), the program offers a tested means of 
reaching customers and prospects. Check your local 
Mutual outlet or the Cooperative Program Depart- 
ment, Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway, 
NYC 38 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


was the result of repurchase agreements with dealers, 

For the month as a whole each full week saw the 
supply on dealers’ shelves pretty well cleaned out at 
a profit before the next weekly sale. Moreover, a very 
steady demand from other than bank buyers continued, 
with the result that the average cost of the weekly 
sales to the Treasury fell from 2.157 percent on July 
27 to 1.961 percent on August 31. By the end of that 
week the longer bills were quoted in the 1.92 percent 
to 1.88 percent range. 

Some special situations may have prompted the move 
by the Open Market Committee, but what was done is 
further proof that the committee is keeping its fingers 
on the market pulse and remains ready to administer 
confidence pills when required. 

This should not be taken to mean that any rate range 
has been set for Treasury bill offerings. What is done 
will depend on business developments; on how great the 
seasonal rise in loans may or may not be (so far there 
is no evidence one way or the other) ; on the extent to 
which banks apply to the discount window at the Fed- 
eral, and on the relationship between bank borrowings 
and their excess reserve positions. Currently the ex- 
cess positions have slightly exceeded borrowings. 

But the committee action probably does mean that 
any such nearly chaotic market conditions as prevailed 
early in June will not be allowed to recur because of 
any lack of action by the Federal Reserve authorities. 


Commercial Bank Purchases 


During 1952 and the first six months of 1953, nearly 
$17.5-billion of 214 percent and 2% percent bonds be- 
came eligible for commercial bank purchase. Another 
$3.8-billion became elegible on September 15. 

Comparison of the commercial bank holdings of these 
issues on December 31, 1951 and April 30, 1953, as 
reported in the Treasury Survey of Ownership, shows 
that about $1.5-billion of these issues have been added 
to bank portfolios. About $920,000,000 of the pur- 
chases were of the two 214, percent bond issues 1962/59. 
Next in order of preference was $489,000,000 of the 
21% percent bonds 1967/62. Preference for maturities 
within the 10-year maturity range was to be expected. 

Depending on the date of actual purchase by the 
individual bank, all of these bonds were acquired at 
discounts varying from two or three points during 1952 
to perhaps four or five points this year and at yields 
running from 2% percent to 3 percent or slightly more. 

In view of the generally uncertain and somewhat 
pessimistic market outlook which prevailed during the 
past year and a half it is worth noting that now and 
then bank portfolio managers were willing to take the 
longest view and make modest purchases of these issues. 

Today, with some reason to believe that the peak for 
interest rates may have been seen, that the volume of 
business may soon tend to taper off, and that loan 
totals may be hard to maintain, perhaps this group 
of bonds can gradually become more acceptable as addi- 
tions to bank portfolios, especially in any periods of 
slight market weakness such as might. result from the 
current offering of the 344 year 2% percent notes. 
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Assistant Cashier Marion C. Ryan 
explains how his bank accom- 
plishes this time-saving: “We use 
the Friden’s accumulative multi- 
ple device. Interest is computed 
on individual savings accounts, 
and amounts are registered in 
the accumulator. This provides 
us with a convenient ledger total, 
and saves us the trouble of mak- 
ing an adding machine listing.” 
(If you would like a copy of 
this Friden application, write 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, California.) 


A quartet of fully automatic Friden Calculators 
figure-think daily for The National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans — in the Investment 
Department, where interest on bonds and invest- 
ments is computed, and in the Auditing Depart- 
ment, where interest accruals and percentages 
for statistical reports are obtained, as well as in 
the Savings Department. 


All over the country, banks and savings and 
loan associations of all sizes are installing Fridens 
...to profit by this fact: Exclusive features enable 


—writes The National Bank 
of Commerce in New Orleans 


the Friden to handle more steps in figure-work 
with fewer operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine. 


Reduce the number of decisions required from 
the operator . . . transfer these decisions to the 
Friden ... and accuracy is automatic. Many errors 
that pile up overtime and cause friction with 
bank customers can be stopped with Fridens. 
Call your local Friden Man for a demonstration. 
Friden sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 


e THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Let the {| | figure-think for your bank! 


October 1953 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


A Critical Wheat Situation 


Canada more severely than the 

United States. Notwithstand- 
ing a near-record export trade in 
grains for the year ending July 31, 
Canada had a total carry-over of 
wheat, oats, and barley of more than 
600,000,000 bushels, the biggest in 
the past 10 years and at least 75 
percent above the 1943-52 average. 
This year Canada has grown over 
1% billion bushels of these grains, 
about half in wheat, the crop of 
which is second only to last year’s 
record yield and about 40 percent 
above the 10-year average. 

Full realization of this year’s crop 
is, however, dependent to an even 
greater extent than usual on favor- 
able weather conditions. The crops 
are late and subject to damage from 
frost and other weather elements. 
So both yields and grades might be 
lowered. But it is altogether proba- 
ble that an abnormal quantity will 
be harvested, and there is scarcely 
any elevator space now available. 

Moreover, foreign sales of grain, 
particularly wheat, have slumped 
badly in the last two months; and, 
while they may pick up somewhat 
later on, they are not apt to be of 
anything like normal proportions. 
Accordingly, clearance of present 
and prospective stocks is expected 
to be so slow as to leave little stor- 
age room for the new crops. This 
is a more serious matter for Ca- 
nadian grain growers than for those 
in the United States, for the three 
Prairie Provinces of Canada depend 
mainly on their crops, although they 
have other sources of income, such 
as that from the newly-developed 
oil fields. If, as now seems most 
probable, a large part of the new 
crops has to be held by the growers 
for at least six months, the farm 
cash income of those provinces will 
be reduced considerably, even if the 
federal government comes to their 
rescue by making or arranging for 
loans for part of the value of these 
holdings. The repercussions of this 
lower cash income will be felt over 
most of Canada and by most busi- 
ness people for some time. 

The reasons for the slump in 


Tc wheat crisis is affecting 
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Cc. M. SHORT 


grain export trade are of interest 
to the United States as well as to 
Canada. As is probably well known, 
Britain refused to participate in a 
new international wheat agreement 
of a 3-year term commencing with 
August 1 because she considered the 
maximum price of $2.05 too high 
in the face of mounting supplies. 
She then freed her grain trade and 
thereby put it back in the hands of 
private importers, the major de- 
control since the war. She now 
considers that she and other wheat 
importing countries are in a strong 
bargaining position. Western Europe 
itself has what it considers adequate 
stocks this year. It should be noted 
that the bargaining policy of these 
importers is not directed solely at 
the United States, but also at Can- 
ada, Australia, and Argentina, which 
have set prices by government au- 
thorities. It is now estimated by 
overseas grain experts that the net 
movement of wheat under the new 
agreement will be at least one- 
fifth lower, leaving as much to the 
free market as to that controlled 
by the four major exporters men- 
tioned above. In these circum- 
stances, Britain and Western Europe 
seem quite firmly convinced that 
wheat prices are due for a drop. 


Tue rather uneven course of bus- 
iness in Canada and the uncertain- 
ties for its immediate prospects men- 
tioned in earlier issues of BANKING 
are now confirmed by a large Can- 
adian bank which over the last half- 
century has developed: one of the 
best economic services in the world. 
While stressing that general activ- 
ity has lost none of its essential 
vitality, this institution continues 
its well-based report as follows: 


The outlook for the coming months 
has elements of confusion and insta- 
bility which did not exist a year ago, 
many of them arising from political 
developments outside this country’s 
boundaries. Prospects for the broad- 
ening of foreign trade are currently 


uncertain, particularly in the im. 
portant agricultural sector, though a 
favorable factor is the continued 
high level of capital investment in 
the United States, particularly that 
of the public utilities, large users of 
raw materials of which Canada is a 
major source. United States tariff 
policy continues to be a source of 
controversy, however, and is one of 
the major uncertainties in the out- 
look for world trade. 

A rising population and _ heavier 
domestic demand have absorbed some 
of the surplus created by falling ex- 
ports in some types of farm and for- 
est products. Such decline in prices 
as has occurred to date has been in- 
sufficient to restore these products to 
a competitive basis. on world mar- 
kets, and unless the gap is closed, 
either by a further downward ad- 
justment of Canadian prices or a 
firming of the world level, that part 
of the domestic demand which is at 
present sustaining the market, but 
which is dependent for its income 
on the export trade, might recede 
slightly from the currently high 
level. Moreover, the present active 
demand for consumers’ durables 
financed through credit may be said 
to be in part the backlog of previous 
restricted buying and, in view of the 
large part financed on instalments, 
an anticipation of future income. To 
that extent some slight reaction 
might be expected if the present sup- 
porting influences were to hesitate, 
though one of the strongest of these, 
the high rate of capital expenditure, 
is now expected to exceed the esti- 
mate of $5,421,000,000 made earlier 
by 3 percent, and the actual figure 
for 1952 by about 9 percent. On the 
other hand, the greater part of the 
increase over earlier estimates seems 
likely to be in machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The strong Liberal Government 
reelected last August has sent its 
representatives to the British Com- 
monwealth economic conference it 
London with instructions to oppose 
any proposals for increasing Com- 
monwealth preferences. This stand 
by Canada is considered as neces 
sary to reinforce her pleas at the 
Geneva international trade confer 
ence for a general. cut in tariffs 
and the abolition or relaxation o 
other discriminatory controls. 
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Another Depression... 
or a New Economic Pattern? 


“The Changing American Economy” is a timely 32-page 
economic study by Marcus Nadler, consulting economist to 


The Hanover Bank. Copies available upon request. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
tion. On that date all branch offices 
of RFC in the continental U. S. 
close, leaving only eight regional 
offices open. Those offices are at 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Denver, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and Portland, Oregon. 

RFC Administrator Kenton R. 
Cravens had before him a portfolio 
of something in excess of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in loans 
and investments to liquidate, to 
which would be added commitments 
to ‘disburse another $220,000,000 
under loans approved before the 
liquidation date. 

Nearly $500,000,000, or the 
greater part of this total, consisted 
of business loans. Ninety-two per- 
cent in number of these business 
loans were in amounts of $100,000 
or less each. The RFC, however, 
held a sizable number of large loans, 
including those to Kaiser-Frazer, 
Lone Star Steel, Reynolds Metals, 
and Texas Consolidated Oil. 

Aside from the business loans, 
RFC also had $68,500,000 of mort- 
gage loans acquired by the old RFC 
Mortgage Company, $16,400,000 of 
disaster loans, $1,200,000 for civil 
defense projects, $51,000,000 loaned 
to the Philippine Government in 
connection with war rehabilitation, 
$76,500,000 of railroad loans (prin- 
cipally consisting of a loan to the 


HAVE YOU SEEN. . 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad), $25,- 
000,000 of loans to local public 
agencies, and $45,000,000 of loans 
to financial institutions, the latter 
consisting almost wholly of RFC 
investment in preferred stock or 
capital notes of banks. 

Administrator Cravens was ap- 
proaching the problem of liquidat- 
ing this huge investment, first by 
a careful examination and study of 
the entire portfolio and of the de- 
tails of each particular loan of any 
size. Mr. Cravens was looking at 
the RFC portfolio much as though 
he were made an officer of a big 
bank with whose affairs he had 
hitherto been unfamiliar. 

After carefully examining this 
portfolio the Administrator in- 
tended, it is said, to see how these 
loans could be most expeditiously 
sold and yet return as much as pos- 
sible to the Government. 

Under questioning by congress- 
ional committees, RFC officials said 
earlier in the year that they an- 
ticipated $85,000,000 of repayments 
and $200,000,000 of liquidation 
prior to June 30, 1954, when the 
RFC will be turned over to the 
Treasury to complete its liquida- 
tion. 

Mr. Cravens, however, is not mak- 
ing any statement of what liquida- 
tion he expects to realize in any 
given period. 


(1) A comprehensive collection of statistics about FDIC-insured 
banks, together with a review of deposit insurance operations from the 
beginning. See your Annual Report of the FDIC for the Year Ended 
December 1952, or write to the Corporation, Washington 25, D. C., if you 


do not have a copy. 


(2) An outline of the philosophy and techniques of the new Small 
Business Administration. Write for a copy of the speech by William D. 
Mitchell, SBA Administrator, before the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Council for Industry and Commerce of Florida, which may 
be obtained from the Administrator, Small Business Administration, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


(3) For a discussion of national banks’ investments, capital ratios, 
consolidations, and other matters, write to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., for the Ninetieth 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1952. 


(4) A wide-range discussion of postwar development in urban hous- 
ing, see the article, “Residential Real Estate Developments,” in the 
August 1953 Federal Reserve Bulletin, or write to the Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., for a reprint. 


RFC will play the liquidation “by 
ear,” as it were; disposing of the 
assets in the way that seems most 
appropriate, and may and probably 
in some cases will have to accept 
discounts. With respect to business 
and other loans, however, the Ad. 
ministrator has adopted the policy 
that he will never sell a loan at legs 
than the Government’s investment 
therein. With respect to mortgages 
and securities, the price will be the 
market price realized, by bid or 
negotiation. 


Deficit Estimated at 
$1.8-Billion Less 


The Administration held tenacious- 
ly to a fiscal 1954 spending estimate 
of $74.1-billion from May 20, when 
the tax message was sent to Con- 
gress, until August 1, when officials 
appeared in closed session of the 
Finance Committee to plead for a 
boost of $15-billion in the author- 
ized national debt limit. On August 
27, however, when the delayed mid- 
summer budget revision was issued, 
this spending estimate was lowered 
by $2-billion. 

The revised estimate was made 
a part of the customary midsum- 
mer budget revision. At the same 
time the Administration lowered its 
estimate of anticipated revenues by 
$200,000,000. 

The following table, in billions of 
dollars, gives the estimates of May 
20-August 1, of the midsummer re- 
vision, and the changes: 


Item May 20-Aug.1 Revised 
Total expenditures 74.1 72.1 
Total receipts 68.5 68.3 
Fiscal ’54 deficit 5.6 3.8 


Secretary Humphrey explained 
that the $2-billion drop in prospec- 
tive spending was due to an esti- 
mated saving of $1-billion occasioned 
by the end of fighting in Korea, and 
to economies and greater efficiency. 

Revenue estimates, he said, were 
based upon current tax laws. The 
drop in corporation income tax rate 
to 47 percent from 52 percent will 
be effective only upon corporations 
whose fiscal years begin April 1, 
1954 or after—only a_ negligible 
number. So if Congress does not 
act to extend the corporation im 
come tax at the higher rate the loss 
in revenue this fiscal year, 
through June 30, will be small. Ob 
viously the loss next fiscal year, 
however, would considerable. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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While the city sleeps- 
Our night force speeds your cash items 
at the Continental Illinois Bank 


HESE people know how important time 

can be to you and to your customers. 
That’s why they turn their days upside down, 
going to work when you are going home. 
Long after Chicago is dark this fast, capa- 
ble group picks up your cash letters from 
Lock Box H at the post office across Clark 


Street. Your items are processed immedi- 
ately and speeded on their way to save you 
perhaps a full day on availability of funds. 

Day and night handling of all items at 
Continental Illinois is your assurance that 
your checks are on their way in the shortest 
possible time. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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INDUSTRY 

LOOKS SOUTH 


Today, eight years after the end of World War II, the migration 
of industry to the South continues at an accelerated pace. In 1952 
the total dollar value of goods manufactured in southern plants 
amounted to more than 56 billion dollars, a five-fold increase over 
the pre-war 1939 figure of approximately 11 billion. With its 
unusually low power and tax rates, its central location, mild climate 
and favorable labor conditions, Memphis has become the focal 
point of many of the nation’s expanding or decentralizing industries. 
This is reflected in the city’s population figures, which are now 
increasing at a rate of more than 15,000 per year. 


If someone in your area may be considering the establishment of a 
southern plant or distribution center, we will be glad to send 
complete information and literature regarding this city and the 
opportunities offered. Inquiries may be addressed to our Industrial 
Information Service or any officer. 


THE 


irst National Bank 


OF MEMPHIS 


Sell YOUR BANK SERVICES WITH 


UNIQUE POINT-OF-SALES VISUAL PROGRAM 


' WORLD NEWS SERVICE 


|| Operates just like a large screen 


television in the lobby of your 


me, «bank. It shows the latest news 
events of the world and at the 
/} same time sells your various 


banking services in a continu- 
ous sequence of 16 different pic- 


: tures, changing at 6 second in- 


MODEL 


tervals. 

Every week you receive via 
Air Mail 12 current news slides. 
4 bank service kodachromes are 
shipped once a month. You se- 
lect kodachromes from our large 


Pieture Recording 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


library of Bank Service Slides 
such as Auto Loans, Checking 
Accounts, Home Loans, etc. These 
slides are interspaced with news 
slides. 

Start today with this unique 
visual pr Many banks 
have been using it for more 
than four years. 

COMPLETE NEWS SERVICE 
Slides shipped 

weekly . . Per Wk. 
MODEL 75C all steel cabinet pro- 
jector in maple hammertone fin- 
ish with large 20” T.V. type 
screen. Complete — No extras. 


295.00 
Immediate Deliveries — Write 


Company 
Phone 1230 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 
The lower estimate of $200,000,000 
on total revenues takes account of 
the possibility that Congress might 
not extend the higher excise tax 
rates, which also expire April 1. 

It was also explained that the 
spending estimates do not take into 
account the announced program of 
the Administration to reduce spend- 
ing continually to lower levels. 


Optimism Sounded on 
Budget Outlook 


On the basis of this reduced ex- 
penditure estimate and a curtail- 
ment in new appropriations to $63.2- 
billion, the Administration was op- 
timistic about the future. 

“For the first time since hostili- 
ties begun in Korea, the amount of 
new obligational authority for 1954 
is less than estimated budget re- 
ceipts,” it was stated in the budget 
revision. “This is a reversal of the 
experience of the past several years, 
in which the annual amount of au- 
thority to incur new obligations 
consistently was greater than the 
Government’s annual income—a sit- 
uation which led to the need for 
higher taxes and created larger 
budgetary deficits in subsequent 
years. 

“For the first time since 1948, 
new obligational authority is sub- 
stantially less than the estimated 
annual budget expenditures. Thus, 
the buildup of accumulated com- 
mitments for which cash will have 
to be paid from the income of 
future years will start declining. 
Therefore, the lower level of 
new obligational authority promises 
lower expenditures not only in 1954, 
but also in future years. 

“New obligational authority lower 
than the year’s expenditures and 
receipts is the essential turning 
point toward a balanced budget,” it 
was stated. 

The new obligational authority, it 
is noted again, amounted to $63.2- 
billion. The Administration did not, 
however, as a part of this forecast, 
estimate how much of this and prior 
year obligational authority will re- 
main unexpended at the end of this 
fiscal year. 

However, on August 1 the Ad- 
ministration, then estimating $74.1- 
billion of expenditures, told Con- 
gress that a total of $71-billion of 
“COD orders” will remain unspent 
at the end of this year, or greater 
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than a year’s revenues and almost 
equal to a year’s spending. 


Mr. Humphrey Emphasizes 
Treasury Cash Results 


In his press conference following 
the issuance of the revised budget 
figures, Secretary Humphrey placed 
great store on the optimistic out- 
look based upon the prospective per- 
formance of the cash budget, as 
distinguished from the bookkeeping 
or conventional budget. 

Cash income this fiscal year, the 
Secretary told the press, will be 
within $500,000,000 of meeting 
outgo. It gave him a lot of en- 
couragement, the Secretary said, 
“to feel we can actually do what we 
said we were going to try to do, 
which was to actually bring our in- 
come and outgo into balance before 
the year is over with. ...” [Here 
he suggested even a balanced cash 
budget was possible. ] 

“And if we can accomplish a bal- 
anced cash budget this year it will 
be much better than we prophesied, 
better than we really hoped.” 

Other fiscal observers wonder if 
Mr. Humphrey’s stress upon the 
official forecast of coming within 
$500,000,000 of a balanced cash 
budget was so fortunate. 

For instance, taking 1947 as the 
frst postwar year not distorted 
budgetwise by War II, and including 
fiscal 1953, as does the Eisenhower 
Administration, as a “Truman year,” 
this picture develops: 

During five of those seven Truman 
years there were cash budget sur- 
pluses, three of them substantial. 
During two of those seven years 
Mr. Truman had cash deficits. Dur- 
ing the seven years as a whole, 
there was a net cash surplus of 
nearly $17-billion, or an average 
annual cash surplus of about $2.3- 
billion. 

Hence, if Mr. Humphrey’s official 
estimate of a half-billion deficit on 
a cash basis works out, the Eisen- 
hower Administration will fall short 
hy $2.8-billion of the average Tru- 
man postwar year. Or if a cash 
balance actually is attained, this 
Will fall only $2.3-billion short of 
the performance of the seven post- 
war years. 


Anticipates New Taxes 


Implicit in the budget revision 
was the expectation, however, that, 
if Congress does not extend the 
higher rates of excise and corpora- 
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of earlier this year, 


tion income taxation, it will provide 
substitutes for these taxes, or that 
several billions of spending will be 
cut off in 1955. This arises from 
the fact that there still exists, 
roughly, a gap of $4-billion between 
the rate of spending and the present 
annual rate of revenues in the regu- 
lar budget. 

With respect to the entire sub- 
ject of taxation, however, there 
appears to be an encouraging de- 
termination by both the Admini- 
stration and Congress to reach a 
common agreement on major tax 
questions. The aim is not merely to 
agree upon such subjects as whether 
the higher rates of excise and cor- 
poration taxation should be con- 
tinued beyond April. 

It is also the objective of the Ad- 
ministration to get agreement upon 
the terms of an over-all tax revision 
bill, such as has been promised for 
the meeting of Congress next winter. 

Every effort will be made next 
year to avoid the divergent approach 
which was 
characterized by acrimony as cer- 
tain congressional elements held out 
for one view on tax legislation, 
while the Administration held out 
for a different view. 

Because of this desire to get along 
with Congress, the Administration 
is withholding any expression of its 
views on tax matters. The Treasury 
particularly is anxious to avoid any 
commitment on any specific sub- 
ject, for it is desired to reach a 
common agreement with tax leaders 
in Congress. Such a common agree- 
ment would be hard to establish if 
the Treasury were to take hard and 


“Could I get a package loan to cover 
medical bills and a carpenter to finish 
repairing my porch?” 


To get the 
true financial 
pecture 


@ Original cost is past 
tense — Replacement 
cost is present tense. 
Property records estab- 
lished and maintained 
by American Appraisal 
Service provide con- 
trol on both bases. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


| OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STANDARD 


Wherever money is wrapped! 
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WRAPS 

Heavy Duty 


Easily Opened 
Stronger Paper 


A Complete Line of 


Cartridge Cointainers Currency Straps 
Tubular Coin Wraps ABA Style Straps 
Window Coin Wraps Avuto-wrep Bill Bands 


Send for Free Samples 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO 


WORCESTER 8, MASS 
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fast public positions in advance on 
specific tax questions. 

This is not a prediction that the 
Administration and leading mem. 
bers of Congress will actually achieve 
an agreement on an entire tax pro- 
gram, but a report that an effort to 


do so is being made. 

le] If an agreement does work out, 
there is every likelihood of some 
substantive tax relief being enacted 


in the 1954 session. This is because 

congressional forces will move to- 

ward tax relief in an election year, 

a and are unlikely to be satisfied with- 
out it. 


Avoids Debt Boost 
In TJax- Exempt Bond 5 Along with the more favorable 


budgetary outlook, it became evi- 
dent that the Administration ex- 
pected to succeed in avoiding calling 
: . a special session of Congress to 
r 

Never before has the bank investment executive the 
had the variety of tax-exempt bond issues from 
of fighting in Korea or some com- 
hich to choose—i . ™ parable emergency would require 
which to choose—issues that fill almost any re the boosting of the debt limit, & 
uirements of saf labili iti was indicated. Avoidance of a boost 
q ety, salability, maturities and in the debt limit was also made pos- 
yield. Nor has he found such a large number of 
in refinancing its August and 
bidders if he has bonds to sell. 

small attrition. 


We make available to banks an exceptional Treasury Takes Large Checks 
Since the prospect was that the 
diversity of tax-exempt bonds. Send without ob Plovigeeibegpienscsigpatgniiag 
ligation for our latest offering list. this calender year, the Tres 
decided that it will not deposit tax- 
payers’ checks of $10,000 and over 
HALSEY STUART & fexe) " in the tax and loan accounts it 
3 » INC. maintains at commercial banks. In- 
123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 « 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 stead, the checks are being sent 
Orman cites direct to Federal Reserve banks. 
In March and June, when tax pay- 
ments are heavy, due to the Mills 
plan, the Treasury has been having 
commercial banks receive these 
checks in the T & L accounts. In 
this way there was no undue tem- 
porary money stringency, yet the 
funds were available where they 
could be called upon as needed. 
Under the Mills plan, only 10 per- 
cent of a corporation’s tax liabilities 
are payable each in the September 
and December quarters. Hence the 
routing of corporation tax payments 
direct to Federal Reserve banks 
would not, the Treasury thought, 
occasion any strain on bank re 
sources, this year. 
On the other hand, since the debt 
limit was not expected to be boosted, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Here's the newest 10-key adding machine ith a unique 

keyboard that adds faster than any other.* Its new features, 
especially its fool-proof keyboard and extra capacity, 

add up to more machine for the money.* Why not try it for a week 


in your office at our expense? 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 
or dealer to prove it today. M O N RO E 
CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 
the Treasury will have to operate 
with a cash balance much lower 
than the $6-billion which the Trea- 
sury regards as desirable. This bal- 
ance may at times be in the neigh- 
borhood of $3-billion. 


Waives FEPC Clause on 
CCC Crop Loans 


Only a few days after A.B.A. of- 
ficials took up the matter with presi- 
dent John H. Davis of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the CCC 
ruled that the “FEPC Clause” in 


*A fictional character—but a very real function! 


After many, many years of correspondent banking, 
we like to think we’ve developed one of the most 
complete, and finest services in the country. But 
can it be made better? That’s the question all of 
us keep asking ourselves in a continuing effort to 
improve the service to our correspondent banks. 


the lending agency agreements be- 
tween CCC and commercial banks 
handling price support loans on 
farm commodities was optional. 

Last May new CCC contracts 
handed to banks contained a pro- 
vision that banks must follow “fair 
employment practices” if they made 
CCC loans. This led to a protest 
from southern banks. 

A. G. Brown, deputy manager, and 
J. O. Brott, general counsel, of the 
A.B.A., discussed this clause, as did 
R. G. Clawson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C., with CCC officials. 


in charge of 
asking 
_— questions 


Results? We’ll be glad to show you exactly what 
this question-asking means in terms of your 
operation. Call or write any time. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Although the clause was inserteg 
in new agreements circulated lagt 
May, some CCC officials thought at 
first that they were compelled to 
leave the clause in these agreements 
under the terms of President Lisen- 
hower’s Executive Order of August 
13, 1953. 

This Executive Order, in effect, 
confirmed an Executive Order of 
President Roosevelt of 1943, re. 
quiring all Government contracting 
agencies to insert an “FEPC clause” 
in all contracts with the Govern. 
ment. The President named a Goy- 
ernment Contracts Committee under 
the chairmanship of Vice-president 
Nixon to enforce this order. 

The problem of some of the banks 
was discussed between A.B.A. rep- 
resentatives and officials of CCC 
September 1, but as early as Septem- 
ber 4 Mr. Davis issued a statement 
that the clause “may be treated as 
optional on the part of signatories 
to an agreement.” Hence the mak- 
ing of CCC loans will not subject 
the banks to Federal regulation of 
their employment practices. 


Why FR Wants Appeal in 
Transamerica Case 


In deciding to recommend to the 
Justice Department the appeal of 
the Circuit Court ruling against the 
Federal Reserve Board in its Clayton 
Act decision on the Transamerica 
case, the Board is said to have had 
two objectives in mind. 

First, it is explained, the Board 
wanted the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself to rule, and 
thereby give a final opinion, on the 
question of whether Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act applies to commercial 
banks. The Board had ruled that 
the Transamerica Corp. violated 
Section 7 and ordered that corpora- 
tion to divest itself of ownership in 
the shares of 47 western banks. The 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia set aside the Reserve 
Board’s order but observed that this 
section of the Clayton Act did apply 
to banks. 

Second, it is said, the Board 
wanted to obtain some interpreta- 
tion from the Supreme Court of the 
nature of the showing it must make, 
if it is to enforce this section of the 
act, as to what constitutes a trend 
toward monopoly within the meal- 
ing of the act. 

Governor J. K. Vardaman, Jr., of 
the Federal Reserve Board, however, 
opposed the recommendation of the 
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Board that the case be appealed to 

the Supreme Court of the United 

States. Such an appeal, he said in ... For a Brighter Banking Future! 
a memorandum, “would not, in my 

opinion, be in the public interest 

and would be prejudicial to the 

respondent corporation.” 


Holding Company Bill 
Seen Progressing 


“Substantial progress toward the 
enactment of bank holding company 
regulatory legislation can be re- 
ported for the year 1953 to date,” 
stated the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of the 12th Federal Re- 
serve District. 

“While this progress at times ap- 
pears regrettably slow, a thought- 
ful analysis of events which have 
transpired since January 1 indicates 4 
a steadily increasing recognition of ~ 3 
the need and importance of this THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 1 
legislation on the part of Congress 
and organized banking.” 

These observations, issued by 
Harry J. Harding, president, con- 
cluded with the suggestion that the ~ 
decision of the U. S. Circuit Court age K( 
of Appeals at Philadelphia against 
the Federal Reserve Board in the 
Transamerica case “further empha- CON secutive dividend UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
sizes the need for holding company ———— 217th 
legislation.” @ A quarterly dividend Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


y of 45¢ a share has been A dividend of seventy-five cents 


H per share and an extra dividend 
E-l Bank Reorganization declared on the common of fifty cents per share on the cap- 


Debate Due in Senate stock of this company, payable 


d 
Although Senator Homer E. Cape- payable on October 1, 1953, —<——<_ 


1225 VINE STREET + PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA 


September 11, 1 


: to shareholders of record EMERY N. LEONARD 
hart (R., Ind.) and the Banking September 8, 1953. Secretary end Treasurer 
Committee of which he is chairman Boston, Mass., August 17, 1953 


have met with a large group of E. H. Volwiler, President ¢ August 27, 1953 

prominent bankers, industrialists, Gbtott) com 

businessmen, and others to study Ask US to Send YOU 

ways of financing export trade, it ABBOTT LABORATORIES A Complimentary Copy of 

may be two years before this com- Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists BANKING'S NEWSLETTER ° 

mittee and the Senate group come 

up with any new ideas or proposed 

modifications of existing machinery 

for export financing. SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED 
Meanwhile, it was insisted that _ 

neither Chairman Capehart nor Sen- Common and Preferred Stock Dividends 

ator Burnet R. Maybank (D., S. C.) The Board of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorporated, on 

have any definite ideas as to what August 27, 1953, declared the following quarterly dividends: 


+43 “ 60¢ per share on the $5.00 par value Common Stock. 
additionally should be done to fa $1.00 per share on the 4% Preferred Stock. 
cilitate export trade by means of $1.12¥2 per share on the 4¥2% Convertible Preferred Stock. 


financing arrangements. Senator Common Stock dividends and dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Maybank, the ranking Democrat on Stock and 42% Convertible Preferred Stock are payable 


the itt October 1, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
committee, co-sponsored the pro- ness September 16, 1953. MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
posed study of export financing. August 27, 1953 


The most immediate problem 
Which the Banking Committee will 
take up in the course of this study 
is the subject of President Eisen- 
hower’s reorganization of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. This reorgani- 
tation abolished the Ex-Im Bank 


State 
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WE CAN PROVE IT! 
Check Mailer 


Chexcel 
ALL-PERSONALIZED 


SPECIAL CHECKING PLANS 
are the best value in the field! 


e Bank pays nothing in advance. 


¢ Our charge for checkbooks includes 
all operating supplies and continuous 
merchandising aids. 


e We personalize or you imprint on 
premises with our equipment. 


CHECKMASTER SYSTEMS, 400 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 
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S75 Branches Canada + Resources Exceed $2 Billion 
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D | courant 


P.O. BOX 126. DENVER 1, COLORADO 
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board and placed its management 
in the hands of a managing director. 
It also deprived the bank of a mem- 
bership on the National Advisory 
Council, the agency which coordj- 
nates international fiscal policies of 
the U. S. 

At the time the reorganization 
was before the Congress for ap. 
proval or disapproval, certain mem- 
bers of the Banking Committee ex. 
pressed private doubt as to the 
wisdom of the plan, but, in the ful) 
docket of business before the Con- 
gress, could not find time during the 
session to give the reorganization 
careful scrutiny. 

Members of the committee assert 
that they want to hold hearings on 
the Export-Import Bank to ascer- 
tain, first, to what extent the bank 
has seemed to deviate from its 
statutory function of financing ex- 
ports and imports. Second, the com- 
mittee wants to learn to what ex- 
tent the bank’s lending has been for 
the purpose of reinforcing foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Finally, the study will seek to 
learn whether the reorganization 
appears designed to promote export 
financing, or to promote the control 
of the bank by the Treasury and 
the State Department, as to its 
future operations. 


Officials Optimistic on 
Housing Future 


While the building industry has 
become increasingly restive over its 
allegation of a slow-down in housing 
mortgage credit accompanied by a 
small drop in housing starts, officials 
for the most part see a relatively 
big year ahead in 1954 for the con- 
struction industry. 

BANKING canvassed various of- 
ficials privately for their views on 
the construction outlook for calen- 
dar 1954. 

The most common viewpoint was 
that construction as a whole prob- 
ably would not decline dollar-wise 
more than about $1.5-billion from 
the new high of $34.6-billion that 
has been estimated officially for 
calendar 1953. The most pessimis- 
tic guess was for an over-all drop 
of 10 percent from the 1953 record. 

With respect to urban housing, 
the most pessimistic view held was 
that housing construction in 1954 
might fall just slightly short of 1- 
000,000 units. 

All these private appraisals of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


the outlook were predicated upon the 
assumption, however, that there 
would be no serious over-all let- 
down in general business. 
Meanwhile, it appeared that the 
comprehensive study which the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
is making, not only of Federal hous- 
ing aids but of governmental agen- 
cies to administer these aids, may 
not be completed until well into next 


year. In the interim, Albert M. Cole, 
HHFA Administrator, may come 
forth shortly after the new Congress 
meets with several of the more 
urgent recommendations for changes 
which may develop in the course of 
this study. 


Comptroller Expresses Views 


In his annual report for calendar 
1952 on the status and supervision 
of national banks, the Comptroller 
expressed various views. 


LEVEL-UP Your “/ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


Coupon. Books, which accentuates Perforations. 
“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 


per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


Sig BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 
eeee 
eee 


immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are $0 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
_ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Mutual Funds 
Chrestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


Chevestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
iti 


ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securi' 
STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Compan’ 


Chevestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment face 


amount certificates. 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registra 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 

Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 
NAME... 


D Investors Mutual, inc. 

CO Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 

D Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
Investors Syndicate of America,inc. CITY 
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He said that immediately after 
the ending of Regulation W on May 
7, 1952, “there is evidence that cash 
down payment and repayment terms 
were at least temporarily liberalized 
by some banks to a point beyond 
prudent limits,” but added, how- 
ever, “that there is also evidence 
that more than a few of such banks 
have since adopted more realistic 
and conservative instalment loan 
policies.” 

The Comptroller noted that 
slightly in excess of 70 percent of 
national bank investments in U. §, 
securities mature in five years or 
less. 

“The liquidity and price stability 
offered by this short-term maturity 
distribution is important and satis. 
fying,” the Comptroller observed. 
“With few exceptions the manage- 
ments of national banks are to be 
complimented for having adopted 
and followed sound investment poli- 
cies. 

“The generally good condition of 
national banks is disclosed by the 
fact that only $310,000,000 of assets 
(largely loans), or an amount less 
than the reserve for bad debts 
alone, were classified as ‘substand- 
ard’ or ‘doubtful’ by national bank 
examiners during their second round 
of examinations in 1952,”’ the Comp- 
troller reported. 

He also seconded the opinion 
heretofore expressed by Treasury 
Officials that in view of the large 
volume of loans, the legally per- 
missible total of the bad debt re- 
serves allowed by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service was inadequately small. 

Aging, unreplaceable management 
of smaller banks “is far from being 
the primary cause” for the trend 
toward bank consolidations, the 
Comptroller suggested. “The pri- 
mary cause rests in the very attrac- 
tive purchase prices which share- 
holders of the solicited banks can- 
not see their way to refuse,” he 
stated. 


An optimist is a person who 
spends the winter writing seed cata- 
logs and the summer writing resort 
advertisements. 


Mind may have control over mat- 
ter, but not in a golf ball. 
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ELECTRONICS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 
the picture in some way we would 
be interested in that also. 
* * 

The —— Savings Bank has pio- 
neered a great many innovations in 
electronics. To the ordinary tabu- 
lating it has added electronic com- 
munication, by using television, 
from the file room on signatures and 
balance cards to the tellers in con- 
nection with the withdrawal pro- 
cedure. The bank is experimenting 
with an automatic device to call to 
the tellers’ attention any stop pay- 
ments on accounts whose numbers 
are punched into the machine in the 
ordinary course of business. It is 
also inaugurating the use of a tape 
punching machine coordinating with 
the tellers’ machines so that the 
tape will automatically produce 
punched cards without the use of a 
key punch operator. 

One big stumbling block in the way 
of deposit accounting on punched 
card machines is the problem of 
hand pulling and filing the neces- 
sary cards. The Committee should 
give this attention and try to de- 
velop some automatic device for 
doing this job. A huge wheel file 
activated by a system similar to dial 
telephoning could do the job. An- 
other problem to consider is inter- 
office communication for those banks 
that use central bookkeeping for de- 
posit accounting. There, perhaps, a 
coaxial cable could be used or a di- 
rect broadcast over a special short- 
wave band. Either will need further 
development. 

* 


It seems likely that the answer 
to this question must be divided into 
two major areas of savings opera- 
tions: depositors’ accounts, and 
mortgage accounting. 

On depositors’ accounts we would 
like a machine or machines which, 
with an absolute minimum of teller 
activation, would post the transac- 
tion in a record for the depositor 
(without holding the manufacturers 
to the present form of depositors’ 
records), would post the bank’s rec- 
crd (ledger card or substitute), 
compute the interest, obtain an in- 
terest figure for the next dividend 
Period, and prove the accuracy of 
the entire transaction. 

On mortgagors’ accounts we would 
like equipment which would provide 
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a receipt on payments, provide a 
visual record on principal, interest, 
and escrow amounts, post controls, 
compute interest and balances, pre- 
pare bills, produce annual statements 
for mortgagors—and again prove 
the entire operation. 

All of this should be with a very 
minimum of clerical activation. 


* * * 


Our first wish would be for a 
considerable increase in the speed 
of input and output of our present 
machines. 

Develop multiple use machines 
which would combine operations now 
performed separately by individual 
machines, such as computers, col- 
lators, listers. 

Manufacturers should produce a 
compact storage unit for names and 
addresses, with speedy access to any 
given account number, for purposes 
of changing or eliminating data. 
This machine should be capable of 
high speed printing of the recorded 
information either in its entirety or 
selectively. 

They should develop electronically 
controlled index files. 

Another need is a machine capable 
of printing both sides of a form si- 
multaneously from different sources, 
such as accounting information on 
one side and names and addresses 
on the other side. 

A great deal of clerical work of a 
fairly repetitive nature is performed 
by accounting department adjust- 
ment clerks. Pertinent data could be 
coded on the ledger cards similar to 
mark sensing on punched cards, and 
a machine could be developed which 
could scan or sense these codes and 
make the necessary computations. 

On the banking floor we should 
like to see a machine which could 
operate without manual depression 
of keys. It also seems possible that 
this machine could post data, com- 
pute interest, extend balances, and 
accumulate control totals. 

* 


Mortgages: (1) We should have a 
machine that can scan fixed design, 
standard-sized paper stubs contain- 
ing the amount of interest, amor- 
tization, suspense, etc., and total 
amount of the instalment. The ma- 
chine should be able to retain the 
totals of these various types of 
credits and from these totals the 
general ledger proof sheet would be 
prepared. 

(2) A machine that could sort 
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are our customers. 

RUBIES When you have business in 


VER Arizona, do as Arizonans do — 
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VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


the previously mentioned stubs by 
mortgage number would be helpful. 

(3) There should be a machine 
that could scan the stubs (in mort- 
gage number order) and, using the 
file of ledger cards, mechanically 
select the proper ledger card. It 
would compare the breakdown on 
the stub to a previous computed 
breakdown on the ledger card. 

If the breakdown on the stub and 
on the ledger card agreed, the ma- 
chine would print the date paid on 
the same line of the ledger card. If 
the amounts varied, the machine 
would compute new balances, etc., 
and block out the previously com- 
puted balances. 

(4) A machine would be useful 
that could scan a ledger card, com- 
pute a periodic amount of interest, 
amortization, suspense, etc., and 
print it on the card and on a bill. 
Any previously computed receivable 
amounts on the card that lacked a 
“date paid” would also be included 
on the bill. A copy of the computa- 
tion would appear on a register with 
separate totals being accumulated 
for current as well as past due re- 
ceivables to prove to the auditors’ 
controls. Name and address data 
would also be scanned and tran- 
scribed to the bill. 

Banking Floor Operations: (1) 
We would like to have a window ma- 
chine that could scan a fixed design, 
standard - sized paper deposit or 
withdrawal stub. The machine would 
retain the amount of the plus or 
minus transaction. A hand pulled 
ledger card would also be scanned. 
Any unposted interest (lacking a 
posting date) would be picked up 
and added to the previous balance. 
The transaction would also be re- 
flected and posted to the passbook 
as well as to the ledger card. The 
date of the transaction would be 
placed on the ledger card as well as 
on the passbook. A copy of the en- 
tire transaction would be recorded 
on a tape for the auditing depart- 
ment. Totals would be obtained to 
prove cash as well as for posting of 
the controls. 

(2) Each day the adjusted inter- 
est would be computed and proved. 
Any previously computed interest 
for the current quarter would be 
blocked out. 

(3) Shortly before the end of the 
quarter the interest would be added 
to the balance, while the machine 
is accumulating totals for a trial 
balance to prove to the controls. 
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Kennedy Sinclaire’s 


Yhird Pension and 
Profit-Sharing 


Will be held in New York 
NOVEMBER 9, 10, and 11 


Our staff of instructors will include actuaries, bankers and 


r 
d 


lawyers, specializing in retirement programs and with broad and 


successful experience in the formulation, sale, installation and man- 


agement of profit-sharing, pension and thrift plans. 


Attendance at this Pension and Profit-Sharing Seminar is 


rrr 


limited. For further information please address our Pension and 


Profit-Sharing Department. 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Ine. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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We Can Avert a Sharp Slump 


OTING a basically sound economy, 

Dr. Marcus Nadler, consulting 
economist to The Hanover Bank, 
New York, and professor of finance 
at New York University, finds valid 
reasons to conclude that the United 
States can avoid a sharp recession. 
Dr. Nadler’s views appear in a 
32-page brochure, “The Changing 


Conadion ucific Exp 


American Economy,” published by 
the Hanover. 

“The dynamic character of the 
economy and the basic social and 
economic changes that have taken 
place during the past two decades, 
plus Government intervention 
through fiscal and credit measures, 
will prevent a serious recession,” 
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in United States dollars. 


Redeemable at par by 
The National City Bank of New York, 
New York 
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| and playgrounds, 


he asserts. “Still, the weaknesses 
that have developed indicate a re. 
adjustment. Its magnitude and du- 
ration will depend on how fast the 
weaknesses, and particularly the 
rigidity of costs, can be rectified 
and how promptly the Government 
acts.” 

The old pattern—that every major 
boom and period of inflation is fol- 
lowed by a depression and a period 
of serious deflation — will not be re- 
peated, Dr. Nadler says. 

“The world at large is in a period 
of transition. If during this period 
the countries of the free world, and 
particularly the United States, can 
avoid a serious business decline and 
large-scale unemployment, it will 
constitute an epoch-making event 
which would strengthen the free 
nations and deal a death blow to 
communistic propaganda that the 
capitalistic system is moribund.” 

The statement that the prosperity 
of the United States depends on 
war or defense orders is not based 
on fact nor proved by history, Dr. 
Nadler points out. The two world 
wars and the present defense pro- 
gram stimulated business and con- 
tributed substantially to our eco- 
nomic growth, but they also were 
“primarily responsible for our huge 
public debt, the back-breaking bur- 
den of taxation and the sharp de- 
cline in dollar purchasing power. 

“If only a fraction of the huge 
costs of war and of the defense 
program had been used for peaceful 
purposes, the benefits derived by 
the people would have been far 
greater. Americans would have had 
better homes and hospitals, schools 
highways and 
roads. These are the things the 
American people need and want and 
have the means to produce.” 

Credit and fiscal measures that 
may be taken in the near future, 
according to Dr. Nadler, include 
adoption of an easy credit policy by 
the Reserve authorities, easing of 
credit terms on mortgage loans in- 
sured by the FHA or guaranteed 
by the VA, lowering of personal 
and corporate income tax rates, and 
increased appropriations for slum 
clearance and large-scale housing 
projects. 
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The Woman Who Gets 
HUNDREDS of PROPOSALS 


As one magazine so aptly puts it...“never 
underestimate the power of a woman!” 


No need to tell you that she buys—or influ- 
ences the buying—of almost all products. 
And she gets hundreds—really thousands — 
of proposals every day —from the manufac- 
turers whose brands are advertised in mil- 
lions of dollars worth of space and time. 


Thus branded merchandise is pre-sold . . . 


No wonder a majority of America’s most successful estab- 
lishments stock and promote manufacturers’ brands. 
No wonder people prefer to buy where they can find 
branded merchandise instead of something “just as good”. 


and this cuts down selling costs, makes 
self-help and self-selection possible. In 
most things they buy customers prefer 
manufacturers’ brands by eight to one. 


Whether or not the woman buyer will 
patronize your place of business, largely 
depends upon how well all merchants in 
your community promote merchandise 
which has earned the people’s confidence. 


Brand Names 


Goundation 


INCORPORATED 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION ¢ 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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A Bank for 


90,000 Boy Scouts 


D. M. BOYLE 


Mr. BoYLe is cashier of the First 
National Bank in Santa Ana, Cal- 
ifornia. 


HEN a city reaches the popu- 
\\/ lation of 50,000 people it 
usually has several banks to 
handle its banking requirements. 
When a city of 50,000 people springs 
up overnight and your bank is 
called upon to furnish banking fa- 
cilities it creates quite a problem 
both in personnel and equipment. 
The First National Bank in Santa 
Ana was selected by the Boy Scouts 
of America to handle all banking 
arrangements for their Third Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree held on 
the Irvine Ranch, Orange County, 
California, this summer. Our job 
was to furnish $8,600 in change 
each day to the six trading posts on 
the Jamboree site and to process 
the funds received from 86 cash 
registers in the trading posts. These 
funds were counted and checked in 
the presence of a member of the 
Scouts’ accounting staff and de- 
posited to their account. This re- 
quired two sorting and counting 
machines, each with a crew of four 
men working eight hours a day. In 
addition we maintained two tellers 


windows from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
each day, including Saturday and 
Sunday, for the convenience of the 
Scouts and their visitors in cashing 
travelers checks and _ furnishing 
change to the other services on the 
Jamboree site, such as the telephone 
company, post office, Western Union, 
and the bus companies. 

We opened our branch on July 6 
and closed our operations on July 
27. During that time we processed 
$850,000 in receipts which included 
123,308 pennies; 208,374 nickels; 
152,345 dimes; 83,203 quarters; 27,- 
387 halves: 3,773 standards; and 
the balance in small bills and $10 
travelers checks. 

The average boy came to the 
Jamboree with $30 to $40 in trav- 
elers checks; several wired home for 
more. It was quite a problem to get 
the money to the right boys in the 
short time available. In one case we 
had to contact three boys of the 
same name before we could make 
payment. 


An interesting sidelight was the 
collection taken at the combined 
Protestant church services. It came 
to us in 10 one-gallon cans full of 
silver, currency, and scrip which 
represented cash and was used in 
certain areas of the trading posts. 
This had to be sorted and counted 
and the funds turned over to the 
Protestant Committee for Scouting. 

Another highlight was the 20,000 
new 1953 Benjamin Franklin, Lib- 
erty Bell half dollars which the bank 
distributed through the various fa- 
cilities. 

The money was taken to the vault 
of the main branch of the bank each 
night, a distance of 10 miles and the 
necessary change and operating 
funds returned to the Jamboree site 
the following morning. The county 
sheriff’s office and the city police 
department were very helpful in 
furnishing us with police protection 
during the transporting of the money 


‘and also during our banking hours 


on the Jamboree site. 


Interior of the Jamboree Bank, with business humming 
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Wisconsin 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


A “frosh’s’” first day is actually 
six week’s long and three years 
apart; you can’t absorb in so little 
time all the things that suddenly 
cement friendships and broaden the 
perspective of your job in banking. 
That first day blends into an ex- 
perience that opens many doors 
socially and businesswise. 

When the daytime sessions are 
done, the schedule calls for general 
assembly hour—a period of hob- 
nobbing with classmates and group- 
ing with other students from your 
state . . . and a community sing 
preceeding the seminar hour in the 
Union Theater, UW’s most modern 
hall. Your view of the noted semi- 
nar speaker from the far end of 
the hall may seem to be through 
the wrong end of a telescope, but 
his voice rings and resounds in this 
chamber—experts say it is the most 
acoustically perfect building in the 
country. The seminar speaker al- 
ways caps off the day with a pro- 
found and inspiring discussion of 
pertinent subjects. 


Finally— 
Graduation Day 


Before you know it, it is the 
second Thursday—the big day when 
senior class highjinks take over 
the order of the day. Skits, songs, 
and satire, planned by the upper- 
classmen, are the final entertain- 
ment. There’s enough lampooning 
for good fun, and there’s a serious 
side, for graduation is tomorrow. 

It is a splendid thing to see 210 
men, dressed in white summer for- 
mals, file down the campus lanes 
in the evening twilight and mass 
in the front rows at the Wisconsin 
Union Theater. Dr. Herbert V. 
Prochnow, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago and di- 
rector of the school, congratulates 
the class, the seventh to be grad- 
uated and the largest since the 
school was organized in 1945. Dr. 
James A. McCain, president of Kan- 
sas State College, themed the com- 
mencement address to the economic 
frontiers yet to be conquered. And 
finally, Dale Sellers, second vice- 
president of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, president 
of the Class of '53, presented the 
class gift of funds to the univer- 
sity. (END) 
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the sad story of the . 
CAREFUL family 


Simple isn’t it. Even the most careful 
families can be the victims. That’s why 
an L & L Residence & Outside Theft 
policy is so necessary. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) LONDON & LANCASHIRE-INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Personalized Correspondent 
B Serviee 


SINCE 1890 


Citizens National 
TRUST & SAVINGS Bank 


Head Office: 
Federal Depos 
Los Angeles nsurance Corp. 


A Good Way to Keep Posted 
on What’s Happening in 
Banking Circles Is to Check 
Regularly BANKING’s Calen- 
dar. This Month’s Schedule 
of Coming Events Lists 
A.B.A., State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Other Organiza- 
tion Meetings Through the 
Remainder of 1953 and a 
Good Many in 1954. 
TURN TO PAGE 96 


- STE — 


That assure 
SHCCESS 
EDUCATIONAL 


THRIFT [2-4 SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 ) 


vice-president, Campbell County 
Bank, Rustburg, Virginia; vice-pres- 
ident, Thomas H. LeCroy, farm rela- 
tions officer, Peoples Bank and Trust 
Co., Rocky Mount, North Carolina; 
and secretary-treasurer, Horace G. 
Porter, agricultural economist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


Special design. Watson commercial teller's cage. 


For a survey of your needs 


without charge, write Dept. H-2 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


Jamestown, New York 


Visit the Watson Displays 
at the 
NBAC Convention 
New York 
Oct. 19, 20, 21, 22 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE 
OF STOCK FILING CABINETS AND 
ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 
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James Bishop, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, was the 1952- 
1953 president. 

The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, in July 1954. 

With one exception, all banks in 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District 
(Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina) that have a full-time farm 
representative or a farm department 
are members of the association. 


In planning to 
remodel or build 
a new bank, 
it pays 


to consider 


WATSON 


—one of the largest 
builders of 


custom and stock 


bank equipment. 


established 1887 


Inc. 


Modern, efficient bank omnibus by Watson. 


Bimson Honored by FFA 


ARL A. BIMSON, president of the 

Valley National Bank, has re. 
ceived the title of Honorary State 
Future Farmer for outstanding ser. 
vice to Arizona Future Farmer of 
America activities. The award was 
made during the annual statewide 
convention of the Future Farmers 
in Prescott. 

Mr. Bimson, in turn, awarded 
silver plaques to 30 of the state’s 
outstanding future farmers. The 
plaques were presented on behalf of 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Arizona Bankers Association, of 
which he is president. 

Louis G. Galland, senior vice- 
president of the Valley Bank, is 
chairman of the Association’s Agri- 
cultural Committee. 


Forestry Booklets 


NEW 12-page booklet, BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY of Forest Industry 
Educational Materials, lists up-to- 
the-minute teaching materials now 
available from individual pulp and 
paper .companies, lumber manufac- 
turers, plywood and veneer firms, 
and forest industry associations 
around the United States. 
Another booklet, Growing Wood 
for America, answers many of the 
questions commonly asked about 
the U. S. timber supply. It is avail- 
able to schools, colleges, libraries, 
and other educational and informa- 
tional groups and organizations. 
Copies of both booklets are avail- 
able upon request to American For- 
est Products Industries, Inc., 1816 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Banker-Livestock Article 


a for distribution to cus- 
tomers and prospects have been 
made of an article by William E. 
Drenner, manager of the livestock 
department of The First National 
Bank of Memphis, Tennessee, en- 
titled “A Working Relationship Be- 
tween a Bank and Its Neighboring 
Livestock Industry” and appearing 
in The American Hereford Journal. 
The prints include this legend: “For 
information regarding livestock con- 
ditions in the Mid-South territory, 
write or call: William E. Drenner.” 


Killing Quack Grass 


UACK GRASS, a rugged and hard- 
to-kill weed that has cut into 
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the profit of farmers throughout the 
northern United States, can be chem- 
ically controlled with maleic hydra- 
side, tests made at the University of 
Wisconsin indicate. 


Brenton Speaks on Parity 


4¢\W/HEN farm prices are rigidly 

Wiea to a fixed percent of 
parity, regardless of supply and de- 
mand, they become a definite part 
of the inflationary spiral, W. Harold 
Brenton, president of the American 
Bankers Association, told the con- 
yention of the Nevada Bankers 
Association shortly before retiring 
from his A.B.A. post. 

On this subject Mr. Brenton said: 

“How has the agricultural com- 
modity subsidy been operating? The 
support price is fixed at a high level. 
Supply is increased through modern 
technology, favorable weather con- 
ditions, and the incentive of high 
prices. The Government acquires the 
surplus at a cost above the market. 
Then come storage costs, waste, 
gifts. As a result of this situation, 
the consumer pays either through 
higher taxes or inflated prices. 

“A more economical and equitable 
procedure and one in the public 
interest would be for the Govern- 
ment to give assistance in orderly 
marketing through loans at variable 
commodity price levels which would 
be based on supply and demand. 
These loans should be based on such 
values that the Government would 
not become the eventual owner. 
Moreover, the producer should pay 
for storage and soil conservation. 

“In such a program, the vast num- 
ber of agricultural producers would 
be protected from the seasonal fluc- 
tuations of the market place, and 
marketing could be carried on in an 
orderly manner. The farmer, like 
any other businessman, is entitled 
to a soundly operated government 
Then, having that, he should assume 
his own long-time market risk and 
be free to plan his own volume of 
production. In this way the producer 
would be given all of the protection 
he could expect from a free enter- 
prise republic. The consumer would 
benefit through lower taxes and 
more stable purchasing power. 

“Subsidies are so numerous that 
they have become a definite part of 
our economic structure. A sizable 
Portion of our tax dollar finances 
Subsidies, and they are a definite 
stimulant to an inflationary threat.” 
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Ohio’s Banker-Farmer Meet 


ORE than 350 Ohio bankers and 
farmers inspected the facilities, 
research and breeding plots, and pro- 
duction fields of the Ohio Hybrid 
Seed Corn Producers Association at 
Croton during the recent annual 
banker-farmer field day sponsored 
by the Agricultural Committee of 
the Ohio Bankers Association. 
Bankers and farmers saw such 
things as: breeding plots for the de- 
velopment of sterile-tassel varieties 
designed to eliminate de-tasseling 


work at cross-breeding time; wide- 
row planting of corn, interspersed 
with legume plantings; new experi- 
mental crosses not yet on the mar- 
ket; staggered plantings to determ- 
ine seasonal requirements; plantings 
to demonstrate the value of strip 
cropping and terracing; demonstra- 
tions of the use of maximum (or 
“saturation” ) fertilizer applications; 
and the use of sowed corn as a plow- 
down crop for restoring humus. 
Leon M. Evans, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Jackson, is 
Agricultural Committee chairman. 


will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


CiTY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


THE EASY way 
TO DESTROY 
OLD PAPERS 


The new "Silver Executive’ Paper Shredder destroys confi- 


dential papers, obsolete records completely . . 


quickly! 


Machine is typewriter-size, neat, compact and portable— 
safe and easy to operate. Shreds paper into 1/4” strips... 
makes wonderful packing material. 


Write today for complete details and 10-DAY FREE TRIAL. 


INDUSTRIAL SHREDDER & CUTTER CO. 


203 MILL STREET 


. SALEM, OHIO 
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Which of these famous 


HAandtoohs will help you 4 


Your Key to 
the Whole Field 


of Finance .... 


@ Here is guidance and infor- 
mation needed to handle wisely 
any type of financial transac- 
tion. Invaluable for investors, 
corporate executives, bankers, 
controllers, treasurers, lawyers 
—all who keep money profit- 
ably, safely employed. 27 sec- 
tions cover: securities markets; 
security analysis; financial re- 
ports; - corporate stock; reor- 
ganizations; bond financing; 
banking procedure; commodity 
trading, etc. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Ronald Hand- 
books‘are recognized as standard. Thousands con- 
sider them the first place to go for help and 
authority. Each Handbook offers, in compact form, 
the sum total of useful experience in its field. 
From all available sources representing progressive, 


65 Contributors, 
Consultants. 
1289 pages. 

139 ills. 

Flexible Binding 

3rd Ed. $10 


modern thinking, the Handbooks review, condense, 


and coordinate the essence of successful practice. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Over 90 Contributors. 1505 Pages. 287 Illustra- 
tions. 3rd Edition. $10 


Cost Accountants’ Handbook 


Over 70 Contributors. 1482 Pages. 556 Illus- 
trations, tables. $10 


MARKETING HANDBOOK 


69 Contributors. 1321 Pages. 226 Charts, Illus- 
trations. $10 


~ PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 


65 Contributors. 1167 Pages. 262 Forms, Illus- 
trations. $10 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 


90 Contributors. 1676 Pages. 771 Forms, 
Charts, Illustrations. $10 


Write for descriptive folder. 


@ HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF HAND- 
BOOKS IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD! 


USE THIS COUPON 


TO ORDER “| 
t Please send books checked: t 
Fimancial WandbOOK sio 
Ib Accountants’ Handbook. 10 
(CO Cost Accountants’ Handbook 10 


Marketing Handbook 
UC Personne! Handbook 
IC Production Handbook 


(Save postage by remitting with order. I 
Money refunded if not satisfied.) t 


Check enclosed [Bill me [Bill firm 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


TAX SHELTER IN BUSINzeSS. By 
William J. Casey and J. K. Lasser. 
Busines Reports, Inc., Roslyn, New 
York. 156 pp. $12.50. The authors 
of Tax Shelter for the Family offer 
in this new study “the main ideas 
and policies and strategies through 
which a business may hope to hold 
its own and even to grow in the face 
of a vicious tax structure.”’ Concrete 
illustrations are offered for each 
“strategy” and type of policy. There 
are chapters on advertising and pro- 
motion, and research as tax shelters; 
how losses have been used to acquire 
profitable businesses; real estate 
deals to build capital; plant and 
equipment charge-offs; tax shelter 
in financing; business insurance; 
how to avoid or defer the capital 
gains tax; and numerous other sub- 
jects of interest to business mana- 
gers and their advisers. 


A SURVEY OF PENSION PLANNING. 
By Robert E. Sibson, Commerce 
Clearing House, Chicago. 172 pp. 
$2. A brief survey of all the im- 
portant aspects of a program which 
should be considered and evaluated. 


ENGINEERING VALUATION AND DE- 
PRECIATION. By Anson Marston, 
Robley Winfrey and Jean C. Hemp- 
stead. McGraw-Hill, New York. 486 
pp. $8. Second edition of a text on 
the appraisal of industrial property. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION OF INVEST- 
MENTS BY INDIVIDUALS. By J. Keith 
Butters, Lawrence E. Thompson, and 
Lynn L. Bollinger. Harvard Business 
School. Boston. 533 pp. $6.25. This 
is the final volume in the series on 
the effects of taxation on business, 
conducted through the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 
The authors, on the school’s faculty, 
investigate the effects of taxes on 
the ability of upper bracket indi- 
viduals to accumulate new investable 
funds and on the basic investment 
policies of individual investors. 
Other data include an estimate of 
the concentration of stock ownership 
among the top income and wealth 
groups. 


New Books 


THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICcy Coy. 
TRACT. Edited by Harry Krueger 
and Leland T. Waggoner, Little, 
Brown, Boston. 370 pp. $6.50. This 
book, published under auspices of 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, is the work of 
21 authors who assist in interpret. 
ing the provisions of the contract. It 
is intended not only for life insur. 
ance people, but also for lawyers 
and trust officers concerned with 
personal and business life insurance, 
wills, trusts, and estate planning. 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE. By Gardner 
Patterson and John M. Gunn, Jr. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 295 pp. $2.75. The 
fourth volume in a series by the 
university’s International Finance 
Section is concerned with the inter- 
national economic and financial poli- 
cies and activities of the U.S.A. dur- 
ing 1952. 


CELLULOSE: THE CHEMICAL THAT 
Grows. By William Haynes. Double- 
day, New York. 364 pp. $4. The 
story of an important industry. 


Here are four recent United Na- 
tions publications, distributed by 
the Columbia University Press, New 
York: 

GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES CON- 
CERNING UNEMPLOYMENT, INFLATION 
AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1951- 
52. 135 pp. $1.00. 

INSTABILITY IN EXPORT MARKETS 
OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 94 
pp. $1.00. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING AND 
BUDGET EXTENSION. 90 pp. 75 cents. 

A GENERAL ECONOMIC APPRAISAL 
oF LiByA. 55 pp. 60 cents. 

The same press is also distributing 
these publications by the Organiza 
tion for European Economic Co 
operation: 

EUROPE—THE AHEAD: TO 
WARDS ECONOMIC EXPANSION AND 
DOLLAR BALANCE. 358 pp. $3.50. 

THE INTERNAL FINANCIAL SITUA 
TION IN MEMBER AND ASSOCIATED 
CounTRIES. 55 pp. 75 cents. 
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"socially acceptable’’* 


Babies are big business, and catering to America’s 
“diaper set’’ has made [nternational Latex Corpor- 
ation, Playtex Park, Dover, Delaware, the leader 
in this industry. Today, Playtex has come to mean 
keeping babies “Socially Acceptable” with Playtex 
Drypers, panties, bibs, sheets, and other baby prep- 
arations. Playtex is no less a name of importance to 
the rest of the family. Mothers and daughters enjoy 
their “invisible” Playtex Girdles, the entire family 
uses Playtex foam pillows, and Dad, the kids, and 


even Mother use the revolutionary new Playtex 
Home Hair Cutter. 


International Latex is known as a modern, ag- 
gressive merchandising organization. In keeping with 
that reputation, they depend on U.S. F. & G. to 
solve specialized insurance problems and handle a 
variety of insurance coverages. 

Whether your product is for children or adults, 
for the home or industry . . . there are U.S. F.& G. 
coverages to meet your needs. 


*Trade Mark of International Latex Corp. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.¥.& G, 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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BUSINESS AIDS 


Each month this column will list recent acquisitions, including manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nourcements of interest to our readers—though no statement should be regarded as a product endorsement. 


Copies of literature may be obtained by addressing requests to the company named, or to BUSINEsS AIDs EDITOR, 


BANKING, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Vertical 
Transportation 


W cctinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Elevator Division, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, has issued a new book- 
let describing in detail equipment 
for passenger and freight elevators 
and electric stairways. Technical 
layouts are given for each of the 
various units with complete speci- 
fications. National sales offices are 
listed. Copies will be mailed upon 
request by Westinghouse. 


Sampler 
Tue Neenah Paper Company, Nee- 
132 


nah, Wisconsin, has just published 
a full-line Sampler containing a pic- 
torial story of papermaking, and 
tabbed indexing of the correct busi- 
ness uses of the different types of 
rag content papers, including some 
170 samples. A color key identifies 
each as to its rag content to simplify 
selection of the proper stock for a 
given job. The first page of each 
section gives essential facts on the 
particular paper and its recom- 
mended business uses; it also sug- 
gests where and when the stock 
should not be used. Write Neenah 
for your copy. 


UN Affairs 


B RIEFING, a bi-weekly 4-page digest 
and analysis of United Nations af- 
fairs. Reviews the agricultural, eco- 
nomic, and financial activities of the 
U.N. and world agencies. Of interest 
to readers who wish to keep informed 
on such affairs in connection with 
their own business or to better un- 
derstand public policy. Available at 


$5.50 per year. Write to Globe Fea-- 


tures, 12 Ria Drive, White Plains, 
New York, for sample publication. 


Accounting Costs 


A NEW folder titled, 3 Extra Sav- 
ings on Machine Accounting Costs, 
has been issued by Remington-Rand 
Inc., 815 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. It illustrates how 
waste motion is reduced to a mini- 
mum through sound, functional tray 
design, to give the utmost in time 
and motion economy. Proper forms 
and proper systems achieve maxi- 
mum speed and convenience that 
produce savings. This folder tells 
how. Write for a free copy of book- 
let No. 1249. 
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(Advertisement) 


Remington Rand Methods News 


Don’t miss these NEW IDEAS at booths 14-16, 
NABAC national convention, Hotel Roosevelt 


You’ll see plenty of profitable Remington Rand ideas demon- 
strated when the National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers meets for its national convention on October 27 
to 30th. There will be a complete line-up of new methods and 
equipment on display—all designed to help you save time, cut 
costs and produce better accounting records. If you can’t be in 
New York this time, see these new innovations at your local 
Business Equipment Center—or send the coupon below for 
helpful literature on the subjects of interest to you. 


Why banks are making new 
evaluations of all their 
punched-card procedures! 


The latest innovations in electronic 
punched-card methods may soon obso- 
lete present methods of handling large- 
volume bank operations. A number of 
banks are developing special systems 
for time sales, mortgage, special check- 
ing and trust departments, payroll 
and personnel records, budget and ex- 
pense distribution. 

They are discovering how the new 
Remington Rand high-speed electronic 
sorters, collators and computers give 
them valuable clerical savings and 
improve customer service. Visit our 
booths or call us locally...let’s dis- 
cuss how your bank may utilize this 
high-speed automatic equipment. 


See how new LOW-COST 
bookkeeping machine fills 
an important banking need 


Now even the small bank can enjoy 
the money-saving advantages of ma- 
chine bookkeeping. Larger banks will 
save valuable clerical time in small- 
volume departmental work, or where 
another machine is needed to supple- 
ment their automatic-balance account- 
ing machines. 

Mortgage loan and trust records are 
produced simply and accurately. Loan 
and discount, accounts payable, pay- 
roll, general ledger and many other 
jobs are also handled efficiently with 
the new Remington Rand LOW-COST 
bookkeeping machine. All transactions 
are fully identified to speed inspec- 
tions by auditors and examiners. 

And it’s so simple to operate that 
any competent typist can quickly learn 
to turn out volume work with touch- 
method speed. Write for folder AB664. 
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Dividends in prestige now 
yours for only modest cost 
with stock bank counters 


In the face of skyrocketing costs for 
custom interior work, the standard 
stock counters offered by Remington 
Rand are real news. These handsome, 
top quality units are ideal for modern- 
izing an existing bank or furnishing 
a new branch. Comfortable knee space 
and effort-saving, long-life drawers 
are provided for each teller station, 
with trays as needed. Counters can be 
lengthened or rearranged later as your 
requirements change. For more infor- 
mation, write for Xi393. 


Which of your records 
should be protected 
at their point-of-use? 


Did you ever count up the number of 
records your bank just couldn’t afford 
to lose in a fire? Chances are you 
would find very few that could be re- 
constructed without tremendous ex- 
pense and impaired customer relations 
...if they could be reconstructed at 
all! 

This is why many banks use point- 
of-use protection for important 
correspondence, mortgage records, 
ledgers, checks, signature cards, tabu- 
lating cards and other vital operating 
records. 

Remington Rand has a complete 
line of insulated cabinets, desks and 
mobile units—all designed to give you 
work-saving efficiency plus certified 
round-the-clock protection at the point- 
of-use. You eliminate the necessity of 
transporting heavy files to the vault. 
And you get the added advantage of 
protecting these records against a sud- 
den fire during working hours. Circle 
SC684 for more information. 


a 


Progressive savings bank 
consolidates mortgage files 
for all-round efficiency 


The traditional method of filing mort- 
gage records in three separate loca- 
tions did not satisfy the mortgage offi- 
cer of a savings bank in upstate New 
York. Pulling these records was a 
time-consuming job and this progres- 
sive bank official set out to find a more 
efficient system of record maintenance. 

He found the answer in Classifile, 
a special folder providing several 
separate files within one permanent 
binder. Now he accumulates all rec- 
ords concerning a mortgage within 
one folder, with separate files for (1) 
report and appraisal, (2) correspond- 
ence, (3) application and attorney’s 
certificate, (4) mortgage papers, (5) 
insurance policies, and (6) a plot map 
and abstract. All papers are locked in 
securely with fasteners. 

These folders are filed conveniently 
near the mortgage department so offi- 
cers now may have complete records 
on any mortgage—within seconds after 
they are requested. And the bank saves 
filing space, too. This simple change 
has benefited everybody concerned— 
the bank itself, the examiners, and 
the bank’s customers who are now 
serviced more quickly and efficiently. 
For a factual report on this improved 
technique of handling mortgage rec- 
ords, send for SN762. 


Hlemington. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1258, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 
AB664 X1393 SC684 SN762 


0 Check here for information on new 
punched-card developments. 
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Banks, like people, have personalities. More 
than 105 years of close personal contact with busi- 

all ‘ ness large and small have given BOATMEN’S 
a personality all its own. 


It is for this reason that businessmen have come 
to know BOATMEN’S as a friendly bank. They 
know that BOATMEN’S is large enough to 


provide expert financial assistance and experi- 


enced counsel, and still take a personal y 
interest in their business. : 
Banking is a personal affair, for in the final i 
analysis, banks are people. And like people, t 
it is personality that counts. P 
Bank at BOATMEN’S. You'll see. 


m DOatmen’s 
NATIONAL BANK 


BROADWAY & OLIVE e ST. LOUIS 


MORE THAN 105 YEARS OF SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORP, 
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California Bank, Los Angeles ..........-- 99 LeFebure Corporation ..... Coccccse o+eee 1223 Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.. 68 
Canadian Bank of Commerce ........-.-- 22 owls, 106 ThriftiCheck Service Corporation ........ 12 
Canadian Pacific Express Company.......- 124 London & Lancashire Insurance Company.. 127 
Caseade Paper Company 5 Union Supply Company ....... 
Central National Bank of Cleveland ee 116 Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit... 30 United Film Service, Inc. ...... céacawees an 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York 29 Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 75 United Fruit Company ......... okiduenirets ee 
Checkmaster Systems, Inc. ..........-++> 118 Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ............-25:% 124 U. S. Bronze Sign Company ..........- 5 
Christmas Club, A Corporation.......... 93 McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc..... 13 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 131 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los Metal Arts Company, Inc. .............+:. 19 United States Steel Company ........ e 68 
Angeles 127 Metal Products Engineering, Incorporated... 11 United States Steel Export Company...... 
City National Bank & Trust Company of Monroe Calculating Machine Company .... 115 United States Steel Homes ...........+-: — 
CERSERD cccccccvesevcccccsccecseses 129 Mosler Safe Company, The...........- 7, 8,9 United States Steel Products Company ..... 68 
Coast Book Cover Company 18 Murphy Products Company ............- 91 United States Steel Supply Company... .. - & 
Columbia Steel Company ............+.: 68 Mutual Broadcasting Company ....... ++. 106 Universal Atlas Cement Company .......--- 68 
Commerce Clearing House ............+- 32 
Consolidated Western Steel Corporation.... 68 National Bank of Detroit..... ob see occce Baw Valley National Bank, Phoenix .......... 122 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company National Cash Register Company, The...... 87 Virginia Bridge Company .:........ cone. aan 
@f Chifeage National City Bank of Cleveland....... coe 19 
Cammins-Chicago Corporation National City Bank of New York....... coe, Watson Manufacturing Company ......... 128 
Cunmneen Company, The 117 National Homes Corporation ........... Westen Company, Bryon 30 
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Place your order today ! 


The September 1953 
Edition of Polk’s Bank 
Directory is rolling off 
the press. Send us 
your order now. 


* Single issue $27.50 
* Subscription $20.00 a copy 


GARDEN CITY (Co. Seat)—Pop. 10,905 
The Fidelity State Bank cors* Correspondents Directors: Stat 
of Garden City Nat N.Y. John Burnside Loans & Dis 
213 N. Main St Commerce Tr. Co, City Vv C. Craig S. See. 
Phone Bryan arnar 8 «ls 
Estab 10-27-1924 —State 1011 =Virgil C. Craig. Cash. 


Fidelity Savs. Sta 
ember FDIC ABA Kan.BA Anah M. Vincent, A.C. First Nat. Bk., Wichita 
Indep.BA H. Vernon Baker, A.C. 


First Nat. Bk., Hutchinson 
Cns}: Green Tate & Hopkins 
THE GARDEN John F. Waiters, Ch. Bu. 


. F. Gish. Pres Cont'l N B.4&T.Co.. Chi 
. G Perry. V.P.&Cash. he Nat Bk., Kan. City 
= Hope. A.C. Inter-State Nat. Bk., Kan. C 
Gene Holloway. A.C. Central Bk. & Tr. Co.. Denver 
305 N. Main St. First Nat Bk. Wichita 


Bryant Garnard 
Ellsworth Sherman 


W. Law Time Dep. 1.030.035 
M. 

. 0. — 

ohn F. Walters 


THE MODERN BANK 


Casi: Hutchinson. Vance, 
Hope & Fleming 


0.043 
10,416,709 Total 10.416.709 
Member ‘Fore ees ABA Kan. BA 


Par $100—Div 


Get complete information in ONE GLANCE. Look 
at the above samples. You'll see instantly why 
Polk's is the most widely used Bank Directory in 
the world. The new page style is designed for 
efficiency. All bank data is arranged between hori- 
zontal lines for quick and easy reading. Words 
have replaced confusing symbols. Detailed bank 
information is reported under one heading. You 
don't have to look elsewhere to complete the pic- 


Good advertising to be effective, must be selective. 
Polk's specialty is penetrating to the very source 
of the out-of-town banking market. Attract more 
Collection, Depository and Trust business from all 
over the world. Advertise your Bank in Polk's Bank 
Directory. Your ad is on the job with "The man 
on the job". Reach the financial man every time 
he seeks information to make a decision. Polk's 


ture. Polk's Bank Directory is reference at its best 
—complete, accurate and efficient. Users claim 
there is no comparison. Order your copy today. 


advertisers get results. Put this specialized world- 
wide circulation to work for your Bank for only a 
few cents a day. 


*Users call it...“‘*the Bankers Standard” 


R. L. POLK & CO. »& 


October 1953 


130 4TH AVE., N. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


“The Bankers Standard”* is ready... 
Pal 
qf 
POLKS 
> 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

plus words speak still more loudly, so the Government 
is taking steps to keep itself and the nation informed. 
Since Government policies on credit and other matters 
affecting business are determining factors in the whole 
economy, their success depends on accurate appraisal 
of business conditions and on public confidence in the 
machinery. 

One step has been the appointment of Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Walter Williams to organize a na- 
tionwide group of business men whose task will be to 
give immediate warning of economic changes in their 
areas before these changes show up in Government 
statistics. 

Other groups of business men and bankers have 
lately been brought into positions of active participa- 
tion in governmental affairs where experience would be 
useful. 

Bankers in these groups include immediate past 
president of the American Bankers Association W. 
Harold Brenton of Des Moines, Iowa, who has been 
named by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson as 
a member of a 12-man committee, to be known as the 
Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedure, which will study and decide on changes to be 
made in the fiscal procedures of the United States mili- 
tary establishment. 

Also, Jesse W. Tapp of Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, California, has been appointed to the 
18-member National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion created by Executive Order on July 20. The pur- 
pose of the Commission is to advise Secretary Benson 
on the formation of farm policy and to help improve 
administration of the Federal agriculture program. 

Mr. Tapp has also been appointed to the 17-member 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission created to make 
a comprehensive study of all foreign economic policy 
to be used as a basis for recommendations to Congress 
next year. 

Bankers asked to serve on the 75-member Advisory 
Committee to the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate, formed to make an exhaus- 
tive study of the financial aspects of international 
trade, with the focal point of the study to be the func- 
tions of the Export-Import Bank and the World Bank, 
are: Vance Branch of Champaign, Ohio; Elliott H. 
Lee, John J. McCloy, Alan H. Temple, and Virgil D. 
Dardi of New York City; William Sten of Fargo, North 
Dakota; Gordon Willis of Dover, Delaware; Daniel W. 
Bell of Washington, D. C.; and Russell G. Smith of San 
Francisco, California, who will serve to counsel the 
committee. 

Bankers appointed to the 21-man committee to ad- 
vise the President on the role the Federal Government 
should take in meeting the nation’s housing needs, 
with Housing and Home Administrator Albert M. Cole 
as chairman, include: William A. Marcus of San Fran- 
cisco, Robert M. Morgan of Boston, John J. Scully of 
New York, and Ben H. Wooten of Dallas. 


Statistical Prosperity 
Larger crops have kept farmers from feeling the full 
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effect of lower prices. However, orders for agricul- 
tural machinery and textiles have felt the drag of 
lower demand. 

Employment at the beginning of the fall season was 
at a new peak of almost 63,500,000 and unemployment 
at a postwar low. 

Construction activity is moving about 6 percent over 
1952. The latest report of the Department of Com. 
merce and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
indicates that American industry will spend a record 
total of $27,821,000,000 for plant and equipment this 
year, a gain of 5 percent over last year. The amount 
spent in the second half would be at the rate of 
$28,800,000,000 annually. 

The 1953 total is divided as follows: 


(In millions of dollars) 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


5,955 
6,735 


Mining 892 
Railroads 

Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 

Commercial & other 


1,294 
1,357 
4,425 
7,159 


Deposits in 528 mutual savings banks reache# a new 
high of $23.7-billion and personal incomes se an- 
other $1.8-billion to an annual rate of $238.1-billion as 
of midyear. Throughout all of this period of record- 
breaking statistical prosperity the stock market sagged 
and indicated wide apprehension about the outlook. 


Trade, Not Aid 


Ever since disturbing reports have been received 
about a declining friendship for the United States 
from as widely divergent places as Europe, Latin 
America and recently from the Far East, there has 
been evidence of a mounting desire on the part of the 
Administration to shape a more friendly foreign trade 
policy. 

The nub of the problem is that “Trade, not aid” is a 
fine slogan, but it remains just that unless we make 
it possible for our friends in the Western world to buy 
from us. The question is particularly acute now, when 
American aid has been cut sharply, but trade is unable 
to take up the resultant vacuum. 

In this connection, Lewis Douglas, former Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, submitted a special 
report to President Eisenhower, urging that the United 
States declare immediately a policy: of lower g@ustoms 
and tariff barriers even before the new 17-man For- 
eign Economic Policy Commission makes its report. 

Mr. Douglas, who now serves as special deputy to 
the Secretary of State, suggests that this would help 
particularly the position of British Commonwealth na- 
tions whose economic health is of major national inter- 
est to the United States. 

In the meantime, a group of business men have 
formed a committee to arouse public awareness of this 
problem. The group plans a campaign for lower tariffs 
and it is patterned after the Committee for the Mar- 
shall Plan which helped sell the idea prior to adoption 
of this foreign aid legislation in 1948. Foreign trade 
may well be one of the keys assuring either success or 
failure of future American foreign policy. 

R. KUHNS 
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farm power... 


rd 
sound, working 
of 
collateral 
«The first Farmall all-purpose tractor 
put farming on an amazingly efficient 
ew § basis. Today’s farmer certainly finds the 
an- Farmallan essential help. He’s called on 
88 to produce more and more food and fiber 
ed to feed and clothe more and more people. 
“ He’s asked to accomplish this in the face 
of farm income which is down 6%*. In 
order to buy the equipment he needs— 
ved such as the Farmall—the farmer needs 
ites financial help. 
a The IH Income Purchase Plan of Sell- 
the § ing is sound and practical. Now em- 
ade § ployed by most IH farm equipment deal- 
ers, it forms the basis for a sound, prac- 
me tical plan for the repayment of farm 
buy § ‘qipment loans. It can mean profitable 
hen § business for your bank. Your local IH 
able § dealer can give you complete informa- 
tion about the plan. Why not see him 
today ? 
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INSTANTLY ACCEPTED... 


with no questions asked! 


“I hate to let you down—but you must learn 
to carry American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Wherever you go, you discover that American 
Express Travelers Cheques are at an all-time 
high in popularity. 

Here’s why: More than 60 years of service, 
backed by vigorous national advertising and 
promotion, have made American Express 
Travelers Cheques the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world . . . instantly recognized 
and accepted in a million places. 


This universal acceptability, plus the advan- 
tage of American Express service the world 
over, brings to your bank a double bonus 
of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. They want the safe, 
convenient service they enjoy in your bank. 
So offer them American Express Travelers 
Cheques — and make our service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQ Ss 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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